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BY  PROFESSOR  THOMAS  H.  HUXLEY. 


In  controversy,  as  in  courtship,  the 
good  old  rule  to  be  off  with  the  old  be¬ 
fore  one  is  on  with  the  new  greatly  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  my  sense  of  expediency. 
And  therefore  it  appears  to  me  desirable 
that  I  should  preface  such  observations 
as  I  may  have  to  offer  upon  the  cloud 
of  arguments  (the  relevancy  of  which  to 
the  issue  which  I  had  ventured  to  raise 
is  not  always  obvious)  put  forth  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Review,  by  an  endeavor  to  make  clear 
to  such  of  our  headers  as  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  a  forensic  education, 
the  present  net  result  of  the  discussion. 

I  am  quite  aware  that,  in  undertaking 
this  task,  I  run  all  the  risks  to  which  the 
man  who  presumes  to  deal  judicially  with 
his  own  cause  is  liable.  But  it  is  exactly 
because  1  do  not  shun  that  risk,  but, 
rather,  earnestly  desire  to  be  judged  by 
him  who  cometh  after  roe,  provided  that 
Nxw  SsRiss.— VoL.  XLIII.,  No.  4 


he  has  the  knowledge  and  impartiality 
appropriate  to  a  judge,  that  1  adopt  my 
present  course. 

In  the  article  on  “  The  Dawn  of 
Creation  and  Worship,”  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  unre¬ 
servedly  commits  himself  to  three  propo¬ 
sitions.  The  first  is  that,  according  to 
the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  ”  water 
population,”  the  "  air  population,”  and 
the  “land  population”  of  the  globe 
were  created  successively,  in  the  order 
named.  In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  authoritatively  asserts  that  this  (as 
part  of  his  “  fourfold  order”)  has  been 
“  so  affirmed  in  our  time  by  natural 
science,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  de¬ 
monstrated  conclusion  and  established 
fact.”  In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  argues  that  the  fact  of  this  coin¬ 
cidence  of  the  Pentateuchal  story  with 
the  results  of  modern  investigation  makes 
38 
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it  “  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  have  been  equally  unable  to  do  so.  He 
first,  that  either  this  writer  was  gifted  does,  indeed,  make  a  gre^t  parade  of 
with  faculties  passing  all  human  expeii*  authorities,  and  1  have  the  greatest  re* 
ence,  or  else  his  knowledge  was  divine."  spect  for  those  authorities  whom  Mr. 
And,  having  settled  to  his  own  satisfac-  Gladstone  mentions.  If  he  will  get  them 
tion  that  the  first  "  branch  of  the  alter-  to  sign  a  joint  memorial  to  the  effect  that 
native  is  truly  nominal  and  unreal,"  Mr.  our  present  palaeontological  evidence 
Gladstone  continues,  "  So  stands  the  proves  that  birds  appeared  before  the 
plea  for  a  revelation  of  truth  from  God,  "land  population"  of  terrestrial  rep- 
a  plea  only  to  be  met  by  questioning  its  tiles,  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  recon- 
possibility  "  (p.  697).  sider  my  position — but  not  till  then. 

I  am  a  simple-minded  person,  wholly  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  cau* 
devoid  of  subtlety  of  intellect,  so  that  I  tiously  used  the  word  "appears"  in 
willingly  admit  that  there  may  be  depths  referring  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  ab* 
of  alternative  meaning  in  these  proposi*  senceof  any  real  answer  to  my  criticisms 
tions  out  of  all  soundings  attainable  by  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reply.  For  I  must 
my  poor  plummet.  Still  there  are  a  honestly  confess  that,  notwithstanding 
good  many  people  who  suffer  under  a  long  and  painful  strivings  after  clear  in¬ 
like  intellectual  limitation  ;  and,  for  sight,  I  am  still  uncertain  whether  Mr. 
once  in  my  life,  I  feel  that  I  have  the  Gladstone’s  "  Defence ’’ means  that  the 
chance  of  attaining  that  position  of  a  great  "  plea  for  a  revelation  from  God  " 
representative  of  average  opinion,  which  is  to  be  left  to  perish  in  the  dialectic 
appears  to  be  the  modern  ideal  of  a  desert,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  withdrawn 
leader  of  men,  when  I  make  free  con-  under  the  protection  of  such  skirmishers 
fession  that,  after  turning  the  matter  as  are  available  for  covering  retreat, 
over  in  my  mind  with  all  the  aid  derived  In  particular  the  remarkable  disquisi- 
from  a  careful  consideration  of  Mr.  tion  which  covers  pages  11  to  14  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  reply,  I  cannot  get  away  Gladstone’s  last  contribution  has  greatly 
from  my  original  conviction  that,  if  Mr.  exercised  my  mind.  Socrates  is  reported 
Gladstone’s  second  proposition  can  be  to  have  said  of  the  works  of  Heraclitus 
shown  to  be  not  merely  inaccurate,  but  that  he  who  attempted  to  comprehend 
directly  contradictory  of  facts  known  to  them  should  be  a  "  Delian  swimmer," 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  but  that,  for  his  pait,  what  he  could 
elements  of  natural  science,  the  third  understand  was  so  good  that  he  was  dis- 
proposition  collapses  of  itself.  posed  to  believe  in  the  excellence  of  that 

And  it  was  this  conviction  which  led  which  he  found  unintelligible.  In  en- 
me  to  enter  upon  the  present  discus-  deavoring  to  make  myself  master  of  Mr. 
sion.  I  fancied  that  if  my  respected  Gladstone’s  meaning  in  these  pages,  I 
clients,  the  people  of  average  opinion  have  often  been  overcome  by  a  feeling 
and  capacity,  could  once  be  got  distinct-  analogous  to  that  of  Socrates,  but  not 
ly  to  conceive  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  views  quite  the  same.  That  which  Ido  under- 
as  to  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  stand,  in  fact,  has  appeared  to  me  so 
grave  and  difficult  scientific  and  religious  very  much  the  reverse  of  good,  that  I 
problems  had  permitted  him  to  base  a  have  sometimes  permitted  myself  to 
solemn  "  plea  for  a  revelation  of  truth  doubt  the  value  of  that  which  I  do  not 
from  God  "  upon  an  error  as  to  a  mat-  understand. 

ter  of  fact,  from  which  the  intelligent  In  this  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reply, 
perusal  of  a  manual  of  palaeontology  in  fact,  I  find  nothing  of  which  the  bear- 
would  have  saved  him,  I  need  not  trouble  ing  upon  my  arguments  is  clear  to  me, 
myself  to  occupy  their  time  and  attention  except  that  which  relates  to  the  question 
with  further  comments  upon  his  contri-  whether  reptiles,  so  far  as  they  are  rep- 
bution  to  apologetic  literature.  It  is  for  resented  by  tortoises  and  the  great 
others  to  judge  whether  I  have  efficiently  majority  of  lizards  and  snakes,  which 
carried  out  my  project  or  not.  It  cer-  are  land  animals,  are  creeping  things  in 
tainly  does  not  count  for  much  that  I  the  sense  of  the  Pentateuchal  writer  or 
should  be  unable  to  find  any  flaw  in  my  not. 

own  case,  but  I  think  it  counts  for  a  I  have  every  respect  for  the  singer  of 
good  deal  that  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (who- 
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ever  he  may  have  been)  ;  'I  desire  to 
cast  no  shadow  of  doubt  upon,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  marvel  at,  the  exactness  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  information  as  to  the 
considerations  which  ”  affected  the 
method  of  the  Mosaic  writer  ”  ;  nor  do 
I  venture  to  doubt  that  the  inconvenient 
intrusion  of  these  contemptible  reptiles 
— "  a  family  fallen  from  greatness” 
(p.  14),  a  miserable  decayed  aristocracy 
reduced  to  mere  ”  skulkers  about  the 
earth”  {Jbid.)—\r\  consequence  appar¬ 
ently  of  difficulties  about  the  occupation 
of  land  arising  out  of  the  earth-hunger 
of  their  former  serfs,  the  mammals — 
into  an  apologetic  argument,  which 
otherwise  would  run  quite  smoothly,  is 
in  every  way  to  be  deprecated.  Still, 
the  wretched  creatures  stand  there,  im¬ 
portunately  demanding  notice  ;  and, 
however  different  may  be  the  practice  in 
that  con'entious  atmosphere  with  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  expresses  and  laments 
his  familiarity,  in  the  atmosphere  of 
science  it  really  is  of  no  avail  whatever 
to  shut  one’s  eyes  to  facts,  or  to  try  to 
bury  them  out  of  sight  under  a  tumulus 
of  rhetoiic.  That  is  my  experience 
of  “  the  Elysian  regions  of  Science,” 
wherein  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  think 
that  a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  intimate 
knowledge  of  English  life  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  believes  my  phil¬ 
osophic  existence  to  have  been  rounded 
off  in  unbroken  equanimity. 

However  reprehensible,  and  indeed 
contemptible,  terrestrial  reptiles  may  be, 
the  only  question  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  relevant  to  my  argument  is  whether 
these  creatures  are  or  are  not  comprised 
under  the  denomination  of  “  everything 
that  creepeth  upon  the  ground.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  of  the  author 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  “  the 
Mosaic  writer”  ;  I  suppose,  therefore, 
that  he  will  admit  that  it  is  equally 
proper  to  speak  of  the  author  of  Leviti¬ 
cus  as  the  “  Mosaic  writer.”  Whether 
such  a  phrase  would  be  used  by  any  one 
who  had  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
assured  results  of  modern  Biblical  criti¬ 
cism  is  another  matter  ;  but,  at  any  rate, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  Leviticus  has 
as  much  claim  to  Mosaic  authorship  as 
Genesis.  Therefore,  if  one  wants  to 
know  the  sense  of  the  phrase  used  in 
Genesis,  it  will  be  well  to  see  what 
Leviticus  has  to  say  on  the  matter. 


Hence,  I  commend  the  following  extract 
from  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus 
to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  serious  attention  : 

And  these  are  they  which  are  unclean  unto 
you  among  the  creeping  things  that  creep  upon 
the  earth  :  the  weasel,  and  the  mouse,  and  the 
great  lizard  after  its  kind,  and  the  gecko,  and 
the  land-crocodile,  and  the  sand-lizard,  and  the 
chameleon.  These  are  they  which  are  unclean 
to  you  among  all  that  creep  (v.  2^31). 

The  merest  Sunday-school  exegesis 
therefore  suffices  to  prove  that  when  the 
"  Mosaic  writer  ”  in  Genesis  i.  24  speaks 
of  ”  creeping  things”  he  means  to  in¬ 
clude  lizards  among  them. 

This  being  so,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  terrestrial  lizards,  and  other  reptiles 
allied  to  lizards,  occur  in  the  Permian 
strata.  It  is  further  agreed  that  the 
Triassic  strata  were  deposited  after  these. 
Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that,  even  if 
certain  footprints  are  to  be  taken  as  un¬ 
questionable  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  birds,  they  are  not  known  to  occur 
in  rocks  earlier  than  the  Tiias,  while 
indubitable  remains  of  birds  are  to  be 
met  with  only  much  later.  Hence  it 
follows  that  natural  science  does  not 
“  affirm  ”  the  statement  that  birds  were 
made  on  the  fifth  day,  and  ”  everything 
that  creepeth  on  the  ground”  on  the 
sixth,  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  rests  his 
order  ;  for,  as  is  shown  by  Leviticus, 
the  “Mosaic  writer”  includes  lizards- 
among  his  “  creeping  things.’’ 

Perhaps  I  have  given  myself  superflu¬ 
ous  trouble  in  the  preceding  argument, 
for  I  find  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  willing 
to  assume  (he  does  not  say  to  admit)- 
that  the  statement  in  the  text  of  Genesis 
as  to  reptiles  cannot  “  in  ail  points  be 
sustained  ”  (p.  16).  But  my  position  is 
that  it  cannot  be  sustained  in  any  point, 
so  that,  after  all,  it  has  perhaps  been  as 
well  to  go  over  the  evidence  again.  And 
then  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeds,  as  if  noth¬ 
ing  had  happened,  to  tell  us  that — 

There  remain  great  unshaken  facts  to  be 
weighed.  First,  the  fact  that  such  a  record 
should  have  been  made  at  all. 

As  most  peoples  have  their  cosmogo¬ 
nies,  this  “  fact”  does  not  strike  me  as 
having  much  value. 

Secondly,  the  fact  that,  instead  of  dwelling 
in  generalities,  it  has  placed  itself  under  the 
severe  conditions  of  a  chronological  order 
reaching  fiom  the  first  nisus  of  chaotic  matter 
to  the  consummated  production  of  a  fair  and 
goodly,  a  furnished  and  a  peopled  world. 
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This  “fad ’’can  be  regarded  as  of 
value  only  by  ignoring  the  fact  demon* 
strated  in  niy  previous  paper,  that  natural 
science  does  not  confirm  the  order  as¬ 
serted  so  far  as  living  things  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  and  by  upsetting  a  fact  tn  be 
brought  to  light  presently,  to  wit,  that, 
in  regard  to  the  rest  pf  the  Pentateuchal 
cosmogony,  prudent  science  has  very 
little  to  say  one  way  or  the  other. 

Thirdly,  the  fact  that  its  cosmogony  seems, 
in  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  draw 
more  and  more  of  countenance  from  the  best 
natural  philosophy. 

I  have  already  questioned  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement,  and  I  do  not  observe 
that  mere  repetition  adds  to  its  value. 

And,  fourthly,  that  it  has  described  the  suc¬ 
cessive  origins  of  the  five  great  categories  of 
present  life  with  which  human  experience  was 
and  is  conversant,  in  that  order  which  geologi* 
cal  authority  confirms. 

By  comparison  with  a  sentence  on 
page  14,  in  which  a  fivefold  order  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  “  fourfold  order,’’  on 
which  the  “  plea  for  Revelation’’  was 
originally  founded,  it  appears  that  these 
five  categories  are  “  plants,  fishes,  birds, 
mammals,  and  man,’’  which,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  affirms,  “  are  given  to  us  in  Genesis 
in  the  order  of  succession  in  which  they 
are  also  given  by  the  latest  geological 
authorities.’’ 

I  must  venture  to  demur  to  this  state¬ 
ment.  1  showed,  in  my  previous  paper, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
term  “great  sea  monster’’  (used  in 
Genesis  i.  21)  includes  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  great  sea  animals — namely, 
whales,  dolphins,  porpoises,  manatees, 
and  dugongs  ;*  and  as  these  are  indubi¬ 
table  mammals,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm 
that  mammals  come  after  birds,  which 
arc  said  to  have  been  created  on  the  same 
day.  Moreover,  I  pointed  out  that  as 
these  Cetacea  and  Sirenia  are  certainly 
modified  land  anincals,  their  existence 
implies  the  antecedent  existence  of  land 
mammals. 

Furthermore,  I  have  to  remark  that 
the  term  “  fishes,’’ as  used  technically 
in  zoology,  by  no  means  covers  all  the 
moving  creatures  that  have  life,  which 
are  bidden  to  “  fill  the  waters  in  the 

*  Both  dolphins  and  dugongs  occur  in  the 
Red  Sea,  porpoises  and  dolphins  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  4  so  that  the  "  Mosaic  writer"  may 
well  have  been  acquainted  with  them. 


seas’’  (Genesis  i.  20-22).  Marine  mol- 
lusks  and  Crustacea,  echinoderms,  corals, 
and  foraminifera  are  not  technically 
fishes.  But  they  are  abundant  in  the 
palaeozoic  rocks,  ages  upon  ages  older 
than  those  in  which  the  first  evidences 
of  true  fishes  appear.  And  if,  in  a 
geological  book,  Mr.  Gladstone  finds 
the  quite  true  statement  that  plants  ap¬ 
peared  before  fishes,  it  is  only  by  a  com¬ 
plete  misunderstanding  that  he  can  be 
led  to  imagine  it  serves  his  purpose. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  it  is  a  question  whether,  on  the 
bare  evidence  afforded  by  fossils,  the 
marine  creeping  thing  or  the  marine 
plant  has  the  seniority.  No  cautious 
palaeontologist  would  express  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  matter.  But,  if  we  are 
to  read  the  Pentateuchal  statement  as  a 
scientific  document  (and,  in  spite  of  all 
protests  to  the  contrary,  those  who  bring 
it  into  comparison  with  science  do  seek 
to  make  a  scientific  document  of  it), 
then,  as  it  is  quite  clear  that  only  terres¬ 
trial  plants  of  high  organisation  are 
spoken  of  in  verses  11  and  12,  no 
palaeontologist  would  hesitate  to  say 
that,  at  present,  the  records  of  sea  animal 
life  are  vastly  older  than  those  of  any 
land  plant  describable  as  "  grass,  herb 
yielding  seed,  or  fruit-tree.’’ 

Thus,  although,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
“Defence,”  the  “old  order  passeth 
into  new,’’  his  case  is  not  improved. 
The  fivefold  order  is  no  more”  affirmed 
in  our  time  by  natural  science”  to  be 
“  a  demonstrated  conclusion  and  estab¬ 
lished  fact  ”  than  the  fourfold  order  was. 
Natural  science  appears  tome  to  decline 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  either  ;  they 
are  as  wrong  in  detail  as  they  are  mis¬ 
taken  in  principle. 

There  is  another  change  of  position, 
the  value  of  which  is  not  so  apparent  to 
me  as  it  may  well  seem  to  be  to  those 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  subject 
under  discussion.  Mr.  Gladstone  dis¬ 
cards  his  three  groups  of  “  water  popu¬ 
lation,”  “air  population,”  and  “  land 
population,”  and  substitutes  for  them 
(r)  fishes,  (2)  birds,  (3)  mammals,  (4) 
man.  Moreover,  it  is  assumed  in  a  note 
that  "  the  higher  or  ordinary  mammals” 
alone  were  known  to  the  “  Mosaic 
writer  ”  (p.  6).  No  doubt  it  looks,  at 
first,  as  if  something  were  gained  by  this 
alteration  ;  for,  as  I  have  just  pointed 
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out,  the  word  “  fishes”  can  be  used  in 
two  senses,  one  of  which  has  a  deceptive 
appearance  of  adjustability  to  the 
‘‘  Mosaic”  accouqt.  Then  the  incon¬ 
venient  reptiles  are  banished  out  of  si^ht  ; 
and,  finally,  the  question  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  “  higher”  and  “  ordinary” 
in  the  case  of  mammals  opens  up  the 
prospect  of  a  hopeful  logomachy.  But 
what  is  the  good  of  it  all  in  the  face  of 
Leviticus  on  the  one  hand  and  of  palaeon¬ 
tology  on  the  other  ? 

As,  in  my  apprehension,  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  justification  for  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  when  the  Pentateuchal  writer 
says  ”  fowl  ”  he  excludes  bats  (which, 
as  we  shall  see  directly,  are  expressly  in¬ 
cluded  under  ”  fowl  ”  in  Leviticus),  and 
as  I  have  already  shown  that  he  demon¬ 
strably  includes  reptiles,  as  well  as  mam¬ 
mals,  among  the  creeping  things  of  the 
land,  I  may  be  permitted  to  spare  my 
readers  further  discussion  of  the  “  five¬ 
fold  order.”  On  the  whole,  it  is  seen 
to  be  rather  more  inconsistent  with 
Genesis  than  its  fourfold  predecessor. 

But  I  have  yet  a  fresh  order  to  face. 
Mr.  Gladstone  (p.  1 1)  understands  '*  the 
main  statements  of  Genesis,  in  succes¬ 
sive  order  of  time,  but  without  any 
measurement  of  its  divisions,  to  be  as 
follows  : 

1.  A  period  of  land,  anterior  to  all  life  (v.  9 
and  to). 

2.  A  period  of  vegetable  life,  anterior  to  ani¬ 
mal  life  (v.  II  and  12). 

3.  A  period  of  animal  life,  in  the  order  of 
fishes  (v.  20). 

4.  Another  stage  of  animal  life,  in  the  order 
of  birds. 

5.  Another,  in  the  order  of  beasts  (v.  24  and 
25)- 

6.  Last  of  all,  man  (v.  26  and  27). 

Mr.  Gladstone  then  tries  to  find  the 
proof  of  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  suc¬ 
cession  in  sundry  excellent  works  on 
geology. 

I  am  really  grieved  to  be  obliged  to 
say  that  this  third  (or  is  it  fourth  ?)  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  foundation  of  the  ”  plea 
for  Revelation  ”  originally  set  forth, 
satisfies  me  as  little  as  any  of  its  pred¬ 
ecessors. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  1  cannot  accept 
the  assertion  that  this  order  is  to  be 
found  in  Gervesis.  With  respect  to  No. 
3,  for  example,  I  hold,  as  I  have  already 
said,  that  ”  great  sea  monsters  ”  in¬ 
cludes  the  Cetacea,  in  which  case  mam¬ 


mals  (which  is  what,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Gladstone  means  by  “beasts”)  come 
in  under  head  No.  3,  and  not  under 
No.  5.  Again,  “  fowl  ”  are  said  in 
Genesis  to  be  created  on  the  same  day 
as  fishes  ;  therefore  I  cannot  accept  an 
ordef  which  makes  birds  succeed  fishes. 
Once  more,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  term  "  fowl  ”  includes  the  bats — 
for  in  Leviticus  xi.  13-19  we  read,  "And 
these  shall  ye  have  in  abomination  among 
the  fowls  .  .  .  the  heron  after  its  kind, 
and  the  hoopoe,  and  the  bat  ” — it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  bats  are  also  said  to  have  been 
created  at  stage  No.  3.  And  as  bats  are 
mammals,  and  their  existence  obviously 
presupposes  that  of  terrestrial  "  beasts,” 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  latter  could  not 
have  first  appeared  as  No,  5.  I  need 
not  repeat  my  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  man  came  “  last  of  all.” 

As  the  latter  half  of  Mr,  Gladstone's 
sixfold  order  thus  shows  itself  to  be 
wholly  unauthorized  by,  and  inconsistent 
with,  the  plain  language  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  I  might  decline  to  discuss  the  ad¬ 
missibility  of  its  former  half. 

But  I  will  add  one  or  two  remarks  on 
this  point  also.  Does  Mr.  Gladstone 
mean  to  say  that  in  any  of  the  works  he 
has  cited,  or  indeed  anywhere  else,  he 
can  find  scientific  warranty  for  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  there  was  a  period  of  land — by 
which  I  suppose  he  means  dry  land  (for 
submerged  land  must  needs  be  as  old  as 
the  separate  existence  of  the  sea) — 
“  anterior  to  all  life  ”  ? 

It  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not  be  so  ; 
but  where  is  the  evidence  which  would 
justify  any  one  in  making  a  positive  as¬ 
sertion  on  the  subject  ?  What  competent 
palaeontologist  will  affirm,  at  this  present 
moment,  that  he  knows  anything  about 
the  period  at  which  life  originated,  or 
will  assert  more  than  the  extreme  proba¬ 
bility  that  such  origin  was  a  long  way 
antecedent  to  any  traces  of  life  at  present 
known  ?  What  physical  geologist  will 
arfirm  that  he  knows  when  dry  land 
began  to  exist,  or  will  say  more  than 
that  it  was  probably  very  much  earlier 
than  any  extant  direct  evidence  of  ter¬ 
restrial  conditions  indicates  ? 

I  think  I  know,  pretty  well  the  answers 
which  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  give  to  these  questions  ; 
but  I  leave  it  to  them  to  give  them  if  they 
think  fit. 
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If  I  ventured  to  speculate  on  the 
matter  at  all,  1  should  say  it  Is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  sea  is  older  than 
dry  land,  inasmuch  as  a  solid  terrestrial 
surface  may  very  well  have  existed  before 
the  earth  was  cool  enough  to  allow  of 
the  existence  of  fluid  water.  Arsd  in 
this  case  dry  land  may  have  existed 
before  the  sea.  As  to  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  life,  the  whole  argument  of  anal¬ 
ogy,  whatever  it  may  be  worth  in  such 
a  case,  is  in  favor  of  the  absence  of  liv¬ 
ing  beings  until  long  after  the  hot  water 
seas  had  constituted  themselves  ;  and 
of  the  subs’quent  appearance  of  aquatic 
before  terrestrial  forms  of  life.  But 
whether  these  “protoplasts”  would,  if 
we  could  examine  them,  be  reckoned 
among  the  lowest  microscopic  algae,  or 
fungi,  or  among  those  doubtful  organ¬ 
isms  which  lie  in  the  debatable  land 
between  animals  and  plants,  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  question  on  which  a  pru¬ 
dent  biologist  will  reserve  his  opinion. 

I  think  that  I  have  now  disposed  of 
those  parts  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  defence 
in  which  I  seem  to  discover  a  design  to 
rescue  his  solemn  “  plea  for  Revela¬ 
tion.”  But  a  great  deal  of  the  ”  Proem 
to  Genesis”  remains  which  I  would 
gladly  pass  over  in  silence,  were  such  a 
course  consistent  with  the  respect  due 
to  so  distinguished  a  champion  of  the 
”  reconcilers.” 

I  hope  that  my  clients — the  people  of 
average  opinions — have  by  this  time 
some  confidence  in  me  ;  for  when  I  tell 
them  that,  after  all,  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
of  opinion  that  the  “  Mosaic  record  ” 
was  meant  to  give  moral  and  not  scien¬ 
tific  instruction  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
written,  they  may  be  disposed  to  think 
that  I  must  be  misleading  them.  But 
let  them  listen  further  to  what  Mr. 
Gladstone  says  in  a  compendious  but 
not  exactly  correct  statement  respect¬ 
ing  my  opinions  : 

He  holds  the  writer  responsible  for  scientific 
precision  :  I  look  for  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
assign  to  him  a  statement  general,  which  ad¬ 
mits  exceptions  ;  popular,  which  aims  mainly 
at  producing  moral  impression  ;  summary, 
which  cannot  but  be  open  to  more  or  less  of 
criticism  of  detail.  He  thinks  it  is  a  lecture. 
I  think  it  is  a  sermon  (p.  5). 

I  note,  incidentally,  that  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  appears  to  consider  that  the  differ¬ 
entia  between  a  lecture  and  a  sermon 


is,  that  the  former,  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  matters  of  fact,  may  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously,  as  meaning  exactly  what  it  says, 
while  a  sermon  may  nut.  1  have  quite 
enough  on  my  hands  without  taking  up 
the  cudgels  for  the  clergy,  who  will 
probably  find  Mr.  Gladstone’s  definition 
unflattering. 

But  I  am  diverging  from  rny  proper 
business,  which  is  to  say  that  1  have 
given  no  ground  for  the  ascription  of 
these  opinions,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  not  hold  them  and  never  have 
held  them.  It  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
not  I,  who  will  have  it  that  the  Pen- 
tateuchal  cosmogony  is  to  be  taken  as 
science. 

My  belief,  on  the  contrary,  is,  and 
long  has  been,  that  the  Pentateuchal 
story  of  the  creation  is  simply  a  myth. 

I  suppose  it  to  be  an  hypothesis  respect¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  the  universe  which 
some  ancient  thinker  found  himself  able 
to  reconcile  with  his  knowledge,  or  what 
he  thought  was  knowledge,  of  the  nature 
of  things,  and  therefore ’assumed  to  be 
true.  As  such,  I  hold  it  to  be  not 
merely  an  interesting  but  a  venerable 
monument  of  a  stage  in  the  mental  prog¬ 
ress  of  mankind,  and  I  find  it  difficult 
to  suppose  that  any  one  who  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  cosmogonies  of  other 
nations— and  especially  with  those  of 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians, 
with  whom  the  Israelites  were  in  such 
frequent  and  intimate  communication — 
should  consider  it  to  possess  either  more 
or  less  scientific  importance  than  may 
be  allotted  to  these. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  definition  of  a  ser¬ 
mon  permits  me  to  suspect  that  he  may 
not  see  much  difference  between  that 
form  of  discourse  and  what  I  call  a 
myth  ;  and  I  hope  it  may  be  something 
more  than  the  slowness  of  apprehension, 
to  which  I  have  confessed,  which  leads 
me  to  imagine  that  a  statement  which 
is  “  general  ”  but  “  admits  exceptions,” 
which  is  “  popular  ”  and  “  aims  mainly 
at  producing  moral  impression,”  ”  sum¬ 
mary  ”  and  therefore  open  to  “  criti¬ 
cism  of  detail,”  amounts  to  a  myth,  or 
(lerhaps  less  than  a  myth.  Put  alge¬ 
braically,  it  comes  to  this,  x=a-‘i-b-\-c  ; 
always  remembering  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  show  the  exact  value  of  either  a, 
or  or  c.  It  is  true  that  a  is  commonly 
supposed  to  equal  10,  but  there  are 
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exceptions,  and  these  may  reduce  it  to 
8,  or  3,  or  o  ;  b  also  popularly  means 
lo,  but  being  chiefly  used  by  the  alge¬ 
braist  as  a  "  moral”  value,  you  cannot 
do  much  with  it  in  the  addition  or  sub¬ 
traction  of  mathematical  values  ;  c  also 
is  quite  “  summary,”  and  if  you  go  into 
the  details  of  which  it  is  made  up,  many 
of  them  may  be  wrong,  and  their  sum 
total  equal  to  o,  or  even  to  a  minus 
quantity. 

Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to  wish  that  I 
should  (i)  enter  upon  a  sort  of  essay 
competition  with  the  author  of  the  Pen- 
tateuchal  cosmogony  ;  (2)  that  I  should 
make  a  further  statement  about  some 
elementary  facts  in  the  history  of  Indian 
and  Greek  philosophy  ;  and  (3)  that  I 
should  show  cause  for  my  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  assertion  that  Genesis  is 
supported,  at  any  rate  to  the  extent  of 
the  first  two  verses,  by  the  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis. 

K  certain  sense  of  humor  prevents  me 
from  accepting  the  first  invitation.  I 
would  as  soon  attempt  to  put  Hamlet’s 
soliloquy  into  a  more  scientific  shape. 
But  if  I  supposed  the  “  Mosaic  writer  ” 
to  be  inspired,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  does, 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  my 
notions  of  respect  for  the  Supreme 
Being  to  imagine  Him  unable  to  frame 
a  form  of  words  which  should  accu¬ 
rately,  or  at  least  not  inaccurately,  ex¬ 
press  His  own  meaning.  It  is  some¬ 
times  said  that,  had  the  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis 
been  scientifically  true,  they  would  have 
been  unintelligible  to  ignorant  people  ; 
but  how  is  the  matter  mended  if,  being 
scientifically  untrue,  they  must  needs  be 
rejected  by  instructed  people  ? 

With  respect  to  the  second  sugges¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me 
to  pretend  to  instruct  Mr,  Gladstone 
in  matters  which  lie  as  much  within  the 
province  of  Literature  and  History,  as 
in  that  of  Science  ;  but  if  any  one  de¬ 
sirous  of  further  knowledge  will  be  so 
good  as  to  turn  to  that  most  excellent 
and  by  no  means  recondite  source  of 
information,  the  Encyclopctdia  Britan' 
niea,  he  will  find,  under  the  letter  E, 
the  word  “  Evolution,”  and  a  long 
article  on  that  subject.  Now,  I  do  not 
recommend  him  to  read  the  first  half  of 
the  article  ;  but  the  second  half,  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Sully,  is  really  very  good. 


He  will  there  find  it  said  that  in  some 
of  the  philosophies  of  ancient  India,  the 
idea  of  evolution  is  clearly  expressed  : 
”  Brahma  is  conceived  as  the  eternal 
self-existent  being,  which,  on  its  ma¬ 
terial  side,  unfolds  itself  to  the  world 
by  gradually  condensing  itself  to  ma¬ 
terial  objects  through  the  gradations  of 
ether,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  other  ele¬ 
ments.”  And  again  :  “  In  the  later  sys¬ 
tem  of  emanation  of  Sankhya  there  is 
a  more  marked  approach  to  a  material¬ 
istic  doctrine  of  evolution.”  What  little 
knowledge  1  have  of  the  matter — chiefly 
derived  from  that  very  instructive  book 
Die  Religion  des  Buddha,  by  C.  F. 
Koeppen,  supplemented  by  Hardy’s  in¬ 
teresting  works — leads  me  to  think  that 
Mr.  Sully  might  have  spoken  much 
more  strongly  as  to  the  evolutionary 
character  of  Indian  philosophy,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  that  of  the  Buddhists.  But 
the  question  is  too  large  to  be  dealt  with 
incidentally. 

And  with  respect  to  early  Greek  phi- 
losoph}*  the  seeker  after  additional  en¬ 
lightenment  need  go  no  further  than  the 
same  excellent  storehouse  of  informa¬ 
tion  : — 

The  early  Ionian  physicists,  including 
Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaximenes,  seek 
to  explain  the  world  as  generated  out  of  a  pri¬ 
mordial  matter  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
universal  support  of  things.  This  substance  is 
endowed  with  a  generative  or  transmutativc 
force  by  virtue  of  which  it  passes  into  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  forms.  They  thus  resemble  modern 
evolutionists,  since  they  regard  the  world,  with 
its  infinite  variety  of  forms,  as  issuing  from  a 
simple  mode  of  matter. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Sully  remarks  that 
”  Heraclitus  deserves  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  the  idea  of  evolution,” 
and  he  states,  with  perfect  justice,  that 
Heraclitus  has  foreshadowed  some  of 
the  special  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Darwin’s 
views.  It  is  indeed  a  very  strange  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
great  Ephesian  more  than  adumbrates 
the  two  doctrines  which  have  played 
leading  parts,  the  one  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christian  dogma,  the  other  in 
that  of  natural  science.  The  former  is 
the  conception  of  the  Word  (Awywf)  which 
took  its  Jewish  shape  in  Alexandria,  and 

♦  I  said  nothing  about  “  the  greater  number 
of  schools  of  Greek  philosophy,”  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  implies  that  I  did,  but  expressly  spoke  of 
the  ”  founders  of  Greek  philosophy.  ’ 
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its  Christian  form*  in  that  Gospel  which 
is  usually  referred  to  an  Ephesian  source 
of  some  five  centuries  later  date  ;  and 
the  latter  is  that  of  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence.  The  saying  that  "  strife  is  father 
and  king  of  all”  ("rrukefiog  naVTiov  fikv 
TTOT^p  Ian,  navTuv  6e  (icuJiXevg),  ascribed 
to  Heraclitus,  would  be  a  not  inappro¬ 
priate  motto  for  the  ‘‘Origin  of  Species." 

I  have  referred  only  to  Mr.  Sully’s 
article,  because  his  authority  is  quite 
sufficient  for  my  purpose.  But  the  con¬ 
sultation  of  any  of  the  more  elaborate 
histories  of  Greek  philosophy,  such  as 
the  great  work  of  Zeller,  for  example, 
will  only  bring  out  the  same  fact  into 
still  more  striking  prominence.  1  have 
confessed  no  ‘‘minute  acquaintance” 
with  either  Indian  or  Greek  philosophy, 
but  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  secure  that  such  knowledge  as  1  do 
possess  shall  be  accurate  and  trust¬ 
worthy. 

In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Gladstone  ap¬ 
pears  to  wish  that  I  should  discuss  with 
him  the  question  whether  the  nebular 
hypothesis  is  or  is  not  confirmatory  of 
the  Pentateuchal  account  of  the  origin 
of  things.  Mr.  Gladstone  appears  to 
be  prepared  to  enter  upon  this  campaign 
with  a  light  heart.  I  confess  I  am  not, 
and  my  reason  for  this  backwardness 
will  doubtless  surprise  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  is  that,  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  (namely,  in  February, 
1859),  when  it  was  my  duty,  as  President 
of  the  Geological  Society,  to  deliver  the 
Anniversary  Address, f  I  chose  a  topic 
which  involved  a  very  careful  study  of 
the  remarkable  cosmogonical  speculation 
originally  promulgated  by  Immanuel 
Kant,  and  subsequently  by  Laplace, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  nebular 
hypothesis.  With  the  help  of  such  little 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  phys¬ 
ics  and  astronomy  as  I  had  gained,  I 
endeavored  to  obtain  a  clear  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  speculation  in  all  its  bearings. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  succeeded  ;  but  of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  are  very  difficult,  even  for  those 
who  possess  the  intellectual  discipline 
requisite  for  dealing  with  them.  And  it 


.  *  See  Heinze,  Die  Lehre  vein  I^got,  p.  9, 

et  seq. 

t  Reprinted  in  Lay  Sermons,  Addresses,  and 
Reviews,  1870. 


was  this  conviction  that  led  me  to  ex¬ 
press  my  desire  to  leave  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  the  asserted  harmony 
between  Genesis  and  the  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis  to  experts  in  the  appropriate 
branches  of  knowledge.  And  I  think 
my  course  was  a  wise  one  ;  but  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  evidently  does  not  understand 
how  there  can  be  any  hesitation  on  my 
part,  unless  it  arises  from  a  conviction 
that  he  is  in  the  right,  I  may  go  so  far 
as  to  set  out  my  difficulties. 

They  are  of  two  kinds — exegetical 
and  scientific.  It  appears  to  me  that  it 
is  vain  to  discuss  a  supposed  coincidence 
between  Genesis  and  science,  unless  we 
have  first  settled,  on  the  one  hand,  what 
Genesis  says,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  science  says. 

In  the  first  place,  I  cannot  find  any 
consensus  among  Biblical  scholars  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  words  ”  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.”  Some  say  that  the  Hebrew 
word  bara,  w'hich  is  translated  ‘‘  create,” 
means  ‘‘  made  out  of  nothing.”  I  vent¬ 
ure  to  object  to  that  rendering,  not  on 
the  ground  of  scholarship,  but  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  Omnipotence  itself  can  sure¬ 
ly  no  more  make  something  ‘‘  out  of” 
nothing  than  it  can  make  a  triangular 
circle.  What  is  intended  by  ‘‘  made  out 
of  nothing  ”  appears  to  be  ”  caused  to 
come  into  existence,”  with  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  nothing  of  the  same  kind  pre¬ 
viously  existed.  It  is  further  usually 
assumed  that  ”  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  ”  means  the  material  substance  of 
the  universe.  Hence  the  “  Mosaic 
writer”  is  taken  to  imply  that  where 
nothing  of  a  material  nature  previously 
existed,  this  substance  appeared.  That 
is  perfectly  conceivable,  and  therefore 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  may  have  hap¬ 
pened.  But  there  are  other  very  authori¬ 
tative  critics  who  say  that  the  ancient 
Israelite*  who  wrote  the  passage  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  capable  of  such 
abstract  thinking,  and  that,  as  a  matter 
of  philology,  bara  is  commonly  used  to 
signify  the  ‘  fashioning,”  or  "  forming," 
of  that  which  already  exists.  Now  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  scientific  invesli- 


*  "  Ancient,”  doubtless,  but  bis  antiquity 
must  not  be  exaf^gerated.  For  example,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  ”  Mosaic”  cosmogony  was 
known  to  the  Israelites  of  Solomon's  time. 
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gator  is  wholly  incompetent  to  say  any* 
thing  at  all  about  the  first  origin  of  the 
material  universe.  The  whole  power  of 
his  organon  vanishes  when  he  has  to  step 
beyond  the  chain  of  natural  causes  and 
effects.  No  form  of  the  nebular  hypoth* 
esis  that  I  know  of  is  necessarily  con* 
nected  with  any  view  of  the  origination 
of  the  nebular  substance.  Kant’s  form 
of  it  expressly  supposes  that  the  nebular 
material  from  which  one  stellar  system 
starts  may  be  nothing  but  the  disin* 
tegrated  substance  of  a  stellar  and  plan¬ 
etary  system  which  has  just  come  to  an 
end.  Therefore,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
one  who  believes  that  matter  has  existed 
from  all  eternity  has  just  ak  much  right 
to  hold  the  nebular  hypothesis  as  one 
who  believes  that  matter  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  at  a  specified  epoch.  In  other 
words,  the  nebular  hypothesis  and  the 
creation  hypothesis,  up  to  this  point, 
neither  confirm  nor  oppose  one  another. 

Next,  we  read  in  the  revisers’  version, 
in  which  I  suppose  the  ultimate  results 
of  critical  scholarship  to  be  embodied  : 
“  And  the  earth  was  waste  [without 
form,  in  the  authorised  version]  and 
void.”  Most  people  seem  to  think  that 
this  phraseology  intends  to  imply  that 
the  matter  out  of  which  the  world  was 
to  be  formed  was  a  veritable  “chaos” 
devoid  of  law  and  order.  If  this  in¬ 
terpretation  is  correct,  the  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  it. 
The  scientific  thinker  cannot  admit  the 
absence  of  law  and  order,  anywhere  or 
any  when,  in  nature.  Sometimes  law 
and  order  are  patent  and  visible  to  our 
limited  vision  ;  sometimes  they  are 
hidden.  But  every  particle  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  most  fantastic-looking  nebula 
in  the  heavens  is  a  realm  of  law  and 
order  in  itself,  and  that  it  is  so  is  the 
essential  condition  of  the  possibility  of 
solar  and  planetary  evolution  from  the 
apparent  chaos.* 

“  Waste  ”  is  too  vague  a  term  to  be 
worth  consideration.  “  Without  form,” 
intelligible  enough  as  a  metaphor,  if 
taken  literally,  is  absurd  ;  for  a  material 
thing  existing  in  space  must  have  a  super- 

*  When  Jeremiah  (i».  23)  says,  “  I  beheld 
the  earth,  and,  lo,  it  was  waste  and  void,”  he 
certainly  does  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  form 
of  the  earth  was  less  definite,  or  its  subsunce 
less  solid,  than  before. 


ficies,  and  if  it  has  a  superficies  it  has  a 
form.  The  wildest  streaks  of  marestail 
clouds  in  the  sky,  or  the  most  irregular 
heavenly  nebulae,  have  surely  just  as 
much  form  as  a  geometrical  tetrahedron  ; 
and  as  for  “  void,”  how  can  that  be  void 
which  is  full  of  matter  ?  As  poetry, 
these  lines  are  vivid  and  admirable  ;  as 
a  scientific  statement,  which  they  must 
be  taken  to  be  if  any  one  is  justified  in 
comparing  them  with  another  scientific 
statement,  they  fail  to  convey  any  intel¬ 
ligible  conception  to  my  mind. 

The  account  proceeds  :  “  And  dark¬ 
ness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.” 
So  be  it  ;  but  where,  then,  is  the  like¬ 
ness  to  the  celestial  nebulae,  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  which  we  should  know  nothing 
unless  they  shone  with  a  light  of  their 
own  ?  “  And  the  spirit  of  God  moved 
upon  the  face  of  the  waters.”  I  have 
met  with  no  form  of  the  nebular  hypoth¬ 
esis  which  involves  anything  analogous 
to  this  process.  . 

1  have  said  enough  to  explain  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  arise  in  my  mind, 
when  I  try  to  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  foundation  for  the  contention  that 
the  statements  contained  in  the  first  two 
verses  of  Genesis  are  supported  by  the 
nebular  hypothesis.  The  result  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  exactly  favorable 
to  that  contention.  'I'he  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis  assumes  the  existence  of  matter 
having  definite  properties  as  its  founda¬ 
tion.  Whether  such  matter  was  created 
a  few  thousand  years  ago,  or  whether  it 
has  existed  through  an  eternal  series  of 
metamorphoses  of  which  our  present 
universe  is  only  the  last  stage,  are  alter¬ 
natives,  neither  of  which  is  scientifically 
untenable,  and  neither  scientifically  de¬ 
monstrable.  But  science  knows  nothing 
of  any  stage  in  which  the  universe  could 
be  said,  in  other  than  a  metaphorical  and 
popular  sense,  to  be  formless  or  empty, 
or  in  any  respect  less  the  seat  of  law  and 
order  than  it  is  now.  One  might  as  well 
talk  of  a  fresh-laid  hen’s  egg  being 
”  without  form  and  void,”  because  the 
chick  therein  is  potential  and  not  actual, 
as  apply  such  terms  to  the  nebulous 
mass  which  contains  a  potential  solar 
system. 

Until  some  further  enlightenment 
comes  to  me,  then,  I  confess  myself 
wholly  unable  to  understand  the  way  in 
which  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  to  be 
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converted  into  an  ally  of  the  "  Mosaic 
writer.”* 

But  Mr.  Gladstone  informs  us  that 
Professor  Dana  and  Professor  Guyot 
are  prepared  to  prove  that  the  ”  first  or 
cosmogonical  portion  of  the  Proem  not 
only  accords  with,  but  teaches,  the 
nebular  hypothesis.”  There  is  no  one 
to  whose  authority  on  geological  ques¬ 
tions  I  am  more  readily  disposed  to 
bow  than  that  of  my  eminent  friend 
Professor  Dana.  But  I  am  familiar 
with  what  he  has  previously  said  on  this 
topic  in  his  well-known  and  standard 
work,  into  which,  strangely  enough,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  look  before  he  set  out  upon 
his  present  undertaking ;  and  unless 
Professor  Dana’s  latest  contribution 
(which  1  have  not  yet  met  with)  takes 
up  altogether  new  ground,  I  am  afraid 
1  shall  not  be  able  to  extricate  myself, 
by  its  help,  from  my  present  difficulties. 

.It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  began  to 
think  about  the  relations  between  modern 
scientifically  ascertained  truths  and  the 
cosmogonical  speculations  of  the  writer 
of  Genesis  ;  and,  as  I  think  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  might  have  been  able  to  put 
his  case  with  a  good  deal  more  force  if 
he  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  consult 
the  last  chapter  of  Professor  Dana’s  ad¬ 
mirable  Manual  of  Geology,  so  I  think 
he  might  have  been  made  aware  that  he 
was  undertaking  an  enterprise  of  which 
he  had  not  counted  the  cost,  if  he  had 


*  In  looking  through  the  delightful  volume 
recently  published  by  the  Astronomer  Royal 
for  Ireland,  a  day  or  two  ago,  I  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  on  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  quote  in  my 
text  if  1  had  known  them  sooner  : — 

"Nor  can  it  be  ever  more  than  a  specula¬ 
tion  ;  it  cannot  be  established  by  observation, 
nor  can  it  be  proved  by  calculation.  It  is 
merely  a  conjecture,  more  or  less  plausible, 
but  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  necessarily  true, 
if  our  present  laws  of  heat,  as  we  understand 
them,  admit  of  the  extreme  application  here 
required,  and  if  the  present  order  of  things  has 
reigned  for  sufficient  time  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  any  influence  at  present  known  to 
us.” — The  Story  of  the  Heavens,  p.  506. 

Would  any  prudent  advocate  base  a  plea, 
either  for  or  against  Revelation,  upon  the  co¬ 
incidence,  or  want  of  coincidence,  of  the  dec* 
larations  of  the  latter  with  the  requirements 
of  an  hypothesis  thus  guardedly  dealt  with  by 
an  astronomical  expert  ? 


April, 

chanced  upon  a  discussion  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  I  published  in  1877.* 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  those  who  take  interest  in 
these  topics  to  the  weighty  words  of  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  moderate  of 
Biblical  critics  : — 

A  propos  de  rette  premiere  page  de  la  Bible, 
on  a  coutume  de  nos  jours  de  disserter,  4  perte 
de  vue,  sur  I'accord  du  r^cit  mosaique  avec  les 
sciences  naturelles  ;  et  comme  celles-ci,  tout 
6loign6es  qu'elles  sunt  encore  de  la  perfection 
absolue,  ont  rendu  populaires  et  en  quelque 
sorte  irrifragables  un  certain  nombre  de  fails 
g^ii^raux  ou  de  theses  fondamentales  de  la 
cosmologie  et  de  la  geologie,  e'est  le  texte 
sacr6  qu'on  s'evcriue  a  torturer  (>uur  le  faire 
concotder  avec  ces  donn6es.f 

In  my  paper  on  the  ”  Interpreters  of 
Nature  and  the  Interpreters  of  Genesis,” 
while  freely  availing  myself  of  the  rights 
of  a  scientific  ctitic,  I  endeavored  to 
keep  the  expression  of  my  views  well 
within  those  bounds  of  courtesy  which 
are  set  by  self-respect  and  consideration 
for  others.  I  am  therefore  glad  to  be 
favored  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  success  of  my  efforts.  I 
only  wish  that  I  could  accept  all  the 
products  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  gracious 
appreciation,  but  there  is  one  about 
which,  as  a  matter  of  honesty,  I  hesi¬ 
tate.  In  fact,  if  I  had  expressed  my 
meaning  better  than  I  seem  to  have  done, 
I  doubt  if  this  particular  proffer  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  thanks  would  have  been 
made. 

To  my  mind,  whatever  doctrine  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  the  result  of  the  application 
of  the  accepted  rules  of  inductive  and 
deductive  logic  to  its  subject-matter, 
and  accepts,  within  the  limits  which  it 
sets  to  itself,  the  supremacy  of  reason, 
is  Science.  Whether  the  subject-matter 
consists  of  realities  or  unrealities,  truths 
or  falsehoods,  is  quite  another  question. 
I  conceive  that  ordinary  geometry  is 
science,  by  reason  of  its  method,  and  I 
also  believe  that  its  axioms,  definitions, 
and  conclusions  are  all  true.  However, 
there  is  a  geometry  of  four  dimensions, 
which  I  also  believe  to  be  science,  be¬ 
cause  its  method  professes  to  be  strictly 
scientific.  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  four  dimensions  in  space,  and 

*  Lectures  on  Evolution  delivered  in  New 
York.  (American  Addresses.) 

t  Reuss,  L' Histoire  Sainte  et  la  Lot,  i.  275. 
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ihercfore,  for  me,  the  whole  affair  is 
unreal.  But  I  have  known  men  of  gre^t 
intellectual  powers  who  seemed  to  have 
no  difficulty  either  in  conceiving  them, 
or  at  any  rate  in  imagining  how  they 
could  conceive  them,  and  therefore  four- 
dimensioned  geometry  comes  under  my 
notion  of  science.  So  I  think  astrology 
is  a  science,  in  so  far  as  it  professes  to 
reason  logically  from  principles  estab¬ 
lished  by  just  inductive  methods.  To 
prevent  misunderstanding,  perhaps  I  had 
better  add  that  I  do  not  believe  one  whit 
in  astrology  ;  bu’t  no  more  do  I  believe 
in  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  or  in  the  catas¬ 
trophic  geology  of  my  youth,  although 
these,  in  their  day,  claimed — and,  to  my 
mind,  rightly  claimed — the  name  of 
science.  If  nothing  is  to  be  called 
science  but  that  which  is  exactly  true 
from  beginning  to  end,  1  am  afraid  there 
is  very  little  science  in  the  world  outside 
of  mathematics.  Among  the  physical 
sciences  1  do  not  know  that  any  could 
claim  more  than  that  each  is  true  within 
certain  limits,  so  narrow  that,  for  the 
present  at  any  rate,  they  may  be  neg¬ 
lected.  If  such  is  the  case,  I  do  not  see 
where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
exactly  true,  partially  true,  and  mainly 
untrue  forms  of  science.  And  what  I 
have  said  about  the  current  theology  at 
the  end  of  my  paper  leaves,  I  think,  no 
doubt  as  to  the  category  in  which  I  rank 
it.  Kor  all  that,  I  think  it  would  be  not 
only  unjust,  but  almost  impeitinent,  to 
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refuse  the  name  of  science  to  the  Summa 
of  St.  Thomas  or  to  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin. 

In  conclusion,  I  confess  that  my  sup¬ 
posed  “  unjaded  appetite  ”  for  the  sort 
of  controversy  in  which  it  needed  not 
Mr.  Gladstone's  express  declaration  to 
tell  us  he  is  far  better  practised  than  I 
am  (though  probably,  without  another 
express  declaration,  no  one  would  have 
suspected  that  his  controversial  fires  are 
burning  low)  is  already  satiated. 

In  “  Elysium  ”  we  conduct  scientific 
discussions  in  a  different  medium,  and 
we  are  liable  to  threatenings  of  asphyxia 
in  that  “  atmosphere  of  contention  ”  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  able  to 
live,  alert  and  vigorous  beyond  the  com¬ 
mon  race  of  men,  as  if  it  were  purest 
mountain  air.  I  trust  that  he  may  long 
continue  to  seek  truth,  under  the  diffi¬ 
cult  conditions  he  has  chosen  for  the 
search,  with  unabated  energy — I  had  al¬ 
most  said  fire  : 

May  aae  not  wither  him,  nor  custom  stale 

His  infinite  variety. 

But  Elysium  suits  my  less  robust  con¬ 
stitution  better,  and  I  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
tire  thither,  not  sorry  for  my  experience 
of  the  other  region — no  one  should  regret 
experience — but  determined  not  to  re¬ 
peat  it,  at  any  rate  in  reference  to  the 
"  plea  for  Revelation.” 


II. 

BY  HENRY  DRU.MMONU. 


Science,  Religion,  Philology,  and 
History  have  now  unsheathed  their  most 
richly  chased  blades  in  this  famous 
tournament.  So  goodly  a  fight  has  not 
been  seen  for  many  a  day  ;  and  whether 
one  regards  the  dignity  of  the  com¬ 
batants,  or  the  gravity  and  delicacy  of 
the  cause,  it  is  not  possible  to  await  the 
issue  without  the  keenest  interest.  Mean¬ 
while,  a  voice  may  be  permitted  on  behalf 
of  a  group  among  the  spectators  who 
have  not  yet  been  heard  in  this  con¬ 
troversy,  but  whose  modest  reluctance 
to  interfere  seems  only  equalled  by  their 
right.  In  arenas  more  obscure,  but  not 
less  worthy,  they  too  have  fought  this 
fight ;  and  as  a  humble  camp-follower, 


and  from  conviction  that  the  thing  must 
now  be  done,  rather  than  as  one  pos¬ 
sessing  the  right  to  do  it,  I  would  vent¬ 
ure  to  state  the  case  on  their  account. 

Mr.  Huxley  interposes  in  this  ques¬ 
tion  because  he  is  moved  by  the  violence 
being  done  in  high  places  to  natural 
science.  This  third  party  is  constrained 
to  speak  because  of  a  similar  violence 
done  to  theological  science.  Were  the 
reconcilers  of  Geology  and  Genesis  equal 
in  insight  to  their  last  and-most  distin¬ 
guished  champion,  and  did  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  himself  realise  the  full  meaning  of 
his  own  conceptions,  little  further  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  controversy  might  per¬ 
haps  be  called  for.  And  were  the  op- 
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ponents  of  this  ancient  fraternity  as  calm  interpreters  of  Nature”  ?  This  maybe 
in  spirit,  as  respectful  to  beliefs,  and  as  a^verbal  matter,  and  we  9^0  not  press  it. 
discriminating  as  to  the  real  question  at  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  will  see 
issue  as  Mr.  Huxley,  no  other  word  need  in  Mr.  Huxley’s  article,  and  in  spite  of 
be  spoken.  But  with  a  phalanx  of  recon-  all  protestation,  a  direct  and  damaging 
cilers  on  the  one  hand,  who  will  continue  assault  upon  the  Biblical  records,  would 
to  shelter  untenable  |K>sitions  under  the  it  not  have  been  right  to  have  pointed 
carefully  qualified  argument  of  Mr.  Glad-  out  the  real  terms  of  the  antithesis  ?  It 
stone  ;  and  with  quasi-scientihc  men  on  may  be  replied,  and  justly,  that  Mr. 
the  other,  who  will  exaggerate  and  mis-  Huxley  is  not  responsible  for  the  infei- 
interpret  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Huxley,  a  ences  of  the  uneducated.  And  in  ordi- 
further  clearing  of  the  ground  is  neces-  nary  circumstances  it  would  be  gratui- 
sary.  The  breadth  of  view,  the  sagacitv,  tous  to  define  so  carefully  the  real  limita- 
and  inimitable  charity  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  tions  of  the  question  at  issue.  But  the 
second  article  certainly  go  far  with  many  circumstances  here  are  quite  exceptional, 
minds  to  remove  the  forebodings  with  For  although  the  widely  general  knowl- 
which  they  received  the  first.  Never-  edge  of  science  makes  the  aberrations  of 
theless,  so  powerful  a  championship  of  individual  theorists  in  that  department 
a  position  which  many  earnest  students  harmless,  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
of  modern  religious  questions  have  seen  theology.  Theology,  in  this  relation, 
reason  wholly  to  abandon  cannot  but  ex-  has  long  suffered  under  quite  unusual 
cite  misgivings  of  a  serious  kind.  And  treatmfent.  Any  visionary  is  taken,  and 
though  these  are  now  in  part  removed  that  notoriously  by  men  of  science,  as 
by  the  large  concessions  and  ampler  the  representative  of  the  system.  And 
statement  of  the  second  paper,  Mr.  it  is  time  for  theology  to  be  relieved  of 
Gladstone  still  deliberately  involves  him-  the  irresponsible  favors  of  a  hundred 
self  with  the  fortunes  of  the  reconcilers,  sciolists,  whose  guerilla  warfare  has  so 
So  far,  however,  is  he  in  advance  of  long  alienated  thinking  men  in  all  de- 
most  of  them  that  much  that  may  be  re-  partmenls  of  knowledge.  That  there  is 
luctantly  said  here  against  the  stand-  a  ”  science  of  theology”  Mr.  Huxley 
point  from  which  they  work  in  no  sense  himself  admits.  It  has  exponents  in 
applies  to  him.  This  much  fairness  not  Britain  and  Germany  as  well-equipped 
less  than  courtesy  fhakes  it  a  pleasure  to  in  learning,  in  sobriety,  in  balance  of 
premise.  mind,  and  in  the  possession  of  the 

It  will  be  recognised  by  every  one  that  scientific  spirit,  as  the  best  of  the  inter- 
the  true  parties  in  this  case  are,  as  the  prefers  of  Nature.  When  these  men 
title  of  Mr.  Huxley’s  article  suggests,  speak  of  science,  it  is  with  respectful  re- 
the  Interpreters  of  Genesis  and  the  liance  upon  the  best  and  most  recent 
Interpreters  of  Nature.  Now,  who  are  authorities.  They  complain  that  when 
the  interpreters  of  Genesis  ?  We  answer  science  speaks  of  them  it  accepts  posi- 
by  asking,  who  are  the  interpreters  of  tions  and  statements  from  any  quarter. 
Nature  ?  from  books  which  have  been  for  years 

We  respectfully  point  out  to  Mr.  Hux-  or  centuries  outgrown  ;  or  from  popular 
ley  that  his  paper  contains  no  single  teachers  whom  scientific  theology  un- 
reference  to  the  interpreters  of  Genesis  weariedly  repudiates.  To  theological 
in  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  term  science  the  whole  underlying  theory  of 
‘‘the  interpreters”  in  the  case  of  the  reconcilers  is  as  exploded  as  Bathy- 
science.  Who  are  “the  interpreters”  bius.  And  Mr.  Huxley’s  interference, 
of  Nature?  Mr.  Huxley  answers,  and  however  much  they  welcome  it  in  the 
rightly,  himself.  And  who  are  ‘‘  the  interest  of  popular  theology,  is  to  them 
interpreters”  of  Genesis?  Certainly  the  amusing  performance  of  a  layman, 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  the  last  to  the  value  of  which  to  scientific  theology 
claim  this  for  himself.  Does  not  the  is  about  the  same  as  would  be  a  refula- 
legitimate  question  lie  between  modern  tion  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  to 
theology  and  modem  science?  And  in  modern  physics.* 

perfect  fairness  should  not  the  title  of  This,  however,  to  some  minds  may 
Mr.  Huxley  s  paper^have  read  ^  Some  *  of  course,  in  commentaries  written  by  :x- 
interpreters  of  Genesis,  and  the  scientific  perts  for  popular  uses,  the  condemnatory  evi- 
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have  to  be  made  plain,  and  we  may 
briefly  devote  ourselves  to  a  statement 
of  the  case. 

The  progress  of  opinion  on  this  whole 
subject  is  marked  by  three  phases  :  first, 
until  the  present  century  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  was  accepted  as  a  veritable 
cosmogony.  This,  in  the  circumstances, 
was  inevitable.  The  hypothesis  of  La¬ 
place  was  not  yet  in  the  field  ;  palaeon¬ 
tology,  Fracastoro  notwithstanding,  had 
produced  nothing  except  what  every  one 
knew  was  the  remains  of  the  Noachian 
Deluge  ;  and  geology,  even  with  Buifon 
behind  it,  had  so  little  to  say  for  itself 
that  a  hint  from  the  Sorbonne  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  quench  what  feeble  light  it  had. 
The  genesis  of  the  world,  therefore,  was 
left  to  Moses,  and  the  most  mechanical 
theory  of  creation — a  purely  anthropo¬ 
morphic  thing  and  not  really  the  sacred 
page  at  all — was  everywheie  accepted. 

Presently,  as  the  sciences  gathered 
volume  and  focussed  their  rays  on  the 
past,  a  new  version  of  creation  was 


dence  from  natural  science  is  sometimes  for¬ 
mally  cited  in  stating  the  case  against  the  recon¬ 
cilers  generally.  From  one  of  the  most  recent, 
as  arelT  as  most  able,  of  these  we  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage,  in  which  Mr.  iluxley  is  antici¬ 
pated  in  so  many  words.  It  is  here  seen,  not 
only  that  theology  "knew  all  this  before,” 
but  how  completely  it  has  abandoned  the  posi¬ 
tion  against  which  Mr.  Huxley's  counter-state¬ 
ments  are  directed  ;  "  This  narrative  is  not  care¬ 
ful  to  follow  the  actual  order  in  which  life  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  globe  :  it  atfirms,  e.g.,  that  fruit- 
trees  existed  before  the  sun  was  made  ,  science 
can  tell  us  of  no  such  vegetation.  It  tells  us 
that  the  birds  were  created  in  the  fifth  day,  the 
reptiles  in  the  sixth  ;  Nature  herself  tells  a  dif¬ 
ferent  tale,  and  assures  us  that  creeping  things 
appeared  before  the  flying  fowl.  But  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  the  regardlessness  of  sci¬ 
entific  accuracy  shown  by  this  writer  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  second  chapter  be  gives 
a  different  account  from  that  which  he  has 
given  in  the  first,  and  an  account  irreconcilable 
with  physical  facts.  ...  He  represents  the 
creation  of  man  as  preceding  the  creation  of 
the  lower  animals — an  order  which  both  the 
first  chapter  and  physical  science  assure  us  was 
not  the  actual  order  observed.  ...  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  a  mistaken  and  dangerous 
attempt  which  is  often  made  to  reconcile  the 
account  of  physical  facts  given  here  with  that 
given  in  Nature  herself.  These  accounts  dis¬ 
agree  in  the  date  or  distance  from  the  present 
time  to  which  the  work  of  creation  is  assigned, 
in  the  length  of  time  which  the  preparation  of 
the  world  for  man  is  said  to  have  occupied,  and 
in  the  order  in  which  life  is  introduced  into 
the  world.” — Gewer/r,  by  Marcus  Dods,  D.  D. 
Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1882. 


spelled  out  from  earth  and  sea  and  stars. 
Accepted  at  first  tentatively,  even  by 
men  of  science,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  theologians  were  for  a  time  un¬ 
willing  to  give  up  the  reading  which  had 
held  the  ground  so  long.  They  there¬ 
fore  adopted  the  policy  which  is  always 
followed  in  similar  circumstances — com¬ 
promise  and  adjustment.  Thus  inter¬ 
vened  the  interregnum  of  the  reconcilers, 
De  Luc,  Kurtz,  Pye-Smith,  Hugh  Mil¬ 
ler,  Chalmers,  and  a  hundred  others 
whom  we  need  not  name.  The  man  who 
speaks  of  the  labors  of  these  workers 
without  respect  has  no  acquaintance  with 
the  methods  by  which  truth,  or  error,  is 
ascertained.  It  was  necessary  that  that 
mine  should  be  worked,  and  worked  out. 
Whatever  fundamental  error  underlay  it, 
it  was  done  with  reverence,  with  cour¬ 
age,  often  with  learning  and  with  elo¬ 
quence.  A  whole  literature  sprang  up 
around  the  reconstruction,  and  one  good 
end  was  at  least  secured — science  was 
ardently  studied  by  the  Church.  But 
the  failure  of  the  new  method  was  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  those  who 
sailed  on  this  shallow  sea  one  by  one 
ran  aground.  This  was  a  moment  of 
peril — one  of  those  moments  which  al¬ 
ways  come  when  truth  is  in  the  making, 
and  which,  honestly  accepted,  lead  to 
new  departures  in  the  diiection  where 
the  true  light  is  ultimately  found.  The 
wise  among  the  harmonists  accepted  the 
situation,  though  some  of  them  did  not 
know  where  next  to  turn.  But  deliver¬ 
ance  swiftly  came,  and  from  an  unlooked- 
for  quarter. 

For  meantime  in  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land,  in  a  wholly  different  department 
of  theology,  another  science  was  at  woik. 
Apart  from  any  questions  of  doctrinal 
detail,  the  young  science  of  Biblical 
Criticism  was  beginning  to  inquire  into 
the  composition,  meaning,  method,  and 
aims  of  the  sacred  books.  It  dealt  with 
these  books,  in  the  first  instance,  simply 
as  literature.  Questions  of  age,  author¬ 
ship,  and  literary  form  were  for  the  first 
time  investigated  by  qualified  experts. 
And  the  result  of  these  labors — labors 
in  the  truest  sense  scientific — is  that 
these  sacred  writings  are  now  regarded 
by  theology  from  a  wholly  changed  stand¬ 
point.  Now  from  this  standpoint  the 
problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  Genesis 
with  geology  simply  disappears.  The 
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probable  scientific  solution,  the  possi¬ 
bility  or  impossibility  of  a  harmony — the 
very  statement  becomes  an  absurdity. 
The  question,  in  fact,  is  as  irrelevant  as 
that  of  the  senior  wrangler  who  asked 
what  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  was  meant 
to  prove.  This  is  of  course  the  true 
method  of  dealing  with  old  theories. 
Beaten  in  argument,  they  will  surely  rise 
again  ;  outgrown,  they  are  forever  dead. 
And  this  is  the  hall-mark  of  all  true 
science,  that  it  destroys  by  fulfilling. 

However  it  may  have  escaped  recog¬ 
nition,  it  is  certain  that  theology  has 
been  at  work  for  some  time  now  with 
methods  of  inquiry  similar  to  those  em¬ 
ployed  by  natural  science.  And  it  has 
already  partially  succeeded  in  working 
out  a  reconstruction  of  some  important 
departments  from  the  standpoint  of  de¬ 
velopment.  If  the  student  of  science 
will  now  apply  to  theology  for  its  Bible, 
two  very  different  books  will  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  him. 

The  one  is  the  Bible  as  it  was  accepted 
by  our  forefathers  ;  the  other  is  the 
Bible  of  modern  theology.  The  books, 
the  chapters,  the  verses,  and  the  words 
are  the  same  in  each,  yet  in  th'e  mean¬ 
ing,  the  interpretation,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  are  looked  at,  they  are  two 
entirely  distinct  Bibles.  The  distinction 
between  them  is  one  which  science  will 
appreciate  the  moment  it  is  stated.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  one  is  constructed  like 
the  world  according  to  the  old  cosmogo¬ 
nies  ;  the  other  is  an  evolution.  The 
one  represents  revelation  as  having  been 
produced  on  the  creative  hypothesis,  the 
Divine-fiat  hypothesis,  the  ready-made 
hypothesis  ;  the  other  on  the  slow-growth 
or  evolution  theory.  This  last — the 
Bible  of  development — is  the  Bible  of 
modern  scientific  theology.  It  is  not  less 
authoritative  than  the  first,  but  it  is  dif¬ 
ferently  authoritative  ;  not  less  inspired, 
it  is  yet  differently  inspired. 

From  its  standpoint  the  Bible  has  not 
been  made  in  a  day,  any  more  than  the 
earth  ;  nor  have  its  parts  been  introduced 
mechanically  into  the  minds  of  certain 
men,  any  more  than  the  cells  of  their 
brain.  In  uttering  it  they  have  not 
spoken  as  mere  automata — the  men, 
though  inspired,  were  authors.  This 
Bible  has  not  been  given  independently 
of  time,  of  place,  or  of  circumstance. 
It  is  not  to  be  read  without  the  philo¬ 


sophic  sense  which  distinguishes  the  pro¬ 
visional  from  the  eternal  ;  the  historic 
sense,  which  separates  the  local  from  the 
universal ;  or  the  literary  sense  which 
recognises  prose  from  poetry,  imagery 
from  science.  The  modern  Bible  is  a 
book  whose  parts,  though  not  of  un¬ 
equal  value,  are  seen  to  be  of  different 
kinds  of  value  ;  where  the  casual  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  essential,  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  from  the  primal  end.  This 
Bible  is  not  an  oracle  which  has  been 
erected  ;  it  has  grown.  Hence  it  is  no 
longer  a  mere  word-book,  nor  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  doctrines,  but  a  nursery  of 
growing  truths.  It  is  not  an  even  plane 
of  proof-texts  without  proportion  or 
emphasis,  or  light  and  shade,  but  a 
revelation  varied  as  Nature,  with  the 
divine  in  its  hidden  parts,  in  its  spirit, 
its  tendencies,  its  obscurities,  and  its 
omissions.  Like  Nature,  it  has  succes¬ 
sive  strata,  and  valley  and  hill-top,  and 
mist  and  atmosphere,  and  rivers  which 
are  flowing  still,  and  hidden  ores,  and 
here  and  there  a  place  which  is  desert, 
and  fossils  too,  whose  crude  forms  are 
the  stepping-stones  to  higher  things.  In 
a  word  this  Bible  is  like  the  world  in 
which  it  is  found,  natural,  human,  intel¬ 
ligible  in  form  ;  mysterious,  inscrutable, 
divine  in  origin  and  essence. 

With  so  living  a  book,  theology  has 
again  become  living.  A  whole  cloud  of 
problems,  perplexities,  anomalies,  and 
doubts  fall  before  it.  No  formal  indict¬ 
ment  is  drawn  against  older  views  ; 
dithculties  are  not  examined  and  an¬ 
swered  in  detail.  Before  the  new  stand¬ 
point  they  disappear  of  themselves.  Men 
who  are  in  revolt  against  many  creeds 
breathe  again  in  this  larger  atmosphere 
and  believe  afresh,  satisfying  their  rea¬ 
son  and  keeping  their  self-respect.  For 
scientific  theology  no  more  pledges  itself 
to-day  to  the  interpretations  of  the  Bible 
of  a  thousand  years  ago  than  does 
science  to  the  interpretations  of  Nature 
in  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  Nature  is 
the  same  to-day  as  in  the  time  of  Pyth¬ 
agoras,  and  the  Bible  is  the  same  to¬ 
day  as  a  thousand  years  ago.  But  the 
Pythagorean  interpretation  of  Nature  is 
not  more  impossible  to  the  modern  mind 
than  are  many  ancient  interpretations — 
those  of  Genesis  among  others — to  the 
scientific  theologian. 

This  is  no  forced  attempt,  observe,  to 
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evade  a  scientific  difficulty  by  conces¬ 
sions  so  vital  as  to  make  the  loss  or  gain 
of  the  position  of  no  importance.  This 
change  is  not  the  product  of  any  destruc¬ 
tive  criticism,  nor  is  this  transformed 
book  in  any  sense  a  mutilated  Bible.  It 
is  the  natural  result  of  the  application  of 
ordinary  critical  methods  to  documents 
which  sooner  or  later  must  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  process  and  from  which 
they  have  never  claimed  exemption. 

But  to  return  to  Genesis.  Those 
modern  critics,  believing  or  unbelieving, 
who  have  studied  the  Biblical  books  as 
literature — studied  them,  for  instance, 
as  Professor  Gowden  has  studied  Shake¬ 
speare — concur  in  pronouncing  the  Bible 
absolutely  free  from  natural  science. 
They  find  there  history,  poetry,  moral 
philosophy,  theology,  lives  and  letters, 
mystical,  devotional,  and  didactic 
pieces  ;  but  science  there  is  none. 
Natural  objects  are,  of  course,  repeated¬ 
ly  referred  to,  and  with  unsurpassed 
sympathy  and  accuracy  of  observation  ; 
but  neither  in  the  intention  of  any  of  the 
innumerable  authors  nor  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  their  work  is  there  any  direct 
trace  of  scientific  teaching.  Could  any 
one  with  any  historic  imagination  for  a 
moment  expect  that  there  would  have 
been  ?  There  was  no  science  then. 
Scientific  questions  were  not  even  asked 
then.  To  have  given  men  science  would 
not  only  have  been  an  anachronism,  but 
a  source  of  mystification  and  confusion 
all  along  the  line.  The  almost  painful 
silence — indeed,  the  absolute  sterility — 
of  the  Bible  with  regard  to  science  is  so 
marked  as  to  have  led  men  to  question 
the  very  beneficence  of  God.  VV'hy  was 
not  the  use  of  the  stars  explained  to 
navigators,  or  chloroform  to  surgeons  ? 
Why  is  a  man  left  to  die  on  the  hillside 
when  the  medicinal  plant  which  could 
save  him,  did  he  but  know  it,  lies  at  his 
feet  ?  What  is  it  to  early  man  to  know 
how  the  moon  was  made  ?  What  he 
wants  to  know  is  how  bread  is  made. 
How  fish  are  to  be  caught,  fowls  snared, 
beasts  trapped  and  their  skins  tanned — 
these  are  his  problems.  Doubtless  there 
are  valid  reasons  why  the  Bible  does  not 
contain  a  technological  dictionary  and 
a  pharmacopoeia,  or  anticipate  the  Ency- 
cU>p<tdia  Britannica.  But  that  it  does 
not  inform  us  on  these  practical  matters 
is  surely  a  valid  argument  why  we  should 


not  expect  it  to  instruct  the  woild  in 
geology.  Mr.  Huxley  is  particular  to 
point  out  to  us  that  the  bat  and  the 
pterodactyle  must  be  classified  under  the 
“  winged  fowl"  of  Genesis,  while  at  a 
stretch  he  believes  the  cockroach  might 
also  be  included.  But  we  should  not 
wonder  if  the  narrator  did  not  think  of 
this. 

Scientific  men,  apparently,  need  this 
warning,  not  less  than  those  whom  they 
punish  for  neglecting  it.  How  igno¬ 
rantly,  often,  the  genius  of  the  Bible  is 
comprehended  by  those  who  are  loudest 
in  their  denunciations  of  its  positions 
otherwise,  is  typically  illustrated  in  the 
following  passage  from  Haeckel.  Hav¬ 
ing  in  an  earlier  paragraph  shown  a  gen¬ 
eral  harmony  between  the  Mosaic  cos¬ 
mogony  and  his  own  theory  cf  creation, 
he  proceeds  to  extract  out  of  Genesis 
nothing  less  than  the  evolution  theory, 
and  that  in  its  last  and  highest  develop¬ 
ments  : — 

Two  great  and  fundamental  ideas,  common 
also  to  the  non  miraculous  theory  of  develop¬ 
ment.  meet  us  in  this  Mosaic  hypothesis  of 
creation  with  surprising  clearness  and  simplic¬ 
ity — the  idea  of  separation  or  diflerentiaiion, 
and  the  idea  of  progressive  development  or 
perfecting.  Although  Moses  looks  upon  the 
results  of  the  great  laws  of  organic  develop- 
hient  ...  as  the  direct  actions  of  a  construc¬ 
ting  Creator,  yet  in  his  theory  there  lies  hid¬ 
den  the  ruling  idea  of  a  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  and  a  differentiation  of  the  originally 
simple  matter.* 

With  the  next  breath  this  interpreter 
of  Genesis  exposes  "  two  great  funda¬ 
mental  errors"  in  the  same  chapter  of 
the  book  in  which  he  has  just  discovered 
the  most  scientific  phases  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  hypothesis,  and  which  lead  him  to 
express  for  Moses  "  just  wonder  and 
admiration."  What  can  be  the  matter 
with  this  singular  book  ?  Why  is  it 
science  to  Haeckel  one  minute  and  error 
the  next  ?  Why  are  Haeckel  and  Mr. 
Huxley  not  agreed,  if  it  is  science  ? 
Why  are  Haeckel  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
agreed,  if  it  is  religion  ?  If  Mr.  Huxley 
does  not  agree  with  Haeckel  why  does 
he  not  agree  witl\  Mr.  (Badstone  ? 

George  Macdonald  has  an  exquisite 
little  poem  called  “  Baby’s  Catechism.” 
It  occurs  among  his  children's  pieces. 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear  ? 

Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here. 

*  Haeckel,  Hitiory  of  Creation,  vol.  i.,  p.  38. 
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Where  did  you  get  your  eyes  so  blue  ?  ^ 

Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through. 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear’ 

I  found  it  waiting  when  (  got  here. 

W’here  did  you  get  that  pearly  ear  ? 

God  spoke,  and  it  came  out  to  hear. 

How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you  ? 

Cod  thought  about  me  and  so  I  grew. 

For  its  purpose  what  could  be  a  finer, 
or  even  a  more  true,  account  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  than  this  ?  Without  a  word  of  literal 
truth  in  it,  it  would  convey  to  the  child’s 
mind  exactly  the  right  impression.  Now 
conceive  of  the  head  nurse  banishing  it 
from  the  nursery  as  calculated  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  children  as  to  the  origin  of  blue 
eyes.  Or  imagine  the  nursery  governess 
who  has  passed  the  South  Kensington 
examination  in  Mr.  Huxley’s  ‘‘  Phys¬ 
iology,”  informing  her  pupils  that  ears 
never  ”  came  out  ”  at  all,  and  that  hear¬ 
ing  was  really  done  inside,  by  the  fibres 
of  Corti  and  the  epithelial  arrangements 
of  the  maculae  acusticae.  Is  it  conceiv¬ 
able,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  parish 
clergyman  could  defend  the  record  on 
the  ground  that  “  the  everywhere”  was 
a  philosophical  presentation  of  the  Al- 
tnighty,  or  that  “  God  thought  about 
me  ”  contained  the  Hegelian  Idea  ?  And. 
yet  this  is  precisely  what  interpreters  of 
Genesis  and  interpreters  of  science  do 
with  the  Bible.  Genesis  is  a  presenta¬ 
tion  of  one  or  two  great  elementary 
truths  to  the  childhood  of  the  world.  It 
can  only  be  read  aright  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  written,  with  its  original 
purpose  in  view,  and  its  original  audi¬ 
ence.  What  did  it  mean  to  them  ? 
What  would  they  understand  by  it  ? 
What  did  they  need  to  know  and  not  to 
know  ? 

To  expand  the  constructive  answers 
to  these  questions  in  detail  does  not  fall 
within  our  province  here.  What  we  have 
to  note  is  that  a  scientific  theory  of  the 
universe  formed  no  part  of  the  original 
writer’s  intention.  Dating  from  the 
childhood  of  the  world,  written  for  chil¬ 
dren,  and  for  that  child-spirit  in  man 
which  remains  unchanged  by  time,  it 
takes  color  and  shape  accordingly.  Its 
object  is  purely  religious,  the  point 
being,  not  how  certain  things  were  made, 
but  that  God  made  them.  It  is  not 
dedicated  to  science,  but  to  the  soul. 
It  is  a  sublime  theology,  given  in  view 


pf  ignorance  or  idolatry  or  polytheism, 
telling  the  worshipful  youth  of  the  world 
that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  every 
creeping  and  flying  thing  were  made  by 
God.  What  world-spirit  teaches  men  to 
finger  its  fluid  numbers  like  a  science 
catalogue,  and  discuss  its  days  in  terms 
of  geological  formations  ?  What  blind¬ 
ness  pursues  them,  that  they  mark  the 
things  He  made  only  with  their  museum- 
labels,  and  think  they  have  exhausted 
its  contribution  when  they  have  never 
even  been  within  sight  of  it  ?  This  is  not 
even  atheism.  It  is  simple  illiterateness. 

The  first  principle  which  must  rule  our 
reading  of  this  book  is  the  elementary 
canon  of  all  literary  criticism,  which  de¬ 
cides  that  any  interpretation  of  a  part  of 
a  book  or  of  a  literature  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  dominant  purpose  or  motif 
of  the  whole.  And  when  one  investigates 
that  dominant  purpose  in  the  case  of  the 
Bible,  he  finds  it  reducing  itself  to  one 
thing — religion.  No  matter  what  view 
is  taken  of  the  composition  or  author¬ 
ship  of  the  several  books,  this  feature 
secures  immediate  and  universal  recog¬ 
nition. 

Mais  s’il  en  eit  ainsi  (says  Lenormant),  me 
demandera-t-on  peui-^tre,  Oi»  done  voyez-vous 
rinspiration  divine  des  fecrivains  qui  ont  fait 
cette  arch^ologie,  le  secours  surnaturel  dont, 
comme  chrfetien,  vous  devez  Ics  croire  guides  ? 
Ou  7  Dans  I’esprit  absolument  nouveau  qui 
anime  leur  narration,  bien  que  la  forme  en  soit 
rest6e  presque  de  tout  point  la  mSme  que  chez 
les  peuples  voisins.* 

A  second  principle  is  expressed  with 
such  appositeness  to  the  present  pur¬ 
pose,  by  an  English  commentator,  that 
his  words  may  be  given  at  length  : — 

There  is  a  principle  frequently  insisted  on, 
scarcely  denied  by  any,  yet  recognized  with 
sufficient  clearness  by  few  of  the  advocates  of 
revelation,  which,  if  fully  and  practically  rec¬ 
ognized,  would  have  saved  themselves  much 
perplexity  and  vexation,  and  the  cause  they 
have  at  heart  the  disgrace  with  which  it  has 
been  covered  by  the  futile  attempts  that  have 
been  made,  through  provisional  and  shifting 
interpretations,  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  Genesis 
with  the  rapidly  advancing  strides  of  physical 
science.  The  principle  referred  to  is  this  : 
matters  which  are  discoverable  by  human  rea¬ 
son,  and  the  means  of  investigation  which  God 
has  put  within  the  reach  of  man’s  faculties,  are 
not  the  proper  subjects  of  Divine  revelation  ; 
and  matters  which  do  not  concern  morals,  or 
bear  on  man’s  spiritual  relations  towards  God, 
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are  not  within  the  province  of  revealed  re* 
ligion.* 

Here  lies  the  whole  matter.  It  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  mere  meaning  of  revela¬ 
tion,  and  proved  by  its  whole  expression, 
that  its  subject-matter  is  that  which  men 
could  not  Bnd  out  for  themselves*.  Men 
could  find  out  the  order  in  which  the 
world  was  made.  What  they  could  not 
find  out  was,  that  God  made  it.  To 
this  day  they  have  not  found  that  out. 
Even  some  of  the  wisest  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries,  after  trying  to  find  that  out 
for  half  a  lifetime,  have  been  forced  to 
give  it  up.  Hence  the  true  function  of 
revelation.  Nature  in  Genesis  has  no 
link  with  geology,  seeks  none  and  needs 


none  :  man  has  no  link  with  biology,  and 
misses  none.  What  he  really  needs  and 
really  misses — for  he  can  get  it  nowhere 
else — Genesis  gives  him  ;  it  links  nature 
and  man  with  their  Maker.  And  this  is 
the  one  high  sense  in  which  Genesis  can 
be  said  to  be  scientific.  The  scientific 
man  must  go  there  to  complete  his 
science,  or  it  remains  forever  incom¬ 
plete.  Let  him  no  longer  resort  thither 
to  attack  what  is  not  really  there.  What 
is  really  there  he  cannot  attack,  for  he 
cannot  do  without  it.  Nor  let  religion 
plant  positions  there  which  can  only  keep 
science  out.  Then  only  can  the  inter¬ 
preters  of  Nature  and  the  interpreters  of 
Genesis  understand  each  other. — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 
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The  present  fame  of  Sir  John  Everett 
Millais  exhibits  a  curious  phenomenon. 
It  is  at  once  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  living  artist,  with  one  possible  ex¬ 
ception,  and  more  disputed,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  painter  who  enjoys 
what  may  be  called  fame  at  all.  ^very 
one  knows  .Millais’  pictures  ;  every  one 
delights  in  some,  at  least,  among  them  ; 
and  yet  most  people  seem  to  find  blame 
come  easier  to  their  lips  than  praise 
when  they  talk  of  them.  By  one  he  is 
abused  for  his  desertion,  which  is  no  de¬ 
sertion,  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  principles 
of  his  youth  ;  by  another,  for  the  echoes 
from  the  famous  revolt  which  may  still 
be  traced  in  his  work.  At  one  time  he 
is  told  that  he  cares  too  much  for  tech¬ 
nique  ;  at  another,  that  technically  he 
is  no  painter.  And  the  odd  thing  is  that 
in  all  those  fault-findings  there  is  a  basis 
of  truth.  The  versatility  which  first 
showed  itself  in  the  ease  with  which  the 
young  painter  of  twenty  threw  off  the 
yoke  of  convention,  and  followed  up 
such  a  picture  as  the  “  VVMlliam  Hugh 
Fenn,  Esq.,”  of  1848,  with  the  “  Isa¬ 
bella”  of  twelve  months  later,  has  pur¬ 
sued  him  through  life,  and  while  it  has 
given  extraordinary  variety  to  his  work, 
has  too  often  disturbed  its  unity.  From 
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the  one  hundred  and  sixty  pictures,  draw¬ 
ings,  and  sketches,  now  gathered  togeth¬ 
er  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  it  is  difficult, 
until  we  come  down  to  his  latest  things, 
to  pick  more  than  two  or  three  in  which 
his  aim  has  been  single.  This  fact,  no 
doubt,  adds  enormously  to  the  interest 
of  the  show  as  a  whole,  for  it  ensures 
the  presence  of  something  that  will  at¬ 
tract  in  almost  everything  there.  But  it 
also  puts  an  alloy  into  the  admiration  of 
each  one  of  us.  On  one  canvas  we  find 
uppermost  the  bent  which  made  him  a 
pre-Raphaelite  *,  on  another,  that  which 
led  him  apart  from  the  Brotherhood  v 
here  he  is  mainly  a  painter,  there  mainly 
a  dramatist  in  paint.  In  nearly  every 
one  of  his  pictures  all  these  tendencies 
arc  to  be  traced  together  ;  their  propor¬ 
tion  only  varies.  Consequently  we  can¬ 
not  often  resign  ourselves  to  pure  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Before  the  ”  Huguenot,”  we  are 
distracted  by  the  aggressive  color  ;  be¬ 
fore  the  “  Hook,”  by  the  pains  taken  to 
give  the  texture,  the  weight,  and  the  age 
of  the  coat  ;  before  the  ”  Knight  Ei- 
rant,”  by  the  dragging  of  the  story  up 
into  the  sky  corners.  The  distraction  is 
small  and  in  the  long  run  will  not  affect 
the  judgment  to  be  passed,  but  mean¬ 
while  it  serves  in  some  degree  to  account 
for  the  strange  contradiction  between 
the  universal  fame  of  the  painter  and 
29 
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what  is  every  day  written  and  said  about 
his  art. 

The  real  career  of  Sir  John  Millais 
may  be  divided,  I  think,  into  three 
parts.  The  first  part  includes  the  years 
between  1849  and  i860  ;  it  begins  with 
“  Isabella,"  and  ends  with  the  "  Black 
Brunswickcr."  One  or  two  dropping 
shots  from  it  blend  it  with  the  next  cam¬ 
paign,  but  the  break  at  the  picture  I 
have  named  is  fairly  marked.  These 
eleven  years  are  characterized  by  more 
or  less  complete  obedience  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  P-R.  B.  I  do  not  in  the 
least  mean  to  say  that  those  doctrines 
are  Uved  up  to.  In  more  than  one  pict¬ 
ure  we  can  see  grounds  for  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
jeremiads  of  1857  ;  but  there  is  no  clear 
sign  as  yet  of  conscious  revolt.  The 
strain  of  the  new  system  is  beginning  to 
tell,  but  neither  in  conception  nor  execu¬ 
tion  have  we  evidence  that  the  artist 
deliberately  meant  to  modify  its  strict¬ 
ness.  But  after  the  “  Black  Brunswick- 
er,”  there  is  such  evidence,  and  it  rap¬ 
idly  gathers.  In  the  Grosvenor  collec¬ 
tion  the  years  from  i860  to  1863  arc  not 
very  well  exemplified,  but  from  1864  to 
1872  there  is  plenty  of  material.  Of  these 
twelve  years  the  distinctive. features  are, 

I  think,  a  pretty  constant  fidelity  to  pre- 
Raphaelism  in  the  conception  of  a  pict¬ 
ure  and  in  the  choice  of  accessories  to 
put  into  it,  combined  with  a  new  freedom 
in  rendering  and  a  new  concern  for  prct- 
tiness.  The  third  period  begins  fairly 
with  1872,  after  having  sent  out  two 
feelers  in  1868,  the  “Stella"  and 
“  V'^anessa.”  It  shows  Sir  John  Millais 
back  on  the  road  beaten  by  the  crowd 
of  painters  who  have  reached  fame  be¬ 
fore  him.  I  proposed  to  note  what  seem 
to  me  the  best  examples  of  each  period, 
and  then  to  attempt  some  conclusion  as 
■to  what  Sir  John  Millais'  distinctive 
achievement  in  art  may  be. 

To  his  first  two  years  as  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  belong  three  pictures  which 
are  full  of  the  highest  interest  as  records 
of  thought,  and  as  examples  of  the 
manual  dexterity  reached  j)y  their  paint¬ 
er  while  he  was  yet  little  more  than  a 
boy.  These  are"  Isabella,"  “Ferdinand 
saved  by  Ariel,"  and  “  Christ  in  the 
House  of  His  Parents,"  better  known  as 
the  ‘  Carpenter’s  Shop."  All  three  are 
painted  with  a  union  of  pictorial  and 
technical  «kiU  to  which  we  can  find  no 


parallel  without  harking  back  to  John 
Van  Eyck.  They  are  well  drawn  and 
completely  modelled  ;  they  are  as  clear 
and  brilliant  in  color,  and  as  solid  in 
surface,  as  it  is  possible  for  pictures  to 
be  ;  but  they  are  not  creations.  They 
have  no  unity  beyond  that  given  by  the 
story  they  tell.  To  my  mind  the  first 
of  Millais’  productions  lobe  in  all  things 
a  picture  is  the  “  Return  of  the  Dove 
to  the  Ark,”  painted  for  the  Academy 
of  1857.  The  conception  is  as  simple 
as  a  Van  Eyck,  and  as  forceful.  Two 
young  women — wives,  we  may  guess,  of 
Shem  and  Japhet — stand  upon  straw  in 
the  gloom  of  the  Ark,  and  caress  the 
dove  which  has  flown  in  weary  from  a 
world  still  covered  with  a  waste  of 
water.  The  bird  cowers  with  ruffled 
plumes  against  the  breast  of  one  woman, 
while  the  other  stoops  to  kiss  it.  Their 
robes  are  draperies,  long  gaberdines  with 
neither  plait  nor  crinkle.  One  wears, 
besides,  a  curious  sort  of  pinafore  which 
hangs  straight  from  her  neck  to  her  feet, 
and  supplies  the  required  mass  of  white. 
I^  color  the  “  Return  of  the  Dove’’  is 
perfect  in  its  transparent  harmony,  while 
it  displays  a  rhythm  of  line  and  a  cohe¬ 
rence  of  light  and  shadow  which  Millais 
has  never  surpassed.  The  “  Huguenot,’’ 
of  a  year  later,  is  so  familiar  in  black 
and  white  that  I  need  here  say  only  that 
it  gains  little  by  color.  In  obedience  to 
the  principles  under  which  he  worked, 
Millais  selected  such  tints  as  should 
heighten  the  look  of  truth  and  accident, 
rather  than  such  as  would  most  thorough¬ 
ly  satisfy  a  painter’s  eye.  The  red  of 
the  brick  wall,  the  cold  green  of  the  ivy 
upon  it  and  of  the  nasturtium  which 
crawls  about  the  ground,  the  warm  black, 
brilliant  violet,  and  cool  yellow  of  the 
lovers’  costumes,  make  up  a  set  of  notes 
which  can  hardly  be  called  a  chord.  In 
the  composition,  too,  the  signs  of  effort 
are  unmistakable  ;  and  it  is  not  until  we 
fix  our  eyes  upon  those  of  the  Huguenot 
and  his  mistress  that  we  realise  how 
great  a  picture  we  are  looking  at.  In 
these  two  faces  we  get  the  first  hint  of 
what,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  was  to 
be  the  great  distinctive  feature  of  .Millais’ 
art.  By  depth  and  truth  of  expression, 
and  by  the  reciprocity  which  almost 
blends  two  souls  into  one,  the  “  Hugue¬ 
not  ’’  stands  out  from  all  other  painted 
dramas.  “  Ophelia "  belongs  to  the 
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same  year  as  the  “  Huguenot.”  The 
two  have  been  hung  together  at  the  Gros- 
venor.  Like  all  but  one  of  its  author's 
early  things,  the  ”  Ophelia  ”  is  as  solid 
and  brilliant  as  on  the  day  it  left  the 
easel.  A  tendency  often  shown  by  Mil¬ 
lais  to  exaggerate  the  eyes  and  the  ruddy 
lips  in  his  female  heads  is  here  to  be 
strongly  traced  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
picture  is  the  most  uncompromisingly 
real  he  has  done.  What  I  may  call  its 
action,  the  gliding  of  the  water,  and  the 
steady  though  almost  imperceptible 
change  from  floating  to  sinking  of  the 
girl's  figure  and  inflated  draperies,  is  so 
true  that  as  we  look  we  wonder  how  it 
was  studied.  The  head  of  Ophelia  was 
painted  from  that  of  Miss  Siddall,  after¬ 
wards  the  wife  of  Dhnte  Rossetti  ;  the 
background,  we  are  told,  from  a  turn  on 
the  river  Ewell,  near  Kingston.  A  third 
portrait  from  this  same  year  has  been 
hung  at  the  Grosvenor  since  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  opened.  It  is  the  small  head, 
painted  in  a  round,  of  the  first  Mrs. 
Coventry  Patmore,  the  “  Angel  in  the 
House.”  To  a  modern  eye,  accustomed 
to  see  women  with  their  hair  laid  close 
to  the  sides  of  their  heads,  and  dragged 
down  to  their  eyes,  there  is  something 
grotesque  in  these  great  wing-like 
masses,  so  divided  as  to  show  the  whole 
height  of  the  forehead  ;  but  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  face  and  the  jewel-like  color 
which  glows  over  the  whole  small  sur¬ 
face  of  the  picture  give  it  a  power  to 
please  beyond  the  reach  of  fashion.  The 
background  has  failed,  has  torn  itself 
into  wide  cracks  all  over — the  only  in¬ 
stance  of  such  an  accident,  I  believe,  in 
the  whole  of  Millais’  early  work. 

In  1853  Millais  painted  the  “  Pro¬ 
scribed  Royalist  ”  and  the  “  Order  of 
Release.”  The  first  is  at  the  Grosvenor, 
the  second  not.  As  one  of  that  series 
of  painted  dramas  of  which  the  ”  Hugue¬ 
not  ”  was  the  first,  the  “  Proscribed 
Royalist”  is  important;  while  in  parts 
it  has  painting  to  show  which  may  be 
compared  to  anything  its  author  has 
done  ;  but  it  is  too  much  of  a  tour  de 
force  to  be  satisfactory  in  color.  The 
brown  of  the  girl's  dress  is  just  one  of 
those  tints  that  no  painter  would  choose 
at  all,  unless  in  obedience  to  a  theory, 
and  here  it  is  practically  the  only  color. 
The  ”  Order  of  Release,”  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  first  thing  after  the”  Return 


of  the  Dove”  with  which  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  find  any  serious  fault.  Its  com¬ 
position  is  a  little  serri  and  complex, 
like  that  of  the  “  Huguenot,''  but  it  is 
quite  natural,  and  the  whole  story  is 
there.  The  picture  does  not  even  want 
a  name.  The  scrap  of  paper,  the  gaoler's 
keys,  the  contr^isting  scarlet  and  tartan 
of  the  two  men,  tell  the  history  of  the 
group  of  figures  as  completely  and  lucidly 
as  the  greatest  master  of  prose  could  tell 
it.  However  long  the  picture  may  live, 
there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  misunder¬ 
stood.  And  it  has  another  surpassing 
merit,  the  merit  of  expression.  As  in 
the  ”  Huguenot,”  the  general  drift  of  it 
all  can  be  fully  read  in  the  woman's  face. 
Love,  and  the  remains  of  terror,  triumph, 
distrust,  and  contempt,  can  ail  be  traced 
in  this  helpful  northern  countenance. 
The  lady  who  was  to  become  Mrs.  Mil¬ 
lais  a  year  later  sat  for  it.  A  water-color 
portrait,  painted  in  the  same  year,  and 
now  No.  159  at  the  Grosvenor,  shows 
how  closely  her  features  were  followed. 

The  next  thing  before  which  we  need 
pause  is  the  ”  Rescue,”  of  1855,  one  of 
the  many  pictures  of  its  author  over 
which  a  hot  discussion  was  raised.  It 
required  some  temerity  to  call  Millais’ 
natural  history  in  question  during  his 
pre-Raphaelite  years.  But  people  did 
It  over  the  nasturtium  in  the  “  Hugue¬ 
not,”  and  they  did  it  again  over  the 
fire-light  in  the  ”  Rescue.”  Here  the 
problem  was  to  paint  the  effect  of  fire¬ 
light  falling  upon  such  strongly  contrast¬ 
ing  things  as  black  cloth,  a  parti-colored 
stair-carpet,  and  white  night-gown  ;  and 
a  painter  who  had  shown  himself  so  de¬ 
termined  to  cling  to  fact  as  the  young 
pre-Raphaelite,  might  have  been  trusted 
to  take  measures  for  its  right  solution. 
And  so,  in  fact,  he  did.  Mr.  F.  G. 
Stephens  tells  us  that  he  lighted  his 
models  from  a  brazier,  interposing, 
moreover,  a  sheet  of  red  glass  between 
them  and  the  fire.  But  no  evidence  of 
care  will  prevent  those  fault-finders,  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  pit  their  vague  impres¬ 
sions  against  the  careful  study  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  artist,  from  refusing  the  merit  of 
truth  to  any  effect  which  strikes  them  as 
new.  They  cavilled  at  the  ”  Rescue,” 
and  their  cavillings  brought  Mr.  Ruskin 
on  the  scene,  who,  in  a  few  lucid  sen¬ 
tences  in  his  Notes  to  the  Academy  of 
1855,  describes  the  contrasts  of  black 
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and  red  amonK  burning  coals,  and  sends 
objectors  to  their  kitchen  fires  (or  proof 
of  what  he  says. 

The  same  year  as  the  "  Rescue,”  Mr. 
Millais  painted  a  portrait  in  water-color, 
of  John  Leech.  It  was  at  the  Academy, 
but  was  stolen  after  its  return  to  the 
painter's  studio,  and  c^uld  never  be 
traced. 

“  Peace  Concluded”  and  ”  Autumn 
Leaves  ”  are  the  chief  things  from  the 
next  two  years,  and  then,  if  we  may  take 
the  dithyrambs  of  Mr.  K\i%\i\nau  s^rieux, 
wt  reach  the  picture  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ’49  were  abandoned.  His 
words  have  often  been  quoted,  but  they 
will  bear  quoting  again,  because,  read 
by  the  light  of  “  Sir  Isumbras,”  they  let 
us  see  deeply  into  the  great  writer’s 
notions  as  to  what  a  picture  should  be. 
”  I  see  with  consternation,”  says  Mr. 
Ruskin,  ”  that  it  was  not  the  Parnassian 
rock  Mr.  Millais  was  ascending,  but  the 
Tarpeian.  The  change  in  his  manner 
from  the  year  of  ‘  Ophelia  ’  and  ‘  Mari¬ 
ana'  to  1857  is  not  merely  fall — it  is 
catastrophe  ;  not  merely  loss  of  power, 
but  reversal  of  principle.  .  .  .  His  ex¬ 
cellence  has  been  effaced,”  he  said, 
“  *  as  a  man  wipethadish,  wiping  it  and 
turning  it  upside  down  !’  ”  And  what 
is  the  justification  for  all  this  ?  That 
the  “  yellow  and  vermilion  ”  of  the 
foreground  figures  are  inconsistent  with 
the  evening  shadows  which  are  spread¬ 
ing  over  the  lovely  landscape  beyond  ; 
and  that  there  is  more  light  in  the  water 
than  in  the  sky.  Even  granting  that 
Mr.  Ruskin  is  correct  in  his  facts,  he 
has  here  said  nothing  to  which  many  a 
parallel  could  not  be  found  among  pict¬ 
ures  that  all  the  world  agrees  to  count 
among  its  priceless  treasures.  Nothing 
is  commoner,  even  with  those  masters 
whom  he  would  be  readiest  to  call  great 
— Titian,  Tintoretto,  Velasquei— than 
to  reinforce  their  main  subject  by 
spreading  an  inconsistent  twilight  over 
the  distance  beyond.  But,  bold  as  it 
sounds  to  say  so,  I  doubt  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
facts,  and  I  doubt  them  partly  because 
of  my  faith  in  the  painter’s  care,  partly 
from  my  own  observation. 

Since  my  special  attention  was  called 
to  the  strictures  I  have  quoted,  I  have 
taken  many  opportunities  to  watch  the 
effect  of  gathering  twilight  upon  near 
and  brightly-colored  objects  ;  and  I  have 


found  that  while  strongly  absorbent 
colors,  such  as  black,  dark  blue,  and 
dark  crimson,  very  soon  become  merely 
breadths  of  gloom,  bright  yellows,  reds, 
and  other  high  tones,  keep  their  full 
resonance  when  close  at  hand,  long  after 
such  things  as  distant  trees  and  build¬ 
ings  have  begun  to  herald  the  approach 
of  night  ;  and  this  is  just  what  we  find 
in  ”  Sir  Isumbras.”  So  far  as  it  goes, 
the  landscape  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  Mil¬ 
lais  has  painted.  It  is  full  of  mystery, 
and  yet  it  has  all  the  sense  of  reality  we 
feel  before  such  things  as  ”  Chill  Oc¬ 
tober  ”  and  ”  Over  the  Hills  and  Far 
Away  ”  ;  and  in  conception  the  figures 
are  worthy  of  tne  landscape.  The  old 
knight — a  knight  so  aged  that  his  gilded 
armor  must  by  thi^  have  been  marked  by 
about  its  last  dint — bends  tenderly  over 
the  awe-struck  girl  on  his  saddle-bow, 
while  the  boy  behind  clings  on  to  him 
sturdily,  and  with  no  more  thought  of 
his  patrician  grandeur  than  the  horse 
which  carries  them  all.  As  we  look  at 
the  group,  the  echoes  from  a  life  that 
has  passed  away  stir  most  strongly  in  us. 
The  painter  gives  us  a  new  link  with  the 
days  of  chivalry,  by  the  touch  of  familiar 
nature  in  the  head  of  the  knight  and  by 
the  broad  Saxon  rusticity  of  the  children, 
until  we  feel  as  though  we,  too,  had  lived 
when  rivers  were  forded,  and  men  went 
cased  in  iron,  and  nuns  walked  out,  as 
the  sun  set,  to  say  their  “  Aves  ”  in  the 
summer  fields.  But  Sir  Isumbras  has 
gone  home,  and,  with  the  new  day,  the 
peasants  whom  he  carried  on  his  broad- 
backed  Norman  charger  have  entered 
upon  the  birthright  that  was  his. 

In  1859  Mr.  Millais’  chief  picture  was 
the  ”  Vale  of  Rest.”  From  a  literary 
standpoint,  there  is  more  poetry  in  it 
than  in  aught  else  he  has  done,  but  in 
execution  it  betrays  the  heaviness  of 
hand  which  is  so  evident  in  the  details 
of  ”  Sir  Isumbras.”  At  the  Grosvenor, 
the  ”  Vale  of  Rest  ”  is  present  only  in  a 
pen  study.  The  picture  itself  belonged 
to  the  late  Mr.  William  Graham.  With 
a  number  of  Rossetti’s,  it  will  come  to 
the  hammer  at  Christie’s  a  few  weeks 
hence,  and  its  fate  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  “  Spring  ” — also  known  as 
‘‘Apple  Blossoms” — and  ‘‘The  Love 
of  James  I.  of  Scotland  ”  also  belonged 
to  this  year.  With  neither  of  these  have 
I  sufficient  acquaintance  to  say  what 
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place  they  should  take  in  Millais’  auvre  ; 
but,  among  those  who  know  it  well,  the 
first*named  is  included  among  his  best 
things. 

The  last  picture  in  this  first  period  is 
the  “  Black  Brunswicker.”  As  a  black 
and  white,  it  deserves  a  place  beside  the 
"  Proscribed  Royalist,"  even  beside  the 
"  Order  of  Release  ’’  and  the  “  Hugue¬ 
not,"  but  as  a  work  in  color  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  worst  of  those.  The  green 
wall-paper,  the  mahogany  door,  the  girl’s 
white  dress  with  its  scarlet  ribbons,  and 
the  man’s  sombre  uniform,  make  up  a 
color  arrangement  in  which  ro  eye  can 
take  pleasure  ;  while  they  are  open  to 
another  objection,  in  that  they  are  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  scene  of  the  in¬ 
cident.  This,  1  imagine,  is  Brussels, 
on  the  night  of  the  famous  ball.  The 
girl  has  come  early  from  the  Duchess 
of  Richmond’s  to  see  the  last  of  her 
lover  before  he  rides  off  to  join  Bruns¬ 
wick  at  Quatre  Bras.  But  the  room  is 
a  typical  English  one,  from  a  middle- 
class  London  house.  Carpet,  paper, 
door,  and  furniture  are  all  alike  taste¬ 
less,  and  all  alike  impossible  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Dover. 

These,  then,  are  the  chief  results  of 
Millais’  pre-Raphaelite  years.  Among 
them  are  to  be  found  the  best  things  the 
.  movement  produced  ;  for  the  few  Ros¬ 
settis  in  which  the  signs  of  a  prolonged 
vitality  are  to  be  traced  are,  in  truth, 
not  pre-Raphaelite  at  all.  And  what 
evidence  do  we  get  from  them  as  to  the 
value  of  the  notions  insisted  on  in  the 
Germ  ?  I  think  they  prove  that  the 
doctrine  of  non-selection  was  altogether 
pernicious  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  ruined  as 
creations  all  those  works  in  which  it 
was  faithfully  applied,  while  it  was  so 
logically  absurd  that,  even  from  the  ab¬ 
stract  standpoint,  it  deserved  no  alle¬ 
giance.  I  think,  too,  they  show  what 
so  many  deny,  that  the  insistance  on  a 
moral  aim,  which  implies  an  indirect 
appeal  by  association  and  experience 
rather  than  a  direct  one  to  sense, 
weakens  a  picture  by  destroying  its 
unity.  There  remains  only  the  precept 
of  fidelity  to  nature,  which  can  hardly 
be  claimed,  in  its  sensible,  not  to  say 
possible,  form,  as  distinctly  pre-Raohael- 
ite.  No  one  now  is  likely  to  dispute 
its  value.  In  all  the  more  important 
.pictures  painted  by  Millais  up  to  this 


time  there  are  signs  of  hard  thinkfnp. 
We  must  not  forget  Ruskin’s  dictum, 
that  great  things  are  only  done  by  great 
men,  by  whom  they  are  done  easily. 
But  in  such  things  as  the  “  Huguenot  ” 
and  the  "  Order  of  Release"  the  mere 
interweaving  of  the  lines  must  have  taken 
much  pains  to  bring  to  the  complex 
simplicity  we  see.  After  i860  we  get 
no  more  of  this.  The  large  picture  cf 
1862,  the  "  Ransom,”  is  hardly  corr- 
posed  at  all.  The  painter  seems  to  have 
reverted  to  the  naturalism  which  gov¬ 
erned  the  arrangement  of  his  first  im¬ 
portant  work,  the  "  Isabella,"  and 
henceforth  we  find  no  more  of  the  al¬ 
most  painfully  condensed  narratives  of 
the  years  between  1850  and  i860. 

And  now  as  to  the  result  of  these  first 
ten  years  of  activity.  If  we  listened  to 
much  that  is  said  and  written,  we  should 
believe  that  in  his  youth  Millais  reached 
a  height  to  which  he  has  never  since  at¬ 
tained  or  cared  to  attain,  and  that  his 
work  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  a  fast  decline.  One  writer  has  told 
us  that  "  Millais  is  one  of  the  rare 
artists  who  have  made  other  people  feel 
in  his  pictures  what  he  has  never  felt 
himself.  According  to  all  theories  cf 
art  in  the  world  worth  listening  to,  this 
is  impossible  ;  but  he  did  it.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  look  at  these  early  works 
without  seeing  that  they  are  absolutely 
transfused,  first  with  the  spirit  of  Ros¬ 
setti,  second  with  the  spirit  of  Ruskin  ; 
and  that  as  that  influence  fades,  so  also 
fades  the  poetry  of  the  work.”  The 
writer  goes  on  to  compare  a  fine  thing 
from  the  first  period  with  a  poor  one 
from  the  last,  and  to  declare  that  the 
"  comparison  would  hold  equally  good 
of  any  of  the  pictures  of  similar  periods," 
of  the  "  Mr.  Wyatt  "  and  the  "  Mr. 
Hook  "  for  instance,  or  the  "  Pot 
Pourri  "  and  the  first  “  Mr.  Gladstone." 
"  In  the  old  days  he  had  to  help  him," 
he  says  again,  "  not  only  his  hands  and 
his  plenitude  of  time,  but  Ruskin’s  brains 
and  Rossetti’s  spirit."  All  this  is  im¬ 
probable  on  the  face  of  it.  To  declare 
that  an  artist  who  was  afterwards  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  works  as  the  portraits  I  have 
named,  was  in  his  youth  a  mere  shuttle¬ 
cock  beaten  backwards  and  forwards  be¬ 
tween  two  poets,  is  to  make  a  draft  upon 
our  credulity,  which  we  may  w’ell  refuse 
to  honor.  We  must  go  a  little  deeper 
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into  the  question,  and  see  whether  we 
cannot  find  some  explanation  of  the 
change  that  shall  be  more  consistent 
with  the  strong  individuality  he  has  over 
and  over  again  proved  himself  to  pos¬ 
sess. 

The  distinctive  mark  of  all  true  artists 
is  sympathy  with  the  material  in  which 
they  work.  Whether  it  be  stone,  or 
paint,  or  words,  they  do  their  utmost  to 
bring  out  its  peculiar  powers,  to  give  it 
that  kind  of  expression  of  which  it  alone 
is  capable,  and  to  confine  it  within  those 
limits  in  which  it  is  most  itself.  He  to 
whom  nature  has  given  an  infinite  im¬ 
agination,  takes  words  for  his  instru¬ 
ment.  They  are  at  once  wider  in  scope, 
more  definite  in  value,  and  more  fully 
understood  by  an  audience  than  any 
other.  Like  Ruskin,  such  a  man  may 
elect  to  use  his  words  upon  a  theme  in 
which  he  can  be  greatly  helped  by  sonae 
art  speaking  directly  to  the  senses  ;  he 
will  then  attempt,  in  all  honesty,  to  en¬ 
list  that  art  in  his  service,  and  to  get  its 
professors  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
more  perfect  setting  forth  of  his  doc¬ 
trines.  And  when  the  potential  poet 
and  the  potential  painter  are  combined 
in  one  man,  the  poet,  as  the  first  comer 
and  the  more  in  touch  with  humanity  at 
large,  is  pretty  sure  to  impress  the  paint¬ 
er  and  to  make  him  do  his  bidding. 
So  it  was  with  Rossetti.  He  was  a 
dreamer  of  dreams  with  a  power  of 
peculiar  expression  in  words.  But  in 
spite  of  the  splendid,  ill-regulated  color 
faculty  which  now  and  then  landed  him 
in  a  masterpiece,  he  never  became  a 
painter  ;  he  never  learnt  to  use  paint 
easily  for  his  own,  still  less  to  use  it  for 
its  right,  purpose.  The  time  he  might 
have  spent  in  making  himself  as  perfect 
an  artist  to  the  eye  as  he  was  to  the 
mind,  he  lost  in  trying  for  an  impossible 
union  between  the  abstract  and  the  con¬ 
crete.  In  him  we  have  to  lament  a  great 
painter  spoilt  by  complication  with  a 
poet,  and  in  Ruskin  a  great  poet  spoilt 
by  complication  with  a  critic.  Let  us 
not  grieve  because  thev  failed  to  keep  a 
third  gifted  nature  off  the  broad  road 
that  lay  before  it. 

We  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  one 
art  in  which  all  educated  people  are  more 
or  less  proficient  is  the  use  of  words. 
Language  is  learnt  by  familiarity  ;  and 
from  the  days  before  our  memory  begins 


we  are  all  of  us  familiar  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  tongue.  In  the  chaos  of 
modern  society,  the  language  of  art  can 
only  be  learnt  in  special  places  and  at 
an  age  which  gives  the  rival  language  of 
words  a  long  start,  a  start  so  long  that 
it  requires  unusual  powers  on  our  sensu¬ 
ous  side  to  catch  it  up  at  all.  If  we 
look  at  the  work  of  almost  any  young 
artist,  we  find  an  implicit  belief  that  the 
strength  of  a  work  of  art  must  lie  in  the 
story  it  has  to  tell.  A  good  name  and 
a  good  subject  is  his  great  idea.  He  has 
learnt  how  to  imitate,  but  he  has  not  yet 
learnt  that  paint  can  be  made  to  speak. 
He  has  learnt  how  a  picture  can  echo  a 
poem,  but  he  has  not  learnt  what  poetic 
possibilities  there  aie  in  the  very  pigment 
he  has  to  use.  But  in  time,  if  the  artistic 
gift  be  the  strongest  in  him,  he  will  learn 
all  this  ;  he  will  learn  that  his  art  can  do 
without  the  novelist,  without  the  his¬ 
torian,  without  the  poet  ;  he  will  learn 
that  the  more  self-contained  his  works 
are,  the  better  will  be  their  chances  of 
life  ;  he  will  learn  that  to  all  who  can 
read  the  language  of  art — and  to  them 
is  the  permanent  fame  of  a  painter  com¬ 
mitted — the  value  of  his  work  will 
depend,  not  on  that  part  of  its  message 
which  could  be  given  in  words,  but  on 
that  which  can  be  given  no  way  else 
than  in  paint.  He  will  learn  that  the 
great  painters  of  the  world  were  Titian, 
and  Tintoretto,  and  Velasquez,  and 
Rembrandt,  and  Rubens  ;  and  that  they 
were  great  through  their  reliance  on  their 
own  art,  through  their  determination 
that,  if  their  pictures  had  poetry,  the 
poetry  should  be  on  the  canvas,  and  not 
in  some  written  book  of  which  it  might 
catch  the  reflection.  He  will  learn,  in 
short,  that  in  the  universal  and  everlast¬ 
ing  language  which  speaks  through  form 
and  light  and  color,  hearts  may  be  stirred 
as  deeply,  although  they  cannot  be  so 
widely  informed,  as  by  the  conventional 
language  of  words. 

During  the  years  from  1850  to  i860 
this  knowledge  was  gradually  gathering 
in  Millais’  mind,  and  in  the  pictures 
painted  during  his  second  period  we 
find  it  contending  with  the  literary  pro¬ 
pensities  inculcated  by  the  Brotherhood. 
Over  these  works  I  do  not  need  to  dwell, 
as  the  lesson  of  his  career  is  contained 
in  its  beginning  and  in  its  maturity.  1 
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may  stop,  however,  to  point  out  how  one 
of  its  characteristics  is  the  variety  which 
always  attends  a  period  of  tran«ition  and 
indecision.  In  the  “  Minuet”  of  1866, 
and  even  in  the  ”  Miss  Nina  Lehmann  ” 
of  1869,  we  have  what  are  essentially  pre- 
Raphaelite  pictures  ;  while  in  “  Charlie 
IS  my  Darling.”  the  freely-handled  ”  Sis¬ 
ters,”  the  “  Gambler’s  Wife,"  and, 
above  all,  in  the  "  Vanessa,”  we  have 
things  governed  from  start  to  finish  by 
purely  pictorial  notions.  In  some  re¬ 
spects  the  “Gambler’s  Wife”  may  be 
said  to  be  Millais’  masterpiece.  The 
story  told  is  exactly  suited  to  a  picture. 
It  is  momentary,  but  it  is  all  there  ;  it  is 
absolutely  definite  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but 
it  leaves  us  to  divine  what  we  please.  It 
suggests  simplicity  of  line,  it  allows  grace 
of  pose,  it  leads  naturally  to  picturesque 
accessories,  and  it  demands  pregnant 
expression.  All  this  we  find  in  the  pict¬ 
ure  ;  and  we  find,  besides,  a  delicacy  of 
manipulation  and  a  rich,  subdued  trans¬ 
parency  of  color  which  are  not  always  at 
its  author’s  command. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  last  phase  of 
Sir  John  Millais’  art — the  phase  which 
shows  him  in  full  possession  of  his 
powers,  and  in  full  determination  as  to 
what  to  do  with  them.  From  1872  on¬ 
wards  every  picture  he  paints  is  con¬ 
ceived  and  carried  out  entirely  on  pic¬ 
torial  lines.  Everything  is  put  in  or 
left  out  in  accordance  with  its  value  to 
the  final  impression.  The  aim  is  no 
longer  to  lead  the  eye  outside  the  canvas 
and  to  suggest,  but  to  keep  it  within  and 
to  satisfy.  With  such  a  development  of 
creed  portraits  naturally  become  more 
and  more  numerous,  and  as  their  number 
grows  so  does  their  Excellence.  I  have 
called  “  Vanessa  ”  a  feeler  thrown  out 
by  this  period  into  the  one  which  went 
before  it  ;  it  finds  an  echo  in  a  picture 
of  1873,  which  will  do  as  well  as  another 
to  show  the  ideas  which  were  now  to 
govern  the  artist’s  production.  This  is 
the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim.  Like 
the  ”  Vanessa,”  it  is  largely  a  study  of 
costume,  'I'he  splendors  of  old  lace,  of 
Venetian  brocade,  and  of  the  countless 
textures  which  make  up  the  tenue 

of  a  lady  in  this  last  quarter  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  are  put  in  with  a  skill 
which  never  slurs  and  never  tires,  but 
which  never  forgets  that,  after  all,  they 
are  nothing  but  the  setting  to  a  head 


which  has  to  keep  its  place  and  its  in¬ 
dividual  force  in  spite  of  them.  The 
centre  of  the  picture  is  the  face,  with  its 
quiet,  alert,  modern  intelligence,  and  we 
never  for  an  instant  feel  that  it  is  encum¬ 
bered  with  the  finery  about  it.  The 
group  of  portraits  known  as  “  Hearts 
are  Trumps,”  the  “  Miss  Eveleen  Ten¬ 
nant,"  the  “  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,” 
the  ‘  Effie  Deans,”  the  “  Cuckoo,”  the 
“  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall,”  the  “  Lord 
Tennyson,”  the  “  Cardinal  Newman," 
the  "  Dorothy  Thorpe,"  even  such  com¬ 
parative  failures  as  the  “Grey  Lady" 
and  the  “  Princes  in  the  I'ower,"  are 
one  and  all  built  on  this,  the  only  right, 
plan  for  a  picture.  The  idea  which 
governs  them  is  essentially  pictorial.  It 
is  always  single,  it  appeals  to  our  senses, 
and  it  requires  no  special  literary  prepa¬ 
ration  to  be  understood,  and  every  detail 
of  execution  is  directed  to  increasing  the 
force  of  the  impression  it  makes  upon 
us.  Here  and  there  a  few  traces  of  the 
early  notions  peep  out,  and  sometimes 
the  pre-Raphaelite  love  for  finish  for  its 
own  sake  does  something  to  weaken  the 
expression  of  a  head,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  “  Dorothy  Thorpe.”  But  at  last 
the  painter  has  come  into  his  own,  and 
has  elected  to  do  his  peculiar  part  in  re¬ 
cording  the  life  of  his  time,  instead  of 
helping  the  historian  and  the  poet  to  do 
theirs. 

And  as  a  painter,  pure  and  simple, 
what  is  to  be  said  of  Sir  John  Millais  ? 
Will  he  win  a  niche  of  his  own  in  the 
small  temple  which  holds  all  the  world’s 
great  artists  ?  and,  if  so,  with  what  will 
he  win  it  ?  Will  he  win  it  as  a  colorist, 
as  a  chiaroscurist,  as  a  designer,  as  a 
master  of  air,  or  as  a  master  of  light  ? 
1  think  he  will  win  his  niche,  but  not  as 
any  of  these.  Not  that  he  fails  to  rise 
far  above  mediocrity  as  any  of  them,  but 
in  none  does  he  reach  the  easy  splendor 
of  the  great  masters  of  Venice,  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  of  homely  Amsterdam.  But  there 
is  something  in  his  work  in  which  no 
painter  that  ever  lived  has  been  his  mas¬ 
ter,  and  that  is  expression.  Rembrandr 
is  not  more  surely  the  master  of  shadow, 
nor  De  Hooghe  of  sunlight,  than  Millais 
of  the  human  features.  Into  them  he 
has  a  power  of  insight  and  divination 
which  seems  to  approach  the  miraculous. 
Over  and  over  again  he  has  overcast  a 
face  with  a  complexity  of  feelings  we 
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may  be  sure  he  never  saw  on  a  living 
model.  The  faculty  extends  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  life.  Its  first  glimmer¬ 
ings  are  to  be  seen  in  the  “  Isabella,” 
and  immediately  afterwards  it  bursts  into 
full  radiance  in  the  heads  of  the  Hugue¬ 
not  and  his  mistress.  From  this  picture 
downwards  Millais  has  never  had  to 
portray  emotion,  but  he  has  done  it 
fully  and  completely,  so  fully  and  so 
completely  that  we  too  often  forget  the 
greatness  of  the  task  in  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  accomplished.  In  the 
”  Rescue,”  the  “  Black'  Brunswicker,” 
the  "  Proscribed  Royalist,”  and  the 
”  Effie  Deans,”  in  the  ”  Ophelia,”  the 
”  Minuet,”  and  the  ”  Cuckoo,”  the 
story  is  always  the  same.  No  matter 
how  remote  from  ordinary  experience, 
how  difficult  to  catch,  or  how  slight  when 
caught,  exactly  the  right  look  is  there 
to  give  a  raison  d'etre  to  the  picture,  and 
to  dominate  the  rest,  as  it  should. 

It  is  to  this  mastery  of  expression  that 
‘he  supreme  vitality  of  Millais’  portraits 
is  due.  The  men  and  women  in  them 
live  as  they  live  in  the  pictures  of  none 
of  his  rivals.  He  has  a  grasp  on  the 
subtlest  constituents  of  a  look  which  no 
destruction  can  shake  ;  and  as  he  slowly 


builds  up  the  externals  of  a  head,  for  he 
is  by  no  means  facile,  he  keeps  in  his 
mind  sorfte  expression  with  which  it  has 
glowed  for  a  moment,  and  before  he  lays 
down  his  brush  it  is  there  on  the  canvas, 
and  will  carry  down  at  least  one  tell-tale 
thought  of  the  poet,  or  painter,  or  poli¬ 
tician  before  him,  to  a  remote  future. 
One  of  the  most  famous  pictures  in  the 
world  is  the  ”  Mona  Lisa  ”  of  Leonardo. 
It  has  won  fame  and  kept  it  by  a  smile. 
There  is  little  in  the  workmanship  of  the 
picture  to  give  it  immortality  ;  it  is  not 
beautiful,  it  is  poor  in  color,  and  conven¬ 
tional  beyond  all  precedent  in  its  minor 
passages.  But  the  intense  significance 
of  the  features  would  blind  us  to  worse 
defects  than  these,  and  the  picture  will 
hang  in  the  Louvre  as  one  of  its  greatest 
treasures  until  it  fades  from  the  canvas. 
1  cannot  but  think  a  similar  glory  is  in 
store  for  many  a  creation  of  our  English 
master,  for  portraits  like  the  ”  Hook” 
and  the  ”  Tennyson,”  for  the  “  Order 
of  Release,”  and  the  ”  Huguenot,”  and 
for  such  full  and  final  expression  of  the 
delight  of  childhood  as  may  be  read  on 
the  features  of  his  tribe  of  happy  boys 
and  girls. — National  Review. 
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The  approach  to  New  York  is  a  sur¬ 
prise.  Day  by  day  you  have  been  draw¬ 
ing  nearer  to  that  enormous  American 
continent.  Steam  and  sail  have  carried 
you  from  Europe  over  more  than  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  ;  you  strain  your 
eyes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  land  ;  in  vain. 
The  first  intimation  you  get  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  port  is  the  roof  of  some  colossal 
hotel  on  Long  Island,  looming  up  above 
the  horizon  like  some  sea  monster  float¬ 
ing  on  the  water  ;  then  you  see  the  white 
tusks  and  the  pagoda  of  the  elephant  res¬ 
taurant  on  Coney  Island  ;  then  a  long 
line  of  sandy  coast  becomes  visible,  but 
not  a  differ  a  bluff,  and  you  wonder  if 
that  strip  of  low-lying  grey  sand  can  be 
the  edge  and  rampart  of  a  vast  country. 
Gradually  you  steam  up  the  Narrows  ; 
the  ship  sweeps  round  majestically,  and 
the  harbor  of  New  York  bursts  upon  the 


view.  The  entire  water-front  of  New 
York  has  been  spoiled  by  paltry  wooden 
pieis,  dirty  and  dilapidated  wharves,  and 
hideous  sheds.  The  journey  up  town 
from  the  wharf,  when  you  have  landed, 
is  generally  made  through  the  meanest 
and  dirtiest  parts  of  the  city,  and  along 
badly  paved  streets  which  a  shower  of 
rain  converts  into  swamps.  But  at  last, 
after  jolting  over  mazes  of  tram-lines 
and  passing  under  several  branches  of 
the  elevated  railroad,  you  reach  Broad¬ 
way.  the  main  artery  of  New  York,  de¬ 
posit  your  baggage  in  one  of  the  great 
caravansaries,  and  proceed  to  explore 
the  city.  The  task  is  not  difficult,  so 
far  as  finding  your  way  is  concerned. 
New  York  is  built  on  a  long  and  narrow 
island  cut  up  into  squares,  like  all 
American  cities,  by  longitudinal  avenues 
and  transversal  streets,  the  avenues,  with 
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a  few  exceptions,  provided  with  tram- 
cars  and  elevated  railways,  the  streets 
with  cross-town  tramcars  running  from 
side  to  side.  You  see  very  few  private 
carriages  or  cabs  ;  almost  every  body-uses 
the  public  conveyances,  and  from  morn¬ 
ing  until  night  the  air  is  filled  with  the 
clatter  of  traffic  over  the  huge  paving- 
stones,  with  the  incessant  tinklingof  the 
horse-car  bells,  and  with  the  rush  and 
roar  of  the  trains,  which  literally  fly 
overhead  in  mid  air  at  the  height  of  the 
second,  and  in  some  parts  even  of  the 
fourth-story  windows.  At  first  this  rush¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  seems  as  amusing  as  it  is 
novel,  but  very  soon  it  becomes  irritat¬ 
ing.  You  feel  that  you  are  no  better 
than  a  shuttle  in  a  loom,  forced  to  go 
straight  up  or  straight  down,  backwards 
or  forwards  ;  and  if  you  do  attempt  a 
little  lateral  movement  you  find  that 
the  trajectory  is  just  as  monotonously 
straight,  only  not  so  long.  Certainly 
you  are  transported  rapidly  from  point 
to  point,  but  with  how  little  comfoit. 
The  tramcars  and  the  elevated  railroad 
cars  are  alike  provided  with  quantities 
of  little  straps  dangling  from  the  ceiling. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  that  may  be  carried.  In  an 
American  tramcar  there  is  always  room 
for  one  more,  and  those  who  cannot  find 
sitting  room  “hang  on  by  a  strap.” 
The  business  man,  the  ladv  who  is  going 
down  town  to  shop,  the  odorous  negro, 
the  mechanic,  the  burly  policeman  who 
rides  gratis,  the  Irish  laborer,  the  girls 
and  boys  on  their  way  to  school — m 
fact,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  —  pack  themselves  into  these 
cars  and  trains  with  most  disagreeable 
promiscuity.  They  travel  in  surly 
silence,  reading  newspapers,  or  gazing 
hardly  into  space,  and  generally  imitat¬ 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  stolid  conductor, 
who  receives  your  five-cent  fare  without 
a  word  of  thanks  and  treads  upon  your 
corns  without  a  word  of  apology.  The 
foreigner  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
surly  indifference  of  the  people  with 
whom  one  comes  necessarily  into  contact 
in  daily  life  in  New  York  ;  such  people, 
1  mean,  as  shopkeepers,  railway  ticket 
clerks,  hotel  waiters,  car  conductors, 
bootblacks.  No  effort  seems  to  be  made 
to  render  the  commonplace  relations  of 
life  agreeable,  and  the  most  elementary 
Jormula  of  politeness  have  apparently 


disappeared  from  everyday  language. 
The  waiters  rarely  thank  you  for  a  fee, 
the  railway  clerk  flings  down  your  ticket 
and  change  as  if  he  were  angry  with  you  ; 
the  bootblack,  who  charges  ten  cents 
for  “a  shine,”  has  the  air  of  thinking 
himself  above  his  business.  The  shop¬ 
keeper's  first  desire  seems  to  be  to  assert 
his  equality  and  not  to  sell  his  goods. 

The  exterior  aspect  of  New  York  is 
very  varied.  In  the  old  quarter  of  the 
town  you  find  whole  streets  and  squares 
that  remind  you  of  Holland  or  of  parts 
of  London.  Up  town  and  in  the  cross 
streets  the  predominating  type  of  house 
is  a  graceless  single-fronted  brown  stone 
structure,  with  a  flight  of  eight  or  ten 
steps  leading  up  to  the  front  door,  and 
a  general  look  of  dingy  respectability. 
1  know  nothing  more  depressing  than  a 
walk  through  one  of  these  cross  streets, 
lined  on  each  side  with  brown  stone 
houses  identically  similar  in  every  detail, 
and  looking  as  if  each  piece  of  them, 
from  the  door-knob  to  the  chimney -pots, 
had  been  made  according  to  contract  by 
machinery  and  by  the  gross.  In  the  ave¬ 
nues,  excepting  Broadway,  Madison,  and 
the  aristocratic  Fifth  Avenue,  you  find  a 
most  heterogeneous  congeries  of  build¬ 
ings,  shops  with  cast-iron  fronts,  busi¬ 
ness  blocks  with  no  architectural  pre¬ 
tensions,  shanties  and  shabby  houses  of 
all  kinds,  the  whole  bristling  with  hang¬ 
ing  signs,  flat  signs,  gilded  and  painted 
figureheads,  forming  in  perspective  a 
veritable  forest,  which  seems  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  all  the  thicker  and  more  impene¬ 
trable  by  the  iron  pillars  of  the  elevated 
railroad,  the  vistas  of  lamp-posts,  elec¬ 
tric-light  masts,  and  telegraph  poles  with 
their  close  network  of  wires  crossing  and 
recrossing  and  literally  obscuring  the 
sun.  This  is  doubtless  a  painful  spec¬ 
tacle  to  the  “ajsthetic”  eye,  but  we 
must  remember  that  NewYork  is  mainly 
a  business  city  ;  in  its  streets  and 
avenues  commerce  reigiw  with  undis¬ 
puted  sway,  and  we  ought  perhaps  to 
feel  astonished  that  so  much  heed  is 
given  to  mere  ornament.  The  elevated 
railroad,  for  instance,  is  ugly  enough  in 
itself,  but  the  stations  perched  in  the  air 
and  approached  by  covered  stairways 
are  really  pretty  features  in  the  street 
scenery  of  the  city,  amusing  in  silhouette 
and  pleasing  in  color  and  ornament. 
The  Produce  Exchange,  in  the  heart  of 
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the  business  quarter,  is  an  imposing 
building  of  grand  and  simple  propor¬ 
tions,  and  it  has  the  great  merit  of  ap¬ 
propriateness.  Jefferson  Market  is  a 
neat  structure,  and  many  of  the  new  red¬ 
brick  and  terra-cotta  buildings  down 
town  are  admirable  specimens  of  archi¬ 
tecture  and  of  intelligent  decoration. 
The  woodwork,  the  panelling  in  native 
hard  woods,  and  the  very  original  and 
effective  colored  glass  so  universally  em¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  eastern  cities,  are 
all  good.  Here  the  native  artists  have 
been  left  to  their  own  resources,  and 
they  have  certainly  made  excellent  use 
of  their  abundant  and  varied  native 
materials.  The  Americans  have  evident¬ 
ly  “  gone  in  for  ”  architecture  and 
decorative  art  within  the  past  few  years 
with  that  same  zeal  and  determination 
which  they  habitually  show  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.  But  the  development 
has  perhaps  been  rather  forced  ;  much 
of  the  work  bears  the  stamp  of  having 
been  produced  to  fulnl  an  order  for  the 
finest  and  dearest  things  of  the  kind  that 
could  be  had,  and  not  the  most  tasteful 
or  the  most  appropriate.  It  is  evident 
also  that  what  was  in  fashion  one  year 
was  not  always  in  fashion  the  next  ;  in¬ 
deed,  I  have  been  told  that  fashion  in 
architecture  in  America  changes  about 
every  two  years.  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
environs  of  Central  Park  form  the  great 
trial-ground  of  the  American  architects 
for  town  houses,  just  as  Newport  does 
for  summer  villas.  In  the  course  of  an 
hour’s  walk  you  may  see  what  is  and 
what  has  been  considered  most  modish, 
not  only  in  domestic  but  also  in  eccle¬ 
siastical  architecture.  Fifth  Avenue  is 
lined  with  churches  ;  there  are  Gothic, 
Romanesque,  Tudor,  Italian,  Byzantine, 
and  also  barn-like  churches  ;  there  are 
spires  and  towers  in  every  form  ;  but  I 
discovered  only  one  church  which  has 
architectural  merit  throughout,  one 
church  which,  so  to  speak,  holds  to¬ 
gether  and  bears  analysis  from  the  points 
of  view  of  art,  usefulness,  and  tradition, 
and  that  is  the  new  Catholic  Cathedral. 
I  discovered  likewise  but  one  house  in 
Fifth  Avenue  which  seemed  to  be  above 
criticism—  perfect  in  proportions,  in 
architectural  decoration,  and  in  appro¬ 
priateness.  America  has  yet  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  charm  of  line  and  sobriety 
of  ornament.  The  same  tendency  tow¬ 


ards  excess  which  causes  many  New 
Yorkers  to  paint  red  bricks  redder,  leads 
them  also  to  the  erroneous  conviction 
that  mere  quantity  of  precious  materials 
and  mere  profusion  of  ornamentation 
will  of  itself  produce  a  fine  effect.  This 
tendency  accounts  for  bath-rooms  with 
walls  entirely  covered  with  enormous 
slabs  of  Mexican  onyx,  for  plain  brown 
stone  houses  adorned — O  incongruity  ! 
— with  Corinthian  pillars  of  marble  so 
delicately  carved  that  the  capitals  have 
to  be  enveloped  permanently  in  wire 
netting  to  i>rotect  them  from  flies  or 
sparrows.  It  accounts  also  for  the 
phenomenon  of  a  Gothic  cathedral  portal 
serving  as  the  entrance  of  a  Renaissance 
dwelling-house,  and  fur  many  other 
queer  combinations  that  may  be  seen  on 
either  side  of  Fifth  Avenue.  'I'he  famous 
house  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  which 
is  more  or  less  typical  of  the  st>le  of 
house  inhabited  by  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  princes,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
over-decoration  and  lavish  profusion  of 
rich  material — 1  speak  of  the  inside  only. 
The  entrance-hall  is  wholly  of  marble  : 
the  floor  is  marble  mosaic,  the  walls  are 
of  precious  polished  marble,  the  seats 
and  tables  are  of  massive  marble.  The 
covered  atrium  of  the  house  has  also  a 
mosaic  pavement,  and  is  surrounded  by 
red  marble  pillars  capped  and  bound 
with  bronze  ;  the  walls  are  partly  of  mar¬ 
ble,  partly  of  fine  woodwork,  partly  hung 
with  Flemish  tapestry,  and  partly 
panelled  with  gilded  and  painted  papier- 
mach^  work.  The  staircase  is  of  richly 
carved  wood,  and  the  walls  are  wain¬ 
scoted,  while  above  the  wainscoting 
comes  more  gilded  and  painted  papier- 
mach6  panelling.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  splendor  of  material  and  workman¬ 
ship  the  pressed  papier-mache  looks 
cheap  and  paltry.  How  can  the  de¬ 
signer  have  conceived  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  ?  The  drawing-room  in  this  house 
is  dazzlingly  brilliant.  It  seems  to  be 
full  of  pillars  and  tables  and  pedestals 
of  Mexican  onyx  with  gilt  mounts  ;  the 
lamps  are  studded  with  opalescent  and 
colored  glass  cabochons  ;  the  chairs  are 
upholstered  in  the  most  showy  Japanese 
embroidered  silks  ;  the  walls  are  hung 
with  red  Japanese  velvet,  studded  with 
metal  ornaments,  stones,  and  brilliants, 
which  by  their  dazzling  scintillation 
naturally  destroy  the  effect  of  a  beauti- 
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ful  ceiling  painted  by  Galland.  The 
splendor  of  this  room  is  baruatic  ;  it 
reminds  one  of  the  scenery  of  a  fairy 
piece  at  the  Chatelet  Theatre.  Through¬ 
out  this  costly  house  one  might  continue 
criticism  in  the  same  strain  ;  everything 
is  too  ostentatiously  precious  ;  the  mag¬ 
nificence  is  too  lavish  ;  there  is  no  re¬ 
pose,  no  dignity,  no  quiet  beauty,  the 
effect  of  which  grows  upon  you  gradually 
and  charms  you  instead  of  merely  strik¬ 
ing  you  brusquely  and  imperiously  with 
a  shock  that  lasts  but  a  moment. 

In  Eastern  America  one  sees  so  much 
over-decoration,  so  much  bigness,  so 
much  excess,  that  one  is  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  is  what  people  here  like. 
The  .Ameiicans  do  frankly  glory  in  their 
ten-story  houses,  their  big  ferry-boats 
and  river-steamers  like  floating  palaces, 
their  big  fortunes  and  big  failures,  their 
big  newspapers,  and,  indeed,  in  big 
things  of  every  kind.  The  ordinary 
house-furniture  is  unnecessarily  large 
and  heavy,  and  the  language  of  the 
average  American  is  full  of  exaggera¬ 
tions  and  superlatives,  and  Titanic  meta¬ 
phors  couched  in  familiar  language.  1 
imagine  there  must  be  a  peculiar  mag¬ 
netic  quality  in  the  air  of  America  which 
stirs  up  Aryan  blood  into  a  state  of  per¬ 
petual  ebullition,  and  augments  energy 
in  every  way.  Hence  the  unrest  of 
American  life,  the  unremitting  driving, 
and  pushing,  and  struggling.  The 
American  man,  as  we  all  know,  is  fond 
of  trotting  horses,  and  in  the  afternoon 
he  delights  to  air'his  team  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  avenues  of  Central  Park.  You  may 
imagine  that  it  is  a  pleasant  relaxation 
to  ride  in  a  light  buggy  behind  a  pair  of 
swift  horses,  and  to  enjoy  the  air,  the 
scenery,  and  the  animation  of  the  park. 
No  ;  it  is  really  hard  work.  In  his  in¬ 
satiable  thirst  for  activity,  the  American 
man  has  trained  his  trotting  horses  to 
pull  by  the  reins  and  not  by  the  traces, 
and  so  he  sits  in  his  buggy  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  holding  the  ribbons  taut, 
pushing  against  the  dashboard  with  his 
feet  ;  and  thus  the  horses  pull  the  driver, 
who  simply  forms  an  animated  connect¬ 
ing-link  between  them  and  the  vehicle. 

With  this  love  of  intensity  and  excess, 
imagine  what  the  stage  must  be  !  In 
this  as  in  all  other  matters  of  public  con¬ 
cern,  the  elite  of  the  American  nation 
forms  only  a  powerless  minority.  The 


average  audience  appreciates  apparently 
low  comedy,  burlesque,  melodrama, 
ranting,  high  notes  in  singing,  short 
skirts,  and  brilliant  scenery.  When 
Mme.  Judic  first  appeared  in  New  York, 
many  of  the  newspaper  critics  found 
that  that  exquisitely*  feminine  come¬ 
dienne  did  not  dance  about,  did  not 
show  her  legs,  did  not  sing  loud  enough, 
did  not  know  how  to  make  telling  effects 
— all  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
that  Mme.  Judic’s  action,  diction,  and 
singing  were  of  a  more  delicate  and  finer 
character  than  those  estimable  critics 
could  appreciate.  One  night  I  went  to 
see  the  Comedy  of  Errors  at  the  Star 
Theatre.  This,  I  was  told,  was  one  of 
the  finest  spectacles  ever  put  on  the 
New  York  stage.  Certainly  the  scenery 
and  the  costumes  were  very  pretty,  but 
the  effect  of  both  was  much  impaired  by 
the  want  of  contrast.  In  the  scenery 
the  prevailing  masses  of  color  were  very 
pale  rose  and  green  and  blue,  under  a 
dazzling  white  light  ;  the  costumes  also 
were  cf  those  delicate  and  luminous 
shades,  and  there  was  not  a  square  foot 
of  reposeful  shadow  in  the  whole  spec¬ 
tacle.  The  parts  of  the  two  Dromios 
were  played  by  two  popular  favorites 
who  excel  in  low  comedy  effects,  but 
the  rest  of  the  actors  and  actresses  had 
but  very  rudimentary  notions  either  of 
elocution  or  deportment  ;  the  ladies 
aspirated  their  h’s  with  an  affectation 
which  showed  that  they  had  not  always 
been  accustomed  to  that  efiort  ;  the 
ballet-girls  had  not  learned  one  of  the 
first  lessons  in  choregraphy,  which  is  to 
look  pleasant  and  smiling  ;  their  faces 
were  dull  and  expressionless,  and  their 
feet  not  so  nimble  as  they  might  have 
been.  This  spectacle’  was  not  a  com¬ 
plete  success  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  but  an  effort  had  been  made  ;  and 
therein  lies  one  of  the  charms  of  America, 
that  efforts  are  being  made  all  the  time, 
and  in  the  course  of  years  these  efforts 
will  doubtless  produce  wonderful  results. 
“’All  we  want  is  a  few  more  years,'*  is 
an  expression  frequently  on  the  lips  of 
the  patriotic  American. 

A  few  more  years  !  Yes,  and  perhaps 
the  establishment  of  professors  of  civili¬ 
sation  and  of  the  science  of  life  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Union — professors 
who  would  teach  the  beauty  of  elegance 
of  life  and  manners,  and  expound  Aris- 
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totle’s  doctrine  of  moderation  and  the 
mean  by  reference  to  modern  instances. 

1  can  imagine  the  objection  that  some 
American  reader  will  raise.  “  You  are 
forming  conclusions  too  exclusively 
from  observations  of  New  York,”  he 
will  say.  “  But*  New  York  is  not  a 
political  centre,  nor  a  literary  centre, 
nor  a  centre  of  fashion.  It  is  simply  a 
commercial  centre.  The  stamp  of  New 
York  cannot  give  currency  to  a  book,  a 
picture,  a  stage  play,  or  a  man  or  a 
woman.”  It  is  indisputable  that  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  or  Chicago, 
people  form  their  own  judgment  of  men 
and  things  independently  of  New  York  ; 
but  in  spite  of  that,  the  prestige  of  New 
York  remains.  No  other  city  in  the 
United  States  impresses  the  foreigner  in 
the  same  way  ;  no  other  city  has  that 
unmistakable  air  of  being  one  of  the 
great  capitals  of  the  world  which  New 
York  has.  Washington,  which  the  for¬ 
eigner  is  frequently  requested  to  admire 
as  being,  potentially  at  least,  the  pret¬ 
tiest  city  in  America,  is  the  State  capital, 
and,  thanks  to  the  diplomatists,  the 
statesmen,  and  the  many  people  of  means 
and  leisure  who  have  chosen  the  city  of 
broad  streets  for  their  home,  Washing¬ 
ton  is  also  a  social  and  intellectual 
centre,  just  as  Versailles  was  in  the 
olden  times.  But  when  did  the  opinion 
of  Versailles  venture  to  pit  itself  against 
the  opinion  of  Paris  ’  W'ho  would  at¬ 
tempt  to  persuade  the  foreigner  that  the 
sporadic  nudity  of  Washington  had  the 
aspect  of  a  capital  ?  The  Capitol  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  grand  and  majestic  building  ex¬ 
teriorly,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  the  feature  that  perhaps  impresses 
itself  most  indelibly  on  the  visitor's 
memory  is  the  grandiose  proportions  of 
the  spittoons.  The  other  Government 
buildings  and  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
have  also  a  certain  chilling  vastness  in 
their  proportions.  But  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  lined  with  fine  trees  and  mean 
houses,  will  suggest  the  Champs  Eiysees 
only  to  a  very  unretentive  memory.  Of 
all  the  Eastern  cities  Boston  is  the  most 
suggestive  of  stable  civilisation  and  more 
widely  spread  refinement ;  for  no  one 
could  mistake  that  hospitable  and  agree¬ 
able  city  for  a  national  capital.  The 
equalitarian  American — proud  of  his 
city,  proud  of  his  State,  devoted  to  local 
interests,  as  a  good  citizen  should  be — 


protests,  as  one  can  readily  understand, 
against  the  supiemacy  of  New  York. 
The  Boston  blue  stocking  will  slyly  re¬ 
mark  that  she  is  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
New  York  when  she  needs  intellectual 
repose.  Such  protestations  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  local  self-sufficiency  form  a 
healthy  element  in  the  national  life  ;  but 
the  fact,  nevertheless,  remains  that  New 
York  does  impose  its  influence  on  the 
other  cities  of  America.  New  York,  it 
may  be  urged,  is  a  cosmopolitan  centre  ; 
but,  in  American  civilisation,  is  not  the 
predominating  influence  cosmopolitan  ? 
And  does  not  this  influence  radiate 
mainly  from  New  York  ?  New  York 
society  exists  by  itself,  says  an  American 
authority,  Mrs.  Gail  Hamilton,  and  out¬ 
side  that  city  ”  there  exists  a  great  wide 
independent  world,  which  not  only  re¬ 
ceives  no  law  from  New  York,  but  never 
thinks  of  New  York,  does  not  know  that 
there  is  any  New  York.  It  is  in  the 
city  and  in  the  country.  It  has  all  the 
conveniences,  all  the  refinements,  and 
many  of  the  luxuries  of  modern  material 
life.  It  has  as  much  intelligence  as  New 
York  ;  it  reads  more,  thinks  more,  and 
deals  with  more  things.  It  speaks  as 
gently  and  it  stands  more  firm.”  Mak¬ 
ing  allowance  for  a  little  feminine  exag¬ 
geration,  this  statement  of  the  case  is 
doubtless  correct,  so  far  as  it  goes.  The 
prestige  attached  to  New  York  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  at  large  must  not  be 
traced  to  the  influence  merely  of  its 
social  life  ;  it  is  rather  the  prestige  of 
the  greatest,  the  richest,  and  the  most 
brilliant  of  American  cities,  the  prestige 
of  the  city  which  sums  up  in  its  varied 
life  and  interests  the  most  characteristic 
and  original  aspects  of  American  civili¬ 
sation.  I'he  refinements  and  luxuries 
of  material  life  are  to  be  found  all  over 
the  country  ;  intellectual  life  in  all  its 
phases  is  spread  widely  throughout  the 
different  States,  and  the  traveller  who  is 
accustomed  to  the  broad  division  of 
European  society  into  that  of  the  capi¬ 
tals  and  that  of  the  provinces,  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  universality  of  a 
certain  kind  of  social  life  in  America. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  is  sure  to  find  in¬ 
telligent,  well-informed,  sociable  people, 
with  whom  it  is  interesting  to  talk,  and 
whose  wide  sympathies  and  varied  curi¬ 
osity  renders  their  commerce  agreeable. 
One  might  also  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
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a  narrow-minded  man  or  woman  is  a 
rarity  in  America,  while  equality  and 
democracy,  and  a  general  habit  of  self- 
reliance  and  independent  judgment 
render  it  impossible  for  any  single  citi¬ 
zen  or  any  group  of  citizens  to  put  him¬ 
self  or  themselves  above  the  others. 
Criticism  is  ever) body’s  right,  and  a 
right  which  is  very  freely  exercised. 
And  so  the  term  society  in  America 
comes  to  have  a  very  vague  significa¬ 
tion  ;  and,  indeed,  how  can  it  be  other¬ 
wise  in  a  democratic  republic  ?  Look 
at  modern  France.  What  is  meant  by 
French  society  ?  Is  it  the  old  noblesse^ 
whose  members  are  often  richer  in  titles 
than  in  money,  and  who  live  dismally  in 
their  country  houses  because  they  can 
no  longer  afford  to  make  a  figure  at 
Paris  ?  Is  it  the  aristocracy  of  finance, 
that  spends  its  money  freely  on  fetes 
and  luxury  ?  Is  it  the  rich  bourgeoisie  t 
Is  it  Madame  X.'s  set,  or  the  set  of  the 
Haronne  Z.  ?  There  is  absolutely  no 
arbiter  to  decide.  Each  set  has  the 
right  to  consider  its  company  the  most 
select  and  elegant,  or  the  most  amusing, 
or  the  must  intellectual,  although  of 
course  great  prestige  attaches  to  an 
ancient  and  historical  name.  In  America 
society  has  a  still  vaguer  signification 
than  it  has  in  France.  There  is  no 
autocrat,  no  dispenser  of  social  reputa¬ 
tion,  no  supreme  authority — like  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  England,  for  instance 
— who  is  cognisant  of  the  entire  area  of 
American  society.  London  society,  it 
has  been  said,  is  nowadays  a  chaotic  con¬ 
geries  of  sets,  more  or  less  exclusive, 
living  a  monotonous,  unintellectual,  and 
wearisome  life,  the  object  of  which  is 
ostensibly  amusement,  while  really  it  is 
the  satisfaction  of  social  vanity,  the 
doing  of  “  the  correct  thing,”  the  strict 
observance  of  all  the  conventional  rules 
and  customs  of  life,  conduct,  morality, 
and  manners  which  have  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
American  society  is  likewise  composed 
of  an  infinity  of  sets,  but  these  sets  can 
claim  letters  patent  from  no  supreme 
voucher.  In  each  city  social  relations 
are  based  mainly  on  congeniality  ;  and 
in  certain  cities,  like  New  York  and 
Boston,  more  or  less  prestige  is  attached 
to  birth,  but  so  little  that  it  would  hardly 
count  at  all  in  comparison  with  intelli¬ 
gence  and  eminent  social  qualities  un¬ 


supported  by  birth.  Even  in  English 
society  the  principle  of  aristocracy  has 
been  largely  superseded  by  the  principle 
of  plutocracy  ;  and  then  again,  after  all, 
birth  in  America  is  a  matter  of  so  few 
years.  In  New  York  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Dutch  settlers  may  look  down 
upon  the  parvenus  who  can  only  trace 
their  descent  three  generations  back¬ 
wards,  much  mote  so  upon  the  upstarts 
of  only  two  generations.  But  practical¬ 
ly  this  family  pride  offers  no  obstacle  to 
real  merit  and  intelligence.  The  pres¬ 
tige  of  old  and  stable  fortunes  is  natu¬ 
rally  greater  than  that  of  fortunes  recent¬ 
ly  acquired,  whose  owners  have  generally 
been  so  wholly  occupied  in  the  pursuit 
of  riches  that  they  have  neglected  to  ac¬ 
quire  that  degree  of  culture  without 
which  social  intercourse,  as  distinguished 
from  friendship  or  mere  good  fellowship, 
cannot  exist.  In  New  York  then,  as  in 
London,  but  with  far  less  precision  in 
the  lines  of  demarcation,  society  is  com¬ 
posed  of  many  sets,  some  more  fashion¬ 
able,  more  st>lish,  and  more  select  than 
others.  There  have  been,  and  there 
still  are,  in  that  city  hostesses  who  have 
had  the  manners  and  bearing  of  duch¬ 
esses  of  the  old  rbgime,  and  whose  quali¬ 
ties  have  naturally  made  them  prominent 
figures  in  social  life,  but  they  have  al¬ 
ways  held  their  position  in  virtue  of 
their  personality,  and  not  merely  of  their 
birth  or  of  their  wealth.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  never  submit  to  be  bored  by 
dull  formalism  ;  their  object,  so  far  as 
society  is  concerned,  is  amusement,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Anglo¬ 
maniacs,  they  are  not  satisfied  with  mere 
conformity  to  convention  ;  they  demand 
real  amusement.  At  a  ball,  a  reception, 
a  dinner  party,  or  any  other  social  meet¬ 
ing,  and  above  all  in  life  at  the  seaside 
and  at  the  inland  watering-places,  there 
is  an  absence  of  restraint  and  an  easy 
familiarity  which  simply  astounds  the 
European.  The  most  complete  liberty 
of  flirtation  seems  to  be  the  privilege  of 
both  sexes  ;  you  make  friends  with  great 
facility,  and  you  find  that  everybody  is 
bent  simply  upon  "  having  a  lovely 
time  ”  and  helping  his  or  her  neighbor 
to  do  the  same.  There  is  far  less  regard 
for  appearances  and  far  less  ostentatious 
respectability  than  there  is  in  England  : 
but  there' is  less  hypocritical  virtue  and 
more  retl  morality.  Considering  the 
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very  great  freedom  of  intercourse  allowed 
to  the  young  men  and  women,  and  the 
rarity  of  any  mishaps  resulting  there¬ 
from,  one  can  only  conclude  that  the 
sense  of  honor  is  very  highly  developed 
in  both  boys  and  girls.  There  are,  too, 
many  evidences  which  go  to  show  that 
the  cultivated  American  man  has  got  rid 
of  much  of  that  underlay  of  coarse  fibre 
which  renders  his  English  cousins  some¬ 
what  stiff  and  constrained  in  their  man¬ 
ners,  as  if  they  were  perpetually  afraid 
of  cracking  their  thin  veneer  of  refine¬ 
ment. 

We  Europeans  have  heard  much  talk 
about  the  superiority  of  the  railway  and 
hotel  systems  of  America.  Thanks  to 
the  competition  of  rival  lines,  travelling 
in  the  Eastern  States  is  very  cheap. 
The  different  companies  seem  to  be  per¬ 
petually  trying  to  ruin  each  other  by 
underselling,  and  .in  every  town  you 
will  find  a  number  of  agencies  where 
you  can  buy  “  cut-rate  ”  tickets  for  al¬ 
most  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  such  and  such  companies, 
the  price  of  the  ticket  varies.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  ticket  for  the  thousand-mile 
ride  between  New  York  and  Chicago  has 
been  as  low  as  five  dollars,  and  last  year 
it  oscillated  between  twelve  and  seven¬ 
teen  dollars.  The  railway  stations,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  miserable  places, 
where  information  is  a  rare  commodity 
and  politeness  still  rarer.  In  America 
you  are  supposed  to  know,  and  if  you  do 
not  know,  woe  betide  you.  That  great 
blessing  of  English  life,  the  obliging 
railway  porter,  is  unknown  in  America. 
The  trains  are  made  up  of  carriages  all 
of  the  same  class  and  of  the  same  model, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  and  “  chair-cars,”  or  as  we  should 
call  them,'  drawing-room  cars.  The 
•ordinary  car  has  a  passage  down  the 
middle,  and  seats  on  either  side  for  some 
fifty  persons  in  all  :  at  one  end  is  a 
stove,  and  at  the  other  a  lavabo  and  a 
receptacle  for  iced  water ;  each  seat 
holds  two  passengers,  with  very  little 
room  for  knees  and  elbows,  and  none 
whatever  for  bag  or  portmanteau  ;  over¬ 
head  are  little  narrow  shelves  of  netting 
about  large  enough  to  hold  a  bag  of  bon¬ 
bons  or  a  roll  of  music.  These  cars  are 
often  prettily  decorated  with  native  hard 
woods,  and  they  have  two  ad^ntages  : 


they  are  well  ventilated,  and  you  can 
walk  from  car  to  car  the  whole  length  of 
the  train.  But  for  comfort  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  European  car¬ 
riages  ;  and  the  promiscuity  which  the 
system  involves  is  far  from  agreeable, 
especially  if  you  happen  to  be  travelling 
in  parts  where  noisy  or  inebriated  negroes 
are  frequent  passengers.  An  American 
train  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  hotel  on 
wheels.  Restaurant  and  sleeping-cars 
are  taken  on  and  off  as  circumstances 
require  ;  and  the  newsboys  who  travel 
on  the  trains  offer  you  the  journals  of 
the  last  town  you  have  traversed,  and 
try  to  tempt  you  alternately  with  cigars, 
fruit,fans,  pirated  editions  of  novels, trav¬ 
elling  caps — “  protects  from  draughts, 
keeps  the  ’ead  cool  ” — and  other  trifles. 
Apropoi  of  pirated  books,  I  was  amused 
one  day  when  the  train  in  which  I  was 
travelling  happened  to  pass  over  a  stretch 
of  Canadian  territory.  The  moment  we 
had  crossed  the  frontier,  at  the  first  sta¬ 
tion,  a  boy  boarded  the  train  with  a  new 
stock  of  novels  published  by  some  Mon¬ 
treal  house.  ”  Better  paper,”  cried  the 
boy,  ”  better  print,  better  authors  ! 
Howells’s  new  novel  !  Yes,  sir,  that’s 
the  beauty  of  it.  We  get  the  American 
authors  in  cheap  editions  here,  sir,  be¬ 
cause  there  ain’t  no  copyright.  On  the 
United  States  side  o’  the  frontier  they 
can  only  reprint  the  English  authors.” 
And  off  he  went,  offering  the  newest 
American  novels  for  twenty-five  cents 
each,  ”  better  paper,  better  authors  !’’ 
The  beauty  of  it  is,  to  use  the  newsboy’s 
phrase,  that  negotiations  for  a  copyright 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  now  been  going  on  for 
some  forty  years  without  any  marked 
progress  having  been  made. 

When  you  arrive  at  your  destination 
on  one  of  these  trains,  your  troubles 
begin  again.  Your  trunk  has  been  taken 
charge  of  by  the  baggage  expressman, 
who  gives  you  a  check,  and  at  a  charge 
of  fifty  cents  undertakes  to  deliver  it  to 
any  hotel  you  choose.  But  you  and  your 
hand-bags  and  wraps  and  overcoats, 
what  becomes  of  you  ?  Hotel  omni¬ 
buses  are  not  universal,  cabs  are  rare, 
landaus — the  commonest  public  carriage 
in  New  York — are  very  dear,  and  often 
you  have  no  alternative  but  to  walk  or  to 
jump  into  the  tramcar.  But  which 
tramcar  passes  near  the  hotel  you  have 
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chosen  ?  Where  is  the  obliging  porter 
who  helps  you  with  your  baggage,  and 
guides  your  steps  in  a  strange  town  ? 
However,  we  will  suppose  that  you  have 
arrived  at  an  hotel  and  that  your  bag¬ 
gage  has  followed  you.  What  a  strange 
place  !  Imagine  a  great  hall  glaring 
with  electric  light  and  bristling  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  or  bronze  griffins, 
or  something  equally  horrible.  The 
floor  is  of  marble,  dotted  over  with 
flaunting  red  cuspadores  {Ang/ic^,  spit¬ 
toons),  strewn  with  cigar  stumps,  and 
maculated  with  tobacco  juice  and  half- 
chewed  quids.  Amidst  this  glare  and 
foulness  are  scores  of  easy-chairs,  rock¬ 
ing-chairs,  and  men  sitting  and  stand¬ 
ing,  all  smoking,  or  talking,  or  chewing. 
At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  desk  of  the 
laconic  clerk,  who  flings  your  key  upon 
the  marble  counter  with  a  clatter  ;  then 
to  the  right  and  left  are  a  cigar-shop,  a 
bar-room,  a  news-stand,  a  barber’s  shop 
— sometimes  called  a  “  tonsorial  parlor  ” 
— an  outfitter’s  shop,  a  bootblack’s 
stand,  and  a  telegraph  office,  generally 
presided  over  by  a  pretty  maiden  who 
speaks  through  her  nose  and  is  looking 
out  for  a  husband.  At  the  news-stall 
you  often  see  a  little  boy  of  nine  or  ten 
in  charge  ;  he  has  to  stand  on  a  stool 
and  reach  up  to  hand  your  change,  but 
he  already  chews  a  wooden  toothpick 
like  his  elders,  and  looks  as  disappointed 
and  embittered  as  a  man  of  fifty.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  all  the  lower  part  of  the  hotel 
is  apparently  a  public  thoroughfare,  and 
anybody  may  walk  in  and  make  use  of 
its  conveniences,  without  any  questions 
being  asked,  a  fact  which  enables  the 
municipalities  to  dispense  with  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  those  necessary  structures  which 
prudish  Boston  calls  “  sanitaries.” 

I  failed  to  discover  any  semblance  of 
comfort  in  any  of  the  ordinary  American 
hotels.  The  bedrooms  are  furnished  in 
a  paltry  manner  ;  the  toilet  utensils  are 
of  the  commonest  description  ;  the  gas 
bracket  is  invariably  placed  inconven¬ 
iently  with  regard  to  the  looking-glass, 
and  the  service  is  indifferent.  One  of 
the  great  problems  of  American  life  is 
domestic  service.  In  the  private  houses 
you  never  see  a  retinue  of  servants  such 
as  we  have  in  England.  An  American 
citizen  cannot  wear  another  man’s  lively  ; 
an  American  woman  would  sooner  “  go 
out  West”  than  go  into  service.  The 


servants  and  waiters  throughout  the 
country  are,  therefore,  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  Irish  or  other  foreigners,  and  negroes 
or  people  of  color,  who  almost  alwajs 
seem  discontented  and  above  their  work. 

In  vain  the  innocent  traveller  places  his 
boots  outside  his  bedroom  door  when  he 
retires  to  rest ;  no  notice  will  be  taken 
of  them,  unless  a  thief  should  happen 
to  fancy  them.  When  you  rise  in  the 
morning  you  must  put  your  dirty  boots 
on  and  take  them  to  be  cleaned  on  your 
feet,  and  you  may  congratulate  yourself 
if  the  bootblack’s  stand  is  not  stationed 
down  in  the  cellar  amongst  the  cock¬ 
roaches  and  the  water-closets. 

The  eating  arrangements  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  hotel  are  peculiar.  Supposing  that 
you  elect  to  live  on  the  Ameiican  plan, 
you  pay  three,  four,  or  five  dollars  a  day 
or  more,  according  to  your  bedroom, 
and  you  eat  as  much  as  you  please  and 
as  often  as  you  please.  Four  meals  a 
day  are  prepared,  and  the  cloth  is  prac¬ 
tically  laid  all  day  long  for  breakfast, 
midday  dinner  or  lunch,  late  dinner,  tea 
or  supper.  You  walk  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  which  is  generally  of  immense 
size,  and  the  moment  you  cross  the 
threshold  a  gigantic  colored  man,  in 
dress  coat  and  white  cravat,  snaps  his 
fingers  at  you,  waves  his  arms  command- 
ingly,  and  assigns  you  a  place  at  one  of 
the  tables.  This  negro  is  a  ‘‘  walker,’’ 
and  fulfils  the  same  duties  as  a  maiire 
d' hotel  in  a  French  restaurant.  He  is 
ornamental,  fussy,  and  of  very  little  use. 
The  place  assigned  to  you,  without  your  ' 
having  been  consulted  as  to  whether  you 
have  any  preference  in  the  matter,  will 
be  at  a  table  where  some  six  to  a  dozen 
people  can  sit — a  large  broad  table,  with 
an  enormous  cruet-stand  in  the  centre 
containing  all  ;he  condiments  and  sauces 
under  the  sun,  and  two  small  flagons 
full  of  oil  and  vinegar.  The  moment 
you  have  taken  your  seat  a  negro  rushes 
up  and  pours  you  out  a  glass  of  iced 
water,  which  forms  the  universal  drink 
of  the  Americans  at  meals.  You  cannot 
escape  from  this  glass  of  iced  water  from 
the  day  you  set  foot  on  American  soil  to 
the  day  you  leave  it  ;  it  pursues  you 
even  into  your  bedroom,  for  if  by  chance 
you  ring  jour  bell  there  follows  a  few 
seconds  later  a  furious  dash  at  the  door, 
and  the  inevitable  pitcher  of  iced  water 
is  borne  in  and  deposited  on  the  table. 
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The  waiter  asks  no  questions.  Any  man 
in  the  United  States  who  rings  his  bed* 
^  room  bell,  whether  late  at  night  or  early 
in  the  morning,  can  wantonly  one  thing 
— iced  water.  The  glass  of  water  hav¬ 
ing  been  placed  at  your  elbow  at  the 
dinner-table,  we  will  say,  a  negro  waiter 
bends  serenely  over  you,  and  waits  in 
silence  for  your  orders.  The  whole 
dinner  must  be  ordered  at  once,  and  it  is 
all  served  at  once.  Thus  you  say,  of 
course  without  any  of  the  formula  of 
politeness,  “  Bring  me  some  oysters  on 
the  half-shell,  green  turtle  soup,  some 
clam  chowder,  some  halibut  steak, 
•  green  goose  and  apple  sauce,  lambs’ 
fries,  sweet  potatoes,  egg-plant,  suc¬ 
cotash,  stewed  tomatoes,  Roquefort 
cheese,  lemon  pudding,  cranberry  pie, 
cakes,  watermelon,  and  French  bread.” 
And  the  negro  departs  without  a  word, 
and  returns  with  as  many  of  these  dishes 
as  he  has  succeeded  in  remembering, 
and  then  he  arranges  them  like  a  rampart 
before  you.  And  if  you  wish  to  do  at 
Rome  as  do  the  Romans,  you  dip  into 
this  dish  and  that  dish,  tasting  of  sev¬ 
eral  simultaneously  ;  you  mix  up  as 
many  flavors  as  you  can,  and  leave  half 
of  each  dish  unconsumed.  The  waste¬ 
fulness  of  this  American  system  is  terri¬ 
ble  to  think  of.  And  what  a  disgusting 
sight  it  is  to  see  a  table-full  of  people, 
each  one  behind  his  semicircular  barri¬ 
cade  of  dishes,  all  of  them  getting  cold 
and  all  of  them  more  or  less  in  a  mess  ! 
How  one  does  long  to  have  the  choice 
of  a  dozen  dishes  carefully  prepared  and 
decently  served,  instead  of  having. ^to 
select  from  the  hundred  dishes,  luke¬ 
warm  and  poorly  cooked,  that  figure  on 
the  bill  of  fare  of  an  average  American 
hotel  !  And  the  crockery  and  the 
knives  !  Dishes  and  cups  and  saucers 
of  the  coarsest  while  pottery,  very  thick 
and  heavy,  and  knives  that  have  no  cut¬ 
ting  edge,  but  are  silver-plated,  in  order 
that  no  citizen  may  have  to  demean  him¬ 
self  by  polishing  them.  The  very  best 
coffee  in  the  world  will  taste  poor  when 
drunk  out  of  a  cup  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  and  reed  birds  on  toast,  one  of 
the  most  indisputably  delicate  of  Ameri¬ 
can  specialties,  would  taste  all  the 
sweeter  if  served  on  a  porcelain  dish. 
Immediate  and  thorough  reform  is 
needed  in  American  household  crockery. 
There  are,  I  know,  exceptions,  and 
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there  are  some  first-class  residential  and 
family  hotels  in  New  York  and  elsewhere 
where  the  service  is  good  and  the  crock¬ 
ery  delicate  porcelain.  Here  I  am 
speaking  of  the  average  '  caravansary, 
with  from  two  to  eight  hundred  bed¬ 
rooms — “one  of  our  great  American 
hotels  ” — where  the  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  lodge  and  seem  contented.  These 
caravansaries  are  simply  dens  of  bar¬ 
barism.  Their  gaudy  architecture  and 
showy  decoration,  their  furniture,  their 
cooking  are  all  baibarous  and  abomi¬ 
nable. 

These  and  many  other  details  strike 
the  traveller  strongly  at  first,  and  his 
serenity  is  being  constantly  ruffled  by 
the  stolid  indifference  of  waiters  and  the 
brusqueness  and  familiarity  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  public  in  general.  Gradu¬ 
ally,  however,  you  discover  that  there  is 
no  positive  intention  on  their  part  of 
being  unobliging  or  rude.  It  is  simply 
a  want  of  delicacy,  a  want  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  amenities  of  life  and  man¬ 
ners,  a  habit  of  self-help  and  self-re¬ 
liance,  practicality  carried  to  its  utmost 
limits.  And  you  know,  too,  above  all, 
that,  however  rough  and  brusque  an 
American  man  may  appear,  he  has  com¬ 
plete  respect  for  womanhood,  which  is 
by  no  means  a  barbarous  characteristic. 
A  woman,  whether  she  be  spinster  or 
wife,  or  a  mere  girl,  may  travel  from  one 
end  of  the  United  Slates  to  the  other 
unattended  without  fear  of  meeting  with 
insult  or  harm,  and  with  the  certainty, 
on  the  contrary  of  finding  ready  and 
willing  help  from  all  the  men  whose  ser¬ 
vices  she  may  need,  and  that,  too,  what¬ 
ever  their  station  in  life  may  be.  In  the 
minutiae  of  civilization  the  Americans 
have  much  to  learn  ;  but  their  hearts  are 
in  the  right  place,  and  one  of  these  days 
perhaps  the  masses  will  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that  qualities  of  heart  gain 
by  gracefulness  in  their  manifestation. 

If  the  lone  traveller,  condemned  to 
hotel  life  and  solitary  wanderings  in 
strange  cities,  finds  America  a  comfort¬ 
less  place,  the  stranger  who  arrives  with 
a  few  good  letters  of  introduction  will 
have  as  pleasant  a  time  as  he  could 
desire.  The  Americans  have  a  delight¬ 
ful  way  of  passing  you  on  from  friend  to 
friend.  Everywhere  your  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  will  procure  you  obliging 
cicerones  ;  you  will  be  shown  the  sights 
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and  curiosities  in  the  most  agreeable  con¬ 
ditions  ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  best 
clubs  in  the  city  will  be  yours  while  you 
stay.  And  very  splendid  and  comfort¬ 
able  places  these  clubs  are,  peculiarly 
rich  in  easy  chairs,  and  provided  with 
fine  libraries  and  excellent  cooks.  In 
New  York  you  will  be  handsomely  en¬ 
tertained  at  the  Union,  the  University, 
the  Union  League,  the  Bohemian  Lotos, 
or  the  artistic  and  old-fashioned  Century, 
and  in  none  of  these  establishments  will 
the  fastidious  traveller  have  to  complain 
of  the  cooking,  of  the  service,  or  of  lack 
of  comfort.  The  Union  League  club¬ 
house  is  larger  and  more  luxurious  than 
any  club  in  London.  Exteriorly  the 
building  may  not  perhaps  command  un¬ 
mixed  admiration,  and  parts  of  the  in¬ 
terior  decoration  might  be  criticised,  but 
on  the  whole  there  is  a  completeness  of 
comfort  to  be  found  there  which  sur¬ 
passes  anything  I  have  seen  in  London  or 
Parjs.  The  staircase,  with  its  fine  deco¬ 
ration  of  colored  glass  ;  the  hardwood 
wall-panelling  ;  the  variety  of  ornament¬ 
ation  in  the  smaller  rooms  ;  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  dining-room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
with  its  windows  commanding  a  view  of 
half  New  York  ;  the  fine  open-Gothic 
roof,  painted  in  a  rich  and  original  man¬ 
ner  ;  all  this  is  most  convenient,  roomy, 
and  novel  in  aspect.  In  Baltimore,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  or  Chicago  you  will  be  taken  to 
club-houses  as  monumental  as  those  of 
New  York.  In  Boston  you  will  find  the 
quintessence  of  New  England  refinement 
at  the  Somerset  Club,  which  occupies 
two  charming  old  red-brick  houses,  with 
broad  low  windows  looking  out  on 
Beacon  Street  and  over  the  Common. 
The  Somerset  is  select  and  fashionable, 
and  its  members  speak  of  the  Mayflmver 
and  of  Plymouth  Rock  with  respect  and 
veneration.  Then  there  is  the  Union 
Club,  sedate,  profoundly  respectable, 
and  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  the 
Country  Club,  out  in  the  suburbs,  be¬ 
yond  Brookline,  a  delightful  old  country 
house,  surrounded  by  forty  acres  of 
park.  The  Country  Club  tends  rather 
towards  sport,  and  in  the  grounds  are 
private  tracks  for  flat  racing  and  hurdle 
racing.  In  all  these  clubs  the  English 
traveller  will  be  made  perfectly  at  home, 
and  the  company  will  prove  as  genial, 
talkative,  and  cosmopolitan  as  he  could 
desire,  for  the  Americans  are,  if  possi- 
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ble,  greater  club-lovers  than  we  Eng¬ 
lish. 

The  hospitality  that  the  properly  rec¬ 
ommended  traveller  will  receive  in 
private  houses  is  of  the  most  cordial 
and  charming  kind.  If  you  happen  to 
be  in  America  early  in  the  autumn  you 
will  have  a  chance  of  seeing  some  beau¬ 
tiful  country  houses,  and  of  judging 
somewhat  of  American  home  life  in  its 
least  ceremonious  form.  Your  Chicago 
friend,  for  instance,  who  passes  his  days 
in  solving  colossal  arithmetical  problems 
and  in  superintending  gigantic  business 
operations,  will  entertain  you  at  a  house 
a  few  miles  out  of  town,  perched  on  a 
bluff  overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  and 
will  probably  ask  you  to  admire  his  lawn 
first  of  all.  A  good  lawn  cannot  be 
created  in  a  few  months  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
features  of  rural  England  which  the 
Americans  most  admire  and  envy,  and 
the  possession  of  a  country  house  with 
a  fine  lawn  that  has  a  past  of  several 
years  is  almost  equivalent  to  descent 
from  a  Pilgrim  Father,  particularly  in  a 
young  city  like  Chicago.  The  house 
inside  will  doubtless  be  adorned  with 
pictures  and  Japanese  bibelots  and  fine 
draperies,  everything  a  little  too  showy, 
perhaps,  and  a  little  too  big.  But  that 
is  inevitable,  for  everything  in  Chicago- 
is  big  :  the  streets  are  the  longest  and 
broadest  in  the  Union,  the  grain  eleva¬ 
tors  are  the  biggest  in  the  country,  and 
so,  too,  are  the  women.  Your  host,, 
however,  although  he  may  not  have 
been  able  to  escape  entirely  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  that  craze  for  bigness  which  is 
peculiarly  rampant  in  Chicago,  will  be 
a  most  interesting  man  to  talk  with — 
well  read,  full  of  strange  experiences  of 
life,  and  probably  a  zealous  collector  of 
books  withal,  or  of  engravings.  As  for 
your  hostess,  she  will  extend  to  you  that 
smooth  and  caressing  hospitality  of  which 
the  American  women  have  the  secret. 
And  when  you  reflect  that  Chicago  has 
risen  from  ashes  to  its  present  splendor 
of  granite  palaces  and  imposing  avenues 
in  the  brief  space  of  some  twelve  years, 
your  astonishment  is  not  without  a  min¬ 
gled  feeling  of  respect  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  the  makers  of 
this  prosperity,  and  who  all  seem  so  very 
young  to  have  achieved  so  much. 

In  speaking  of  Chicago  I  have  chosen 
an  extreme  instance,  but  still  one  of 
30 
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the  most  interesting  of  the  many  speci¬ 
mens  of  civilization  in  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion  which  America  offers  to  the  ob¬ 
server.  In  aristocratic  and  Catholic 
Baltimore  one  is  not  astonished  to  find 
the  elegancies  and  refinements  of  life 
commonly  appreciated  by  the  wealthy 
classes.  In  New  York,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River,  or  in  the  quiet  old 
villages  of  Long  Island,  with  their  two 
centuries  of  history,  one  is  not  altogether 
surprised  to  find  delightful  country  man¬ 
sions  surrounded  by  parks  and  gardens, 
rich  in  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life,  including  even  French  cooks  and 
perfectly  trained  European  servants.  In 
Quaker*Philade!phia,  around  Independ¬ 
ence  Hall  and  Washington  Square,  re¬ 
spectability  and  dignified  self-satisfac¬ 
tion  are  evidently  appropriate.  In  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  Athens  of  America,  long  famous 
for  its  culture  and  refinement,  one 
naturally  expects  to  find  an  improved 
and  revised  edition  of  all  that  is  best  in 
English  civilization,  and  none  but  a  pro¬ 
fane  observer  or  a  renegade  native  would 
dare  to  accuse  the  Bostonians  either  of 
priggishness  or  provincialism.  But  re¬ 
finement  and  elegance  in  Chicago  are 
certainly  a  surprise,  and  yet  they  exist 
in  a  large  degree,  and  where  the  reali¬ 
zation  leaves  much  to  be  desired  the 
intention  is  always  good.  One  might 
perhaps  say  that  the  intention  is  just  a 
little  exuberant  in  the  great  “  Gateway 
of  the  West."  The  shops  in  State 
Street  are  rather  too  gorgeous  ;  the  plate- 
glass  windows  are,  I  suppose,  the  biggest 
in  the  world,  and  behind  them  you  see 
in  splendid  array  the  latest  Parisian 
novelties  in  dresses  and  millinery,  the 
newest  porcelain  ornaments  from  the 
Palais  Royal,  the  largest  faience  or  glass 
vases  that  have  ever  been  made,  the  most 
showy  bronzes  from  the  Marais,  the  most 
elaborate  productions  of  native  and  for¬ 
eign  silversmiths.  You  feel  that  the 
people  of  the  city  are  all  the  time  mak¬ 
ing,  vigorous  efforts  to  become  civilized. 
But  on  what  a  stupendous  scale  !  Look 
at  those  immense  eight- story  business 
blocks  with  their  fa9ades  supported  by 
cast-iron  pillars,  and  decorated  with  in¬ 
destructible  mammoth  cement  orna¬ 
ments,  combined  with  the  largest  terra¬ 
cotta  plaques  ever  baked  !  Look  at  the 
huge  post-office  ;  the  wide  streets  ;  the 
lofty  telegraph  poles,  taller  than  any 


other  telegraph  poles  in  the  United 
States  ;  the  electric  lights  strung  up  at 
dizzy  heights  ;  the  immense  turning 
bridges  that  swing  round  to  give  passage 
to  great  ships,  and  make  parts  of  Chicago 
resemble  Rotterdam  seen  through  a 
gigantic  magnifying  glass  !  Listen  to 
the  big  names  given  to  those  avenues 
that  seem  to  have  neither  beginning  nor 
end — Madison  Avenue,  Van  Buren, 
Michigan,  VVashington.  Even  the  dirti¬ 
ness  and  smokiness  of  Chicago  is  on  a 
grand  scale,  but  in  spite  of  the  muddy 
black  streets  littered  with  refuse,  its 
plank  footpaths,  its  yellow  lake  and 
canals,  its  whirl  and  rush,  its  jangle  of 
tramway  bells,  its  howling  newspaper 
boys,  and  the  very  mixed  swarm  of  its 
inhabitants,  comprising  members  of  all 
the  families  of  the  earth,  Chicago  is  a 
most  interesting  place  for  the  European 
to  visit  ;  and  towards  sunset,  when  the 
fading  light  softens  the  sharp  angles  and 
lessens  the  immensity  of  the  perspective 
effects,  it  becomes  picturesque  and 
weirdly  fantastic.  The  net-work  of 
telegraph-wires  and  the  tall,  irregular 
silhouette  of  the  street  architecture  stand 
out  against  the  brilliant  red  and  golden 
sky,  rendered  all  the  deeper  in  tone  by 
the  obscuring  clouds  of  smoke  that 
canopy  the  whole  city,  waiting  to  be 
wafted  away  by  the  never-failing  night 
breeze  that  sweeps  over  the  vast  plain 
in  the  midst  of  which  Chicago  stands. 

Of  course,  at  Chicago,  as  elsewhere  in 
America,- the  cultivated  minority  is  lost 
in  the  swarming  multitude  of  coarse  and 
vulgar  people,  and  at  night  you  find  the 
streets,  and  bar-rooms,  and  liquor- 
saloons,  full  of  dull-eyed  men  and  boys 
who  whistle,  spit,  smoke,  drink,  and  talk 
about  sport, — muscular,  long-limbed 
fellows  who  wear  their  hats  tilted  back 
on  the  crown  of  their  head,  who  find  time 
hanging  heavily  on  their  hands  when 
business  is  over,  who  are  too  uncivilized 
to  do  nothing  and  to  do  it  with  grace, 
and  who  pass  their  evenings  in  chewing 
quids  or  toothpicks,  or  in  lolling  round 
a  billiard-table  with  an  underhand  look 
on  their  countenances  and  movements 
indicative  of  habits  of  suspicion  and  a 
readiness  for  a  fight  at  any  moment. 

Why  did  1  leave  rny  American  friends 
so  often  to  seek  adventures  on  my  own 
account  ?  Such  solitary  wanderings  can 
only  lead  to  evil.  Buffeted  by  the  vulgar 
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crowd,  jostled  by  tobacco-chewing  stock 
operators,  irritated  by  badly-paved  and 
dirty  streets,  where  the  dust-bins  stand 
unmolested  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  con¬ 
stantly  shocked  by  the  want  of  finish  and 
elegance  that  pervades  all  the  exterior 
life  of  the  cities,  the  lone  traveller  is 
tempted  to  concentrate  his  observation 
on  the  shortcomings  of  America.  He 
forgets  while  in  this  carping  mood  that 
the  country  is  very  young,  and  that  it  is 
not  ^o  much  the  imperfection  of  its 
civilization  which  ought  to  astonish  him, 
but  rather  the  universality  of  that  degree 
of  material  civilization  which  he  actually 
finds.  He  forgets  the  libraries  and 
museums  and  splendid  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  that  private  munificence  is 
creating  all  over  the  Union.  He  for¬ 
gets  the  extent,  the  wealth,  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  country,  the  determination 
of  its  people,  and  their  unparalleled 
working  capacity,  which  makes  twenty 
years  in  America  worth  more  for  prog¬ 
ress  than  forty  years  in  Europe.  Above 


all,  he  forgets  that  leaven  of  refined 
people,  those  hospitable  and  charming 
friends  whose  sympathies  and  interests 
he  has  found  to  be  so  wide  and  whose 
social  qualities  have  often  struck  him  as 
being  peculiarly  complete.  But,  how¬ 
ever  violent  the  fault-finding  fit  may  be, 
no  observant  and  thinking  man  can  re¬ 
main  in  the  mood  for  long  together  ;  he 
will  remember  Herbert  Spencer’s  remark 
that  the  mixture  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Aryan  race  forming  the  population  of 
America  will  eventually  produce  a  type 
of  man  finer  than  has  hitherto  existed — 
a  type  of  man  more  plastic,  more 
adaptable,  more  capable  of  undergoing 
the  modifications  needful  for  complete 
social  life  ;  and  reflecting  upon  what  has 
already  been  achieved,  he  will  be  tempted 
to  adopt  Herbert  Spencer's  conviction 
that  the  Americans  may  reasonably  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  they  will  have 
produced  a  civilization  grander  than  any 
the  world  has  known. — Fortnightly  Re- 
vifw. 


FRfeD^RICK  LEMaITRE. 

BY  J.  W.  SHERER. 


I. 

One  day  in  the  year  1805,  at  the  port 
of  Havre-de-Gi^ce,  the  pupils  of  an 
architect  named  Lemaitre  were  col¬ 
lected  in  the  class-room  situated  in  his 
own  house,  in  the  rue  de  la  Gaffe.  This 
school  of  design  was  gratuitous,  and  had 
pleased  the  First  Consul,  Napoleon,  so 
much,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  Havre,  that 
he  had  intrusted  the  construction  of  a 
new  basin  to  its  founder.  The  building 
where  the  pupils  were  sitting  was  almost 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  church  of 
Notre-Dame,  and  this  conspicuous  object 
in  the  centre  of  the  town  formed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  mark  for  the  guns  of  the  English 
ships  which,  when  the  tide  was  in,  came 
up  the  estuary  of  the  Seine  sufficiently 
high  to  cause  the  inhabitants  great  dis¬ 
tress  and  annoyance.  The  lecture  was 
almost  over,  and  amongst  the  students 
looking  forward  to  departure  was  a  little 
lad  five  years  old  who  attended  for 
amusement,  but  was  probably  pretty  well 
tired  of  sitting  still  when  suddenly  a 


shell  broke  into  the  building  and  ex¬ 
ploded  amongst  them,  though,  as  it 
turned  out,  without  injuring  a  single 
person  !  Alarmed  at  the  (rightful  noise, 
a  woman  rushed  in,  caught  up  the  boy, 
wrapt  his  head  in  a  shawl,  and  made  off 
for  the  citadel.  The  boy  was  called 
Antoine  Louis  Prosper,  and  he  was  son 
of  the  lecturer  ;  and  afterwards  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Christian  name  of  Fr6d6rick,  be¬ 
came  so  famous  and  popular  an  actor 
that  he  was  generally  mentioned,  even 
in  the  play-bills,  by  this  Christian  name 
alone.  “  I  was  reared  in  one  bombard¬ 
ment  and  seem  likely  to  die  in  a  second,” 
he  wrote  sorrowfully  enough  in  January, 
1871,  when  the  Prussian  shells  were 
humming  over  the  streets  of  Paris.  This 
was  not  to  be.  He  lived  five  years 
longer,  the  same  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  his  birth,  before  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  war  were  so  strikingly  brought 
home  to  him. 

One  of  Napoleon’s  great  gifts  was  the 
discernment  of  capacity.  Assured  of 
the  talent  of  the  elder  Lemaitre,  he  kept 
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his  eye  on  him,  and  in  i8ii  summoned 
him  to  Boulogne  sur-Mer,  where  a  camp 
was  kept  up,  long  after  all  idea  of  in¬ 
vasion  had  passed  away.  Being  con¬ 
servator  of  the  theatre,  Lemattre  went 
thitherto  inspect  it  before  his  departure. 
The  dusk  had  set  in,  and  the  carpenters 
had  neglected  to  fasten  the  trap  conceal¬ 
ing  the  aperture  where  at  that  time  the 
prompter  was  usually  located.  Lemattre, 
in  stepping  backward  on  the  stage,  fell 
into  this  hole,  and  was  so  injured  that  a 
tumor  formed  in  his  knee,  under  the  re¬ 
sults  of  which  he  sank.  His  death  was 
a  fearful  loss  to  the  family.  Madame 
Lemattre,  the  daughter  of  the  music- 
master  named  Mercheidt,  had  a  married 
sister  living  in  Paris,  with  whom,  too, 
her  widowed  mother  resided,  and  to 
their  house  Fr^J^rick  was  taken.  M. 
L’Amiral  Hamelin  had  interested  him¬ 
self  in  the  boy,  and  had  promised  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  him  a  scholarship  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  Sainte-Barbe.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  metropolis  was  entered 
by  one  who,  after  a  rough  novitiate, 
was  to  gain  a  hold  on  its  attention 
which  it  required  long  years  to  relax. 
Full  of  dreams  as  to  what  the  great 
city  would  be, — a  place,  he  thought, 
of  fair  palaces  and  fountains,  where  the 
air  was  lighter  and  the  sunshine  more 
constant  than  such  as  he  had  known,  the 
men  gay  and  the  women  beautiful ;  and, 
intermingled  with  all  this,  where  the 
theatre  was  a  fairyland  of  scenery,  wit, 
and  adventure  (for  his  curiosity  about 
things  dramatic  was  congenital), — he 
arrived  on  a  w’et  day  at  a  tall  sallow 
house  in  the  rue  GuC‘n6gaud,  hard  by 
the  Quai  Conti,  and  behind  La  Monnaie. 
The  gutters  were  full,  the  light  deficient, 
the  boy's  bedroom  looked  out  on  the 
roof  of  the  gray  and  sombre  pavilion  of 
the  Mint.  No  wonder  that  his  heart 
sank.  And  when  he  got  into  the  regular 
routine  of  Sainte-Barbe,  and  his  daily 
exercise  was  restricted  to  walking  to  and 
from  his  task — a  trip  which,  as  the  col¬ 
lege  is  near  the  Pantheon,  lay  entirely 
through  crowded  streets — he  soon  began 
to  mope  and  lose  his  spirit^  His  dis¬ 
content  took  at  first  the  form  of  truancy, 
and  he  would  go  and  sit  under  the  chest¬ 
nut  trees  in  the  Tuileries  garden  for 
hours  together  and  mourn  over  his  mis¬ 
fortunes.  At  length  his  health  failed, 
and  the  doctor  who  was  called  in  sug¬ 


gested,  with  what  might  well  have  seemed 
to  the  patient  considerable  nalvet6,  that 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  divert  the 
thoughts  and  amuse  the  mind  :  he  might 

with  great  propriety  be  taken  to  the - 

theatre  !  It  was  like  suggesting  to  a 
sick  botanist  that  a  Brazilian  forest  might 
possibly  prove  a  beneficial  change. 
Frederick’s  heart  leaped  for  joy.  He 
was  taken  to  the  Ambigu  Comique  :  the 
play  was  “  Madame  Angot,”  even  then 
a  stock  piece,  and  destined  about  half  a 
century  later  to  be  revived  with  aston¬ 
ishing  success.  That  night  settled  his 
fate.  He  returned  with  a  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  to  become  a  comedian.  With 
great  trepidation  of  heart  he  unfolded 
his  wishes  to  his  mother,  who,  as  was 
not  unnatural,  was  warmly  opposed  to 
the  idea,  and  fora  length  of  time  resisted 
all  steps  towards  its  realization.  Mean¬ 
time  the  boy's  health  continued  to  de¬ 
cline,  and  at  last  M.  Coussin,  his  moth¬ 
er’s  brother-in-law,  perceiving  how  deep- 
seated  and  persistent  the  passion  was, 
recommended  that  no  filrther  obstacles 
should  be  raised.  The  mother  jielded. 
And  penetrated  with  gratitude,  Frederick 
promised  not  to  neglect  some  ordinary 
avocation  for  support,  but  to  find  extra 
time  for  his  theatrical  studies. 

With  much  trouble  and  perseverance, 
he  got  himself  admitted  as  what  was 
called  an  tl'eve  auditeur  into  the  Con¬ 
servatoire,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  class 
of  the  tragedian  Lafon,  a  player  who 
had  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  remarkable 
vogue,  and  had  even  been  pitted  by  in¬ 
judicious  friends  against  Talma  himself. 
The  first  report  on  Fr^d^rick  was,  that 
he'had  a  certain  intelligence  about  him, 
but  that  his  pronunciation  was  thick  and 
indistinct,  and  his  Norman  accent  pro¬ 
nounced.  Till  further  orders  he  was  to 
listen,  to  mark,  and  learn. 

Far  from  discouraged,  he  again  sought 
his  favorite  chestnuts  in  the  Tuileries 
garden,  and,  like  a  new  Demosthenes, 
spouted  his  tirades  in  the  roofless  hall 
of  open  space.  His  school-time  had 
ended,  and,  faithful  to  his  promise  of 
supporting  himself,  he  took  work  first 
in  the  office  of  a  procureur,  and  next  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  etude  of  a  notary  as  junior 
clerk,  that  functionary  who,  in  recogni¬ 
tion,  doubtless,  of  his  many  errands, 
has  had  assigned  to  him  the  name  of 
gutter-skipper  {saute- ruisseau).  Soon 
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tired  of  this  post,  he  set  up  as  a  retail 
merchant  on  the  smallest  of  scales, — 
rice,  sugar,  coffee,  and  what  not, — and 
was  living  in  this  avocation  when  there 
broke  upon  Paris  the  strange  interval 
known  as  the  Hundred  Days. 

When  on  March  20,  1815,  Napoleon 
entered  Paris,  and  it  was  spread  far  and 
wide  the  next  morning  that  the  Emperor 
had  passed  the  night  in  the  Tuileries,  a 
perfect  delirium  raged  through  the  city. 
And  this  enthusiasm,  when  it  became 
known  that  the  allies  would  at  once  take 
the  held,  assumed  the  form  of  a  passion 
for  enlistment.  Frederick  foigot  his 
artistic  predilections — marched  to  the 
military  authorities,  and  was  enrolled  in 
the  2nd  regiment  of  the  line.  His  career 
in  arms  was  inglorious,  and  his  only  feat, 
desertion,  must  rank  with  the  lost  shield 
of  Horace  and  the  other  performances 
of  such  as  have  a  decided  preferential 
capacity  for  the  arts  of  peace.  He 
actually  started  on  the  campaign  which 
ended  at  Waterloo,  but  the  cruelty  of  an 
officer  and  the  hardships  of  the  road  took 
him  so  aback  that  he  seized  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  escrpe  pn  the  line  of  march, 
and  ran  off  to  his  mother’s  house.  She, 
poor  lady,  was  terrified  at  the  possible 
consequences  of  his  behavior,  and  cried, 
as  well  she  might,  "  Malheurtux  !  Tu 
vas  etre  fusille  !"  Yielding  to  her  sen¬ 
sible  advice,  Frederick  returned  with¬ 
out  delay  to  the  barracks  at  which  he 
had  been  formerly  posted,  and  reported 
himself  as  injured  by  a  Call  into  a  ditch, 
and  now  unable  to  catch  up  his  regi¬ 
ment.  He  was  arrested  and  shut  up  on 
bread  and  water.  Days  passed  and 
brought  no  alleviation  in  his  lor,  till  at 
length  the  rumor  of  a  great  disaster  be¬ 
came  so  universal  that  it  penetrated  into 
his  seclusion.  And  the  sergeant-major, 
entering  one  morning,  said,  V’ou  must 
want  air,  my  boy  ;  there  is  a  pipkin  of 
soup  to  be  taken  to  the  soldiers  at  the 
fortifications  up  in  Montmartre,  and  you 
shall  have  the  job.”  These  were  the 
fugitives  from  Waterloo,  who  had  been 
at  once  put  to  dig  on  works  of  defence. 
He  carried  the  pipkin  some  distance, 
but  the  weather  was  hot  and  the  ascent 
fatiguing.  He  stopped  to  rest,  he  eyed 
the  soup.  Half  he  consumed,  and  the 
rest  he  upset  into  the  roadway  :  away  to 
his  mother’s  house  once  more,  and  his 
military  career  was  ended  ! 


Three  months  afterwards  an  engage¬ 
ment,  to  be  gained  by  competition,  was 
offered  at  the  Odeon  for  students  of  the 
Conservatoire.  Frederick  entered  the 
lists  and  was  defeated-  He  gained  only 
a  single  vote.  It  was  that  of  Talma. 
The  kind  and  appreciative  Picard  told 
him  this  some  years  afterwards. 

Stung  with  disappointment,  he  offered 
his  services  to  the  director  of  the  Varia¬ 
tes  Amusantes,  and  they  were  accepted. 
In  a  few  days  he  appeared  as  the  lion  in 
“  Py  rame  et  Thisbe.”  He  could  scarce¬ 
ly  be  said  to  walk  the  stage  for  the  first 
time,  because  he  had  to  retain  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  all-fours. 

But  at  last  he  was  a  comedian. 

II. 

I'he  name  of  the  theatre  where  Fr6d- 
6tick  made  his  first  appearance  might 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  little  but 
what  was  gay  and  volatile  would  be  ex¬ 
hibited  there.  ■  This  was  not  so.  The 
Varietes  Amusantes  was  really  the  home 
of  heroic  pantomimes  such  a  ”  La  I6tu- 
salem  Delivree,”  "  Le  Si^ge  de  Gren¬ 
ade,”  etc.  And  from  these  boards  he 
passed  to  those  of  the  Funambules,  at 
that  time  associated  with  the  successes 
of  Gougibus  in  the  old  Italian  comedy 
line,  where  gesture  took  so  large  a  part 
in  the  reptesentation.  Gougibus,  it  was 
said,  was  seldom  without  a  litter  of  kit¬ 
tens  on  the  carpet  of  his  apartment, 
whose  graceful,  lithesome,  and  suddenly 
changing  attitudes  he  was  never  tired  of 
studying.  At  this  theatre,  in  company 
with  Debureau,  Frederick  made  a  great 
name  amongst  an  audience,  little  critical 
perhaps,  but  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  a 
good  laugh  when  such  pieces  were  played 
as  ”  Arlequin  Robinson  ”  or  the  “  Faux 
Hermite.”  The  serious  lessons  with 
Lafon  continued  in  the  mornings,  whilst 
the  evenings  were  devoted  to  the  Funam- 
bulcs.  And  to  this  mixed  education 
may,  doubtless,  be  attributed  in  some 
measure  the  versatility  which  was  such  a 
remarkable  characteristic  in  the  art  of 
I.emaitre,  as  well  as  that  command  of 
feature  and  signifrcance  of  gesture, 
picked  up  perhaps  from  Gougibus,  he 
afterwards  turned  to  such  good  account. 

He  was  at  this  time  exceedingly  good- 
looking  :  his  figure  graceful  and  supple, 
his  face  handsome,  with  its  nobly  cut 
features  and  expressive  eyes  ;  and  yet, 
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though  his  fine  gentlemen  had  an  unmis¬ 
takable  air  of  distinction  about  them, 
his  vagabonds  were  terribly  realistic, 
stamped  with  unscrupulous  tricks  and 
mean  shifts,  and  redolent  of  the  guin~ 
guette  and  the  pot  d  fumier.  In  his 
search  for  notoriety  Frederick  had  got 
as  far  from  the  higher  dramatic  walks  as 
Franconi’s  circus  even,  when  another 
competition  occurring  at  the  Odeon,  he 
was  this  time  successful,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  pensionnaire.  But  he  was 
not  at  home  yet.  It  was  of  course  a 
great  privilege  to  associate  with  such 
men  as  Picard— who  entirely  foresaw 
his  future  powers, — the  painter  David, 
Talma,  and  Lafon  ;  but  he  tells  us  that 
as  he  stood  in  the  sombre  tunic  of  Areas 
or  of  Pylade  to  listen  to  the  long  tirades 
of  Agamemnon  and  Orestes  the  blood 
boiled  in  his  veins.  He  found  that  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  kings  lay  heavy  on 
his  shoulder — felt  it  compress  his  wings 
and  check  the  Hight  he  knew  he  was 
capable  of  sustaining,  .‘^uch  was  his 
position  when  he  received  a  proposition 
from  the  directors  of  the  Ambigu- 
Comique  to  play  at  their  theatre.  And 
in  March,  1823,  he  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  the  house  with  which  his 
name  was  afterwards  to  be  closely  con¬ 
nected.  It  had  been  the  first  theatre  he 
had  visited  in  Paris,  and  a  kind  of  in¬ 
stinct  told  him  he  had  now  found  his 
groove.  “  L'Ambigu,  me  dis-jc,  voila 
le  veritable  terrain,  sur  lequel  il  me  sera 
reellement  donne  de  pouvoiressayer  mes 
forces.” 

He  made  his  bow  in  a  revival  of  the 
”  L’Homme  a  Trois  Visages  ”  of  Pix6r6- 
court,  a  writer  never  quite  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  whilst  the  Dog  of  Montargis  retains 
its  proverbial  celebrity.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  management  determined 
to  produce  the  melodrama  entitled 
”  L'Auberge  des  Adrets  ”  that  Fr6d- 
6rick  had  an  opportunity,  of  which  he 
did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself,  of  once 
for  all  securing  an  original  and  com¬ 
manding  position  on  the  Parisian  stage. 
This  celebrated  play,  as  is  well  known, 
turns  on  a  murder  committed  at  a  way- 
side  inn,  by  the  adventurer  Robert 
Macaire,  the  blame  of  which  is  thrown 
on  a  poor  woman  passing  the  night 
there,  who  turns  out  to  be  the  mur¬ 
derer’s  neglected  wife.  It  was  the  work 
of  Benjamin  Antier  and  Saint-Amand 


(the  latter  only  died  last  year),  and  was 
not  intended  by  them  to  be  comically 
treated.  But  Lemaltre  saw  that  the 
piece  would  admit  of  being  offered  as 
what  we  now  call  an  extravaganza,  and 
with  the  acquiescence  of  Firtnin,  who 
was  cast  for  Bertrand,  this  idea  was  car¬ 
ried  out  with  the  greatest  success.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
satirical  comedy  founded  on  this  melo¬ 
drama,  in  writing  which  comedy  Fred¬ 
erick  associated  himself  with  the  original 
authors,  was  entitled  simplv  ”  Robert 
Macaire,”  and  embraced  objects  in  the 
denouncing  of  political  and  commercial 
chicanery  which  were,  of  course,  never 
contemplated  in  the  old  ‘‘  L’Auberge,” 
and  had  a  success  of  a  different  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  exposure  of  passing  vices  and 
follies.  The  drama,  however,  called 
**  Robert  Macaire,”  produced  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Charles  Selby,  and 
played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Victoria 
Theatre  in  Deceml)er,  1834,  and  after¬ 
wards  at  Covent  Garden,  with  Wallack 
as  Macaire,  and  Vale  as  Bertrand 
(Jacques  Strop),  was  a  version  of 
“  L’Auberge  des  Adeets,”  with  none  of 
the  extravagance  toned  down,  the  creak¬ 
ing  snuff-box  retained,  and  Strop’s  “  Oh, 
my  poor  nerves  !”  added,  and  does  not 
represent  the  later  drama.  Although 
the  treatment  introduced  by  Lemaltre 
was  purely  farcical,  he  found  opportu¬ 
nities  for  emitting  real  flashes  of  tragical 
genius,  so  striking — so  terrifying  indeed, 
it  may  be  said — that  his  capacity  for 
simulating  the  deepest  emotions  and 
throwing  himself  with  overwhelming 
force  into  a  situation  was  completely 
established. 

The  present  writer  never  saw  Lemai- 
tre,  but  from  the  accounts  given  by  con¬ 
temporaries  he  supposes  Robson  to  have 
come  nearer  him  than  any  other  English 
actor.  A  friend  who  witnessed  the  per¬ 
formance  of  ”  L’Auberge  des  Adrets” 
at  Brussels  informs  him  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  on  Frederick’s  face  when  he  came 
out  of  the  chamber  where  the  murder 
had  been  committed  was  something  so 
horrible — such  a  mixture  of  outward 
bravado  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
baseness  of  the  crime,  and  the  brag  and 
fear  again  shot,  as  it  were,  with  a 
pathetic  look  of  helplessness,  as  if  he 
were  fulfilling  a  destiny  from  which  he 
could  not  escape — that  some  of  the 
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female  spectators  were  unable  to  stand 
it,  and  screamed  aloud. 

Many  other  less  effective  parts  were 
played  by  Fr6d6rick  at  L’Arnbigu,  and 
in  most  of  these  he  had  for  a  partner 
Mile.  Sophie  Hallignier,  the  sister  of 
Madame  Boulanger — Julie  Hallignier— 
who  was  premiire  dugazon  at  the  Opera- 
Comique.  'I'he  nature  of  things  seemed 
to  suggest  the  fitness  of  a  match  between 
the  handsome  pair — for  Mile.  Sophie 
was  also  very  good-looking — and  it 
came  off  with  every  prospect  of  happi¬ 
ness  on  October  9,  1826.  One  cloud 
only  overshadowed  the  nuptial  day.  The 
ceremony  had  taken  place  at  the  church 
of  the  Petits  Pires,  and  the  ball  later  on 
was  about  to  commence,  when  the  news 
spread  through  Paris  that  Talma  was 
dead.  So  beloved  was  this  distinguished 
man  that  no  idea  of  continuing  the  fes¬ 
tivities  could  be  entertained,  and  the 
party  broke  up  abruptly. 

After  a  four  years’  engagement  at  the 
Ambigu,  Frederick  passed  over  to  the 
boards  of  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  where 
Victor  Ducange  was  about  to  produce  a 
drama  called  “  Trente  Ans,  ou  la  Vie 
d’un  Joueur.  ”  This  play  is  assigned 
on  the  title  page  to  MM.  Ducange  ct 
Dinaux,  but  the  latter  name  was  the 
joint  pseudonym  of  two  young  men 
called  Goubaux  and  Heudin,  who  were 
indeed  the  actual  authors  ;  but  Ducange 
had  adapted  the  piece  for  the  stage. 
The  alterations  were  so  considerable 
that  the  two  young  friends,  being  pres¬ 
ent  at  a  rehearsal,  modestly  disclaimed 
any  share  in  its  merits  ;  but  Ducange,  a 
highly  honorable  man,  would  not  admit 
that  his  own  labors  had  been  more  than 
supplemental  ;  the  original  idea,  he  de¬ 
clared,  was,  after  all,  the  main  thing. 

Nothing  could  be  more  essentially 
melodramatic  than  this  play,  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  career  of  a  man  who,  in  the 
earlier  scenes  quite  young,  is  successive¬ 
ly  represented  as  of  maturer  age  and  in 
advanced  life,  and  yielding  more  and 
more  to  a  passion  for  gambling,  which 
leads  him,  through  every  degradation, 
to  forgery,  and  last  of  all  to — murder. 

Warner  (played  originally  by  M.  Mes- 
nier)  is  his  Mephisto,  an  abandoned 
companion,  who  attempts  to  seduce  his 
wife,  induces  him  to  shoot  a  benefactor,’ 
and  in  the  end  recommends  him  to  mur¬ 
der  a  stranger,  who  is  really  his  own — 
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the  gambler’s — son.  The  plot  concludes 
on  a  mountain,  where  Georges  Germany 
— the  hero — during  a  frightful  storm, 
and  when  pursued  by  the  avengers  of  a 
murder  he  had  committed  on  a  traveller, 
drags  his  evil  friend  into  the  flames  of  a 
hut  which  Warner  himself  had  ignited 
to  hide  the  attempted  assassination  of  a 
second  traveller,  who  is  really  Germany’s 
son  Albert.  'This  small  sheaf  of  inci¬ 
dents  may  give  an  idea  of  the  extrava¬ 
gance  ;  but  there  are,  notwithstanding, 
many  striking  situations  in  the  piece — 
many  instances,  in  fact,  of  the  great 
French  gift  of  invention — and  these  were 
emphasized  by  Lemaitre's  versatile 
powers,  whilst  the  sufferings  of  the  gam¬ 
bler’s  wife  were  so  represented  by 
Madame  Dorval  as  to  form  one  of  her 
finest  creations.  This  lady  was  an 
actress  with  whom  Frederick  delighted 
to  act.  He  has  recorded  regarding  her 
these  words  :  “  What  made  Dorval  the 
supreme  comedian  she  proved  herself 
was,  that  whether  she  had  to  smile  or 
weep,  whether  to  implore  or  to  menace, 
she  was  always  true  woman  throughout.” 

The  great  success  of  ”  Trente  Ans  ” 
led  to  many  plays  being  written  to  suit 
the  two,  and  they  acted  together,  at  one 
time  at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin,  at  an¬ 
other  at  the  new  Ambigu,  built  after  the 
fire  in  1827,  till  the  year  of  revolution, 
1830.  The  political  events  of  the  period 
caused  the  failure  of  the  Ambigu,  and 
Fr6d6rick  accepted  an  engagement  from 
the  well-known  M.  Harel,  who  was  then 
director  of  the  Odeon.  But  Harel, 
though  himself  a  man  of  considerable 
gifts,  was  very  much  under  the  thumb 
of  Mile.  Georges,  and  with  her  Lemaitre 
never  quite  hit  it  off — though  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  willingly  enough  her  com¬ 
manding  personal  gifts  and  the  large 
manner  of  her  acting.  However,  he  had 
some  successes  at  this  house,  especially 
in  the  creation  of  the  part  of  Duresnet 
in  the  comedy  of  ”  La  M^re  et  la 
Fille,”  and  afterwards  by  his  great  im¬ 
personation  of  Napoleon  in  the  drama 
of  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  romantic 
fever  was,  however,  now  at  its  height. 

Mademoiselle  Mars  had  appeared  in 
“Hernani”  and  Madame  Dorval  in 
‘‘  Marion  Delorme,”  and  Mile.  Georgfs 
was  so  bitten  with  the  desire  of  trying 
the  same  line  that  she  persuaded  Harel 
to  buy  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  house  for 
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sixteen  thousand  pounds,  which,  at  that 
time,  was  deemed  a  fabulous  price.  At 
Frederick’s  suggestion  the  new  proprie* 
tor  determined  to  open  with  "  Richard 
Darlington,”  a  drama  sketched  out  by 
the  two  young  designers  of  the  “  Trente 
Ans, ”  MM.  Goubaux  and  Beudin,  but 
written  principally  by  Dumas.  This 
play,  though  containing  some  consider¬ 
able  absurdities  and  simply  preposterous 
in  one  of  its  leading  incidents — namely, 
that  of  an  English  girl  of  birth  running 
away  with  an  attractive  stranger  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  common  hangman 
— still  in  its  development  of  ambition  is 
extremely  powerful,  and  in  many  parts 
admirably  written.  Richard  Darlington 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  country  doctor 
to  give  himself  sufficient  local  influence 
to  get  into  Parliament,  but  he  never 
loves  her,  and  the  gradations  of  cold¬ 
ness,  weariness,  repugnance,  and  at  last 
hatred — urging  him  in  the  end  to  get  rid 
of  her  as  standing  in  the  way  of  his  am¬ 
bitious  schemes — with  the  corresponding 
gradations  from  disappointment  to  de¬ 
spair  in  the  poor  girl,  are  worked  out 
with  wonderful  effect.  I.emaitre  was, 
of  course,  Richard  ;  it  became  one  of 
his  most  admired  parts.  The  role  of 
Jenny  was  filled  by  Mile.  Noblet. 

But  Mile.  Georges  was  not  content  to 
patronize  romance  through  her  manager 
and  from  her  box  :  she  very  soon  deter¬ 
mined  to  astonish  her  rivals  by  assuming 
the  part  of  Marguerite  de  Burgogne  in 
the  ”  Tour  de  Nesle,”  a  drama  Hard 
had  engaged  to  produce.  Fi^d^rick 
was  to  have  been  Buridan,  but  he  was 
seized  with  the  prevailing  epidemic  of 
cholera,  and  during  his  enforced  absence 
Hard  assigned  the  part  to  Bocage.  The 
first  representations  of  the  piece  were, 
however,  few  in  number.  It  was  r832. 
There  was  a  serious  outbreak  in  Paris  ; 
the  theatres  were  closed,  and  the  city 
declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 

When  matters  calmed  down  a  little 
and  Lernattre  had  recovered  his  health, 
he  cancelled  his  engagement  with  Hard 
and  started  on  a  provincial  tour,  com¬ 
mencing  with  Havre,  which  he  revisited, 
after  so  many  years'  absence,  with  great 
emotion.  He  was  received  with  genuine 
enthusiasm,  and  a  similar  reception 
awaited  him  at  Rouen.  But  at  this 
latter  place,  after  playing  some  of  his 
favorite  characters  with  extraordinary 


success,  he  received  an  intimation  from 
Paris  that  Victor  Hugo  had  offered  his 
”  Lucrece  Borgia”  to  Harel,  on  the 
condition  that  the  role  of  Lucrece  should 
be  created  by  Mile.  Georges  and  that  of 
Gennaro  by  Fi^d^rick.  He  hesitated. 
He  had  not  been  treated  well  by  Harel 
and  Georges  in  the  matter  of  the  ”  Tour 
de  Nesle,”  but  to  appear  in  a  drama  by 
Hugo  was  too  seductive.  He  put  his 
pride  in  his  pocket  and  started  fur  Paris. 
The  ”  Lucrece,”  as  every  one  knows, 
was  a  great  success,  though  some  oppo¬ 
sition  was  for  a  time  kept  up  by  the 
enemies  Hugo’s  literary  and  political 
sentiments  had  raised  around  him.  The 
author  himself  declared  that  M.  Fi6d- 
6rick  had  realized  with  true  genius  the 
Gennaro  of  his  dream.  After  this  there 
was  an  attempt  to  bring  back  Madame 
Dotval  to  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  in  the 
”  Beatrice  Cenci  ”  of  the  Marquis  de 
Custine,  but  three  representations  only 
were  given  and  the  piece  was  withdrawn 
— whether  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Mile.  Georges  cannot  be  stated,  but 
Lernattre  evidently  thought  his  old  friend 
badly  treated. 

A  proposal  arising  to  revive  the  ”  Tour 
de  Nesle,”  Lernattre  agreed,  after  some 
natural  reluctance,  to  appear  as  Buridan, 
and  from  the  date  of  his  doing  so  com¬ 
menced  that  long  popularity  of  the  play 
which  years  have  failed  wholly  to  extin¬ 
guish.  Harel  running  short  of  new 
things,  it  occurred  to  Frederick  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  revival  of  ”  L’Auberge  dcs 
Adrets,”  and  this  was  carried  out  with 
a  new  Bertrand  in  Sevres,  and  a  new 
and  farcical  termination  where  Macaire 
throws  a  gendarme  out  of  a  box  into  the 
theatre,  and  Bertram  gets  into  the 
orchestra  and  escapes  through  the  aper¬ 
ture  used  by  the  prompter.  This  revival 
was  very  successful,  and  it  suggested  to 
Fit^d^rick  a  notion  that  a  comedy  of 
manners  might  be  constructed  out  of 
the  old  materials,  which  should  make 
Robert  Macaire  the  vehicle  for  pungent 
satire  on  the  state  of  society  under  the 
bourgeois  system  of  Louis  Philippe. 
With  the  aid  of  Antier  and  Saint  Amand, 
he  wrote  the  play  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made.  Harel  was  willing 
to  receive  it,  but  critical  friends  tried  to 
persuade  him  that  the  conjuring  power 
of  the  name  was  gone,  and  Jules  Janin 
declared  that  no  matter  what  expedients 
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might  be  resorted  to,  “  Robert  Macaire  ’  ’ 
was  dead.  Piqued  with  this  discourage¬ 
ment,  Lemaitre  threw  up  his  engagement 
at  the  Porte  Saint-Martin.  Six  months 
afterwards,  Mourier,  manager  of  the 
Folies  Dramatiques,  proposed  to  Fred¬ 
erick  that  the  new  “  Robert  Macaire  ” 
should  be  brought  out  at  his  house.  It 
was  put  at  once  into  rehearsal,  and  in 
June,  1834,  was  produced  for  the  first 
time.  Success  of  a  phenomenal  kind 
attended  the  experiment.  It  became  the 
rage  of  Paris,  and  the  grand  world, — 
ladies,  diplomates,  financiers,  fops  and 
fribbles — deserted  the  op6ra  for  the 
stifling  atmosphere  of  a  third-class 
theatre,  attracted  thither  simply  by  the 
spell  of  genius.  Add  to  this  that  the 
despised  piece,  which,  in  allusion  to 
Jules  Janin’s  sarcasm,  Frederick  had 
himself  nicknamed  the  “  Burial  of 
Robert  Macaire,"  ran  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  nights  without  a  check,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  Mourier’s  ample 
fortune.  Indeed,  the  run  was  only  ar¬ 
rested  by  an  engagement  for  Lemaitre 
to  visit  England,  which  could  not  be 
cancelled.  In  the  souvenirs  which  Fred¬ 
erick  left  behind  him,  and  on  which  this 
paper  is  chiefly  founded,  but  few  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  first  visit  to  London  are 
given.  His  "  Othello  "  was  coldly  re¬ 
ceived — but  then  it  was  the  "  Othello" 
of  Ducis.  The  “  L’Auberge  ’’  and  the 
later  "  Robert  Macaire"  became  popu¬ 
lar,  but  the  "  Tour  de  Nesle "  and 
"  Richard  Darlington  "  were  prohibited, 
as  Frederick  declares,  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor.  An  attempt  was  made,  accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  to  square  the  Woolsack 
through  Count  D'Orsay,  but  our  visitors 
had  to  be  told  that  they  manage  these 
things  differently  in  Great  Britain.  On 
his  return  to  Paris.  Frederick  was  en¬ 
gaged  at  the  Varieies,  where  eighteen 
months  passed  without  any  very  distinc¬ 
tive  event,  except  the  production  of 
"  Kean,  ou  Desordre  et  Genie."  This 
plav,  though  roughly  designed  by 
Theaulon  and  De  Courcy,  was  written, 
and  admirably  written,  by  Alexandre 
Dumas.  It  has  no  reference  to  the  real 
history  of  Kean,  further  than  that  the 
hero  is  represented  as  an  actor  of  high 
genius,  waylaid  by  dissolute  habits, 
though  always  accessible  to  noble  senti¬ 
ments. 

The  plot  is  very  good,  and  one  of  the 
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characters,  Miss  Anna  Damby,  whom 
Kean  saves  from  a  forced  marriage,  and 
ultimately  himself  espouses,  having  a 
great  taste  for  the  stage,  some  brilliant 
passages  occur  on  the  position  of  the 
actor,  which  might  well  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  recent  discussion  on  that 
subject.  One  incident  where  Kean,  in 
acting  Romeo,  breaks  away  from  the 
text  and  makes  personal  allusions  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  a  certain  Lord 
Mervil,  then  present  in  the  theatre,  is 
very  original  and  powerful.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  England,  and  some  striking 
events  occur  in  a  tavern  called  the 
"  Trou-du-Charbon  "  (Coal-hole),  which 
is  kept  by  Peter  Patt,  and  where  John 
Cooks,  le  boxeur,  arec  sa  socitie  de 
bmieurs,  is  wont  to  disport  himself. 

In  the  year  1838  a  certain  depression 
was  plainly  visible  in  Paris,  weighing 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  drama  proper. 
Tragedy  in  the  person  of  Rachel,  trium¬ 
phant  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  had  the 
warm  support  of  Government,  from  the 
belief  that  revolution  was  less  to  be 
feared  from  the  buskin  than  the  sock. 
The  Odeon  was  stagnant,  and  the  Porte 
Saint-Martin,  through  the  weakness  of 
Harel,  had  got  down  at  last  to  wild 
beasts.  Under  these  circumstances 
Victor  Hugo  persuaded  M.  Guizot  to 
grant  a  special  privilege  for  a  theatre  to 
be  devoted  solely  to  drama.  Hugo 
made  over  this  privilege  to  a  M.  An- 
tenor  Joly,  and  he,  with  the  assistance 
of  M.  Villeneuve,  took  the  Salle  Venta- 
dour,  re-christened  it  the  Theatre  de  la 
Renaissance,  and  opened  it  with  no 
less  an  attraction  than  “  Ruy  Bias." 
Lemaitre  was  engaged  and  took  the  title 
role.  Saint  Firmin  was  Don  Cesar, 
and  Louise  Baudouin  the  Queen. 
Through  bad  management  this  cele¬ 
brated  piece  did  not  then  obtain  a  money 
success,  but  it  of  course  excited  great 
literary  interest,  and  its  author  was 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  company 
gave  to  his  work.  The  fame  of  Frederick 
may  be  said  to  have  culminated  in  his 
impersonation  of  the  glorified  son  of  the 
soil — lackey,  statesman,  and  lover.  And 
it  will  be  in  place,  therefore,  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  splendid  eulogium  pronounced 
on  this  performance  by  the  greatest  poet 
of  France,  in  review  of  his  own  creation  : 
— "  As  to  M.  Frederick  Lemaitre — what 
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is  to  be  said  ?  The  enthusiastic  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  house  greeted  him  on  his 
entry  and  followed  him  to  the  very  last. 
Dreamer  and  profound  muser  in  the  first 
act,  he  was  pensive  and  sorrowful  in  the 
second,  and  in  the  third  showed  himself 
great,  impassioned,  and  sublime.  But 
it  was  in  the  fifth  act  that  he  rose  to  one 
of  those  stupendous  tragic  efforts  :  on 
the  heights  of  which  the  radiant  actor 
dominated  all  the  traditions  of  his  art. 
For  the  old,  it  was  Lekain  and  Garrick 
combined  in  one  individual  ;  for  us  of 
the  present  time  the  bearing  of  Kean 
was  here  mingled  with  the  emotion  of 
Talma.  And  then  above  all,  beyond  the 
electric  splendor  of  his  playing,  there 
were  those  tears  which  Frederick  knows 
how  to  shed — those  genuine  tears  which 
make  others  weep,  those  tears  which 
Horace  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
‘  Si  vis  me  Here,  dolendum  est  primum 
ipsi  tibi.’  In  ‘  Ruy  Bias,’  M.  Frederick 
offered  to  us  the  ideal  of  a  great  per¬ 
former.  It  is  certain  that  the  whole  of 
his  theatrical  career,  both  what  is  past 
and  what  is  to  come,  will  be  illuminated 
by  the  effulgence  of  this  successful  crea¬ 
tion.  For  M.  Frederick  himself,  t*he 
evening  of  the  8th  of  November,  1838, 
was  not  so  much  the  opportunity  of  a 
representation  as  the  occasion  of  a  trans¬ 
figuration.” 

III. 

I.emaitre  had  reached  his  apogee.  In 
the  full  vigor  of  middle  life,  he  un¬ 
doubtedly  owned  no  superior  on  the 
French  stage.  He  had  a  charming  cha¬ 
teau  at  Pierrefitte,  on  the  road  to  Chan- 
tillv,  and  was  surrounded  there  by  an  at¬ 
tached  family.  But  troubles  were  thick¬ 
ening  ahead.  The  theatrical  bookseller, 
'Barba,  had  stenographed  and  published 
an  edition  of  ”  Robert  Macaire”  with¬ 
out  his  permission  ;  and  though  the  law, 
when  invoked,  arrested  M.  Barba’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  publicity  given  to  the 
book  of  the  play  led  the  Censure  to  pro¬ 
hibit  its  representation.  The  privilege 
obtained  by  Hugo  in  favor  of  the  drama 
did  little  or  nothing  to  promote  its  in¬ 
terests.  But  insignificant  aid  was  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  large  theatres  ;  Harel  was 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  It  was  at 
this  time — 1840 — that  Frederick  was  a 
good  deal  thrown  with  Balzac,  first  on 
taking  the  part  of  Vautrin  in  the  unfort- 
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unate  play  so  called,  and  afterwards  in 
working  at  ”  Mercadet  ”  in  co-operation 
with  its  great  author.  The  magazine — 
Belgravia — having  some  time  back  de¬ 
voted  a  paper  to  the  first  night  of 
“  Vautrin,”  more  need  not  here  be  said 
than  that  if  Frederick  be  right  in  his  ac¬ 
count,  the  resemblance  in  his  head  dress 
to  the  pear  of  J.ouis  Philippe  was  a 
foolish  practical  joke  of  Moessard,  who 
put  the  stage  hairdresser  up  to  arrang¬ 
ing  the  wig  in  that  fashion,  and  the  actor 
was  quite  ignorant  of  the  circumstance 
till  the  murmurs  of  disapprobation  on 
his  appearance  brought  to  his  ears,  amid 
hisses  and  hooting,  the  words  ”  Le  roi  ! 
Louis  Philippe  !”  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
left  his  box  before  the  termination  of  the 
act.  An  order  of  interdiction  arrived 
next  morning.  The  collaboration  in 
”  Mercadet  ”  consisted  only  in  sugges¬ 
tions  dictated  by  his  stage  experience, 
which  Balzac  took  with  admirable 
alacrity  and  self-suppression,  but  noth¬ 
ing  came  of  the  labor  at  the  time,  and 
the  piece  was  not  produced  till  after  the 
death  of  its  author. 

I'he  brothers  Cogniard,  having  taken 
the  Porte  Saint-Martin  Theatre  some 
time  after  the  complete  failure  of  poor 
Harel,  determined  to  open  with  the  re¬ 
vival  of  ‘‘Ruy  Bias,”  and  Frederick 
was  engaged.  The  success  was  this  time 
very  great,  and  was  followed  by  another 
in  the  dramatization  of  the  ”  M) stores 
de  Paris,”  then  in  its  great  popularity 
as  a  novel,  and  prepared  for  the  stage 
by  its  author  with  the  assistance  of 
Goubaux  and  Lemaitre  himself.  The 
task,  already  difficult,  of  giving  dramatic 
unity  to  a  long  series  of  pictures  of  city 
life,  held  together  by  a  very  slender 
thread,  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
meddlesomeness  of  the  Censure. 

Considerable  interest — though,  it  may 
be  confessed,  of  a  morbid  and  unhealthy 
kind — was,  however,  created,  and  Fred¬ 
erick,  in  the  character  of  Barbe- Rouge, 
had  a  fine  opportunity  of  displa)ing  his 
versatility,  and  was  highly  applauded  by 
Th^ophile  Gautier,  in  one  of  those  pic¬ 
turesque  notices  which,  if  they  erred,  did 
so  only  in  the  direction  of  a  too  kindly 
appreciation,  the  critic  sometimes  lend¬ 
ing  the  colors  of  his  own  fine  imagina¬ 
tion  to  illuminate  the  work  of  others. 
Adolphe  Dennery,  also,  for  Lemaitre’ s 
especial  benefit,  obtained  leave  from 
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Hugo  to  use  the  character  of  “  Don 
C^sar  de  Bazan  ”  for  a  separate  play  of 
his  own,  and  also  in  collaboration  with 
Anicet  Bourgeois  produced  “  La  Dame 
de  Saint  Tropez.” 

Both  pieces  were  successful,  and  th|>se 
who  remember  our  Alfred  Wigan  in  the 
English  adaptation  of  the  latter  will 
readily  believe  how  great  Fr^d6rick  was 
in  the  celebrated  scene  where,  as  Georges 
Maurice,  he  sees  in  the  mirror  the  faith¬ 
less  hand  dropping  the  poison  in  the  cup 
to  be  presented  to  him.  Indeed,  it  is 
recorded  that  the  cry  of  horror  that 
broke  from  him  produced  through  the 
house  an  audible  murmur  of  awe.  The 
year  1844  ended  brilliantly  for  the  actor, 
but  an  engagement  with  Mitchell  at  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre,  London,  took  him 
across  the  Channel  in  January,  1845. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  from  an  outing 
of  some  months,  he  had  the  great  pleas¬ 
ure  of  finding  his  old  friend  Madame 
Dorval  engaged  at  the  Porte  Saint- 
Martin,  and  in  a  revival  of  “  Trente 
Ans  ”  they  appeared  together,  awaking 
within  themselves  as  well  as  in  the  breasts 
of  the  audience  many  vivid  remem¬ 
brances. 

Perhaps  the  last  genuine  success 
Frederick  made  in  creating  a  character 
was  in  the  “  Chiffonnier  de  Paris  ”  of 
Felix  Pyat,  a  melodrama  which  still 
holds  its  ground  in  the  French  provinces. 
For  the  “  Tragaldabas  ”  of  Auguste 
V''acquerie  was  received  with  tumult 
amidst  the  political  excitement  of  1848, 
and  the  “  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  ”  of 
Lamartine  obtained  a  respectful  hearing, 
but  nothing  more. 

The  great  changes  which  were  taking 
place  produced  alarming  failures  in 
theatrical  circles,  and  frequent  succes¬ 
sions  in  managerial  authority.  Poor 
Frederick  made  one  great  effort  of  high 
spirits  at  the  Gai6te  in  “  Paillasse,”  a 
fantastic  piece  of  Dennery,  which  in 
more  recent  language  would  be  called  a 
risquaJe,  depending  entirely  for  success 
on  a  brisk  interchange  between  hilarity 
on  the  stage  and  laughter  in  the  pit,  but 
not  claiming  serious  criticism. 

The  decline  of  the  great  actor  was 
neither  happy  nor — it  must  be  admitted 
— quite  dignified.  His  family  circum¬ 
stances  were  greatly  changed.  His 
daughter  was  married  ;  his  son  Fr6d6rick 
had  the  theatre  at  Versailles  ;  his  son 
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Charles  fell  ^  victim  to  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox. 

Lemaitre  tried  to  live  at  Versailles, 
occasionally  appearing  there,  occasion¬ 
ally  getting  a  fugitive  engagement  in 
Paris.  But  he  was  only  the  spectre  of 
his  former  self.  He  would  sit  under  the 
trees  in  the  park  of  the  great  chateau, 
and  he  might  well  have  thought  of  the 
chestnuts  in  the  Tuileries  Garden — when 
he  was  young,  and  all  yet  in  the  future  ! 
And  his  chagrin  rose  up  before  him.  He 
was  not  in  good  circumstances  ;  he  held 
a  small  pension  from  the  Government, 
but  a  scheme  tor  his  farewell  benefit  fell 
through. 

He  returned  to  Paris,  but  only  to  ob¬ 
tain  occasional  employment,  sometimes 
showing  a  gleam  of  his  former  greatness, 
as  in  the  ”  Comte  de  Saulles,”  some¬ 
times  sinking  to  subordinate  character, 
as  in  the  ‘‘  Crime  de  Faverne.”  He  had 
always  been  somewhat  touchy  and  capri¬ 
cious  ;  these  things  weie  remembered 
against  him,  and  he  was  credited  with 
other  habits,  not  impossible,  certainly, 
to  a  man  of  a  highly  strung  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  weighed  down  by  petty  cares, 
and  what  he  at  any  rate  regarded  as  dis¬ 
appointment  and  neglect. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Buonaparte 
dynasty  was  a  final  blow  to  him.  He 
lingered  on,  however,  and  it  was  not  till 
January,  1875,  that,  after  dreadful 
suffering  from  cancer  of  the  tongue,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

His  funeral  drew  together  all  Paris. 

Not  for  the  first  time  in  that  city  a 
man  who  had  died  in  obscurity  was  osten¬ 
tatiously  interred.  Victor  Hugo  pro¬ 
nounced  a  eulogium  over  his  grave. 

Lemaitre  will  always  remain  a  remark¬ 
able  figure  in  the  history  of  the  French 
drama.  He  was  not,  of  course,  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  Romantic  movement,  but  he 
w’as  in  accord  with  those  feelings  and 
that  condition  of  the  public  mind  which 
produced  the  movement  itself.  He  was 
in  the  acted  drama  what  Eugene  Dela¬ 
croix  was  in  painting — what  Hector 
Berlioz  was  in  music,  what  the  leading 
writers  of  the  day  became  under  their 
great  prophet  Hugo,  a  living  protest  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  intellect,  the 
rejection  of  artificial  trammels  on  the 
imagination,  the  breaking  away  from  all 
allegiance  except  that  which  is  owed  to 
nature. 
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Kence  he  disapproved  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  instruction  offered  at  the  Theitre- 
Francais — the  artificial  elocution,  the 
studied  gestures —  just  as  much  as 
Gautier  and  his  compeers  objected  to 
mythological  allusions,  paraphrastic  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  the  desire  to  clothe  visible 
and  invisible  things  in  conventional  lan¬ 
guage.  His  great  forte  was  the  Aristo- 
phanic  quality  of  commingling  large 
laughter  at  the  absurdities  of  life  with  a 
deep  sense  of  its  sorrowfulness  and 
pcetry  ;  and  he  possessed  a  power  the 
illustrious  Greek  did  not  apparently 
exercise,  of  touching  without  dwelling 
on  those  fearful  chords  which  lie  in  the 
character  of  our  destiny,  and  whose 
resonance  occasionally  startles  us  amidst 
the  commonplace  tasks  of  life.  His  fine 
face  and  supple  figure,  and  undoubtedly, 
too,  the  pantomimic  powers  which  he 
had  trained  in  concert  with  Gougibus 
and  others  in  early  life,  greatly  aided  the 
gifts  of  his  genius. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  sad  to  look 
back  at  the  long  list  of  his  creations. 
Can  it  be  honestly  said  that  any  of  them 
were  quite  worthy  of  him?  For  Cor¬ 
neille  and  Racine  he  had  no  taste,  for 
Moliere  no  opportunity.  In  youth  he 
appealed  to  the  Boulevard,  and  to  the 


Boulevard  he  had  to  go  ;  and  the  Boule¬ 
vard,  in  some  measure,  required  that  he 
should  adapt  his  powers  to  its  tastes. 

It  may  be  urged  that  he  created  the 
r6U  of  Ruy  Bias.  Well,  of  the  splendor 
orthe  diction,  the  poetry,  the  rhetoric 
of  the  Hugo  plays,  there  is,  there  can 
be,  no  question  ;  of  their  great  dramatic 
power  in  situations,  in  contrasts,  in 
effects,  equally  no  question.  But  the 
time  is  not  calm  enough  yet  to  inquire 
with  profit  whether  these  plays  are 
founded  on  a  patient  study  of  the  heart, 
a  study  producing  other  results  than  the 
contrivance  of  psychological  problems  ; 
whether,  again,  the  conduct  of  the  char¬ 
acters  is  such  as  human  nature  would 
have  led  them  to  display,  or  whether 
they  are  constructed  to  speak  and  act 
with  considerable  reference  to  the  points 
thereby  to  be  made.  , 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can  scarcely  be 
admitted  that  an  actor  whose  highest 
range  was  Ruy  Bias  had  a  full  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  display  of  those  powers  his 
contemporaries  agree  in  assigning  to 
Frederick  Lemaitre.  He  will  go  down, 
perhaps,  to  posterity  as  an  actor  of  quite 
exceptional  gifts,  but  with  scant  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  exhibiting  them  to  complete 
advantage.  — Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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I. 

There  are  only  two  gold  coins  of 
Wulfric  of  Mercia  in  existence  anywhere. 
One  of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  the  other  one  is  in  my  possession. 

The  most  terrible  incident  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  career  is  intimately 
connected  with  my  first  discovery  of 
that  gold  Wulfric.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  my  entire  life  has  been  deeply 
colored  by  it,  and  I  shall  make  no  apology 
therefore  for  narrating  the  story  in 
some  little  detail.  I  was  stopping  down 
at  Lichfield  for  my  summer  holiday  in 
July,  1879,  when  I  happened  one  day 
accidentally  to  meet  an  old  ploughman 
who  told  me  he  had  got  a  lot  of  coins  at 
home  that  he  had  ploughed  up  on  what 
he  called  “  the  field  of  battle,”  a  place 


I  had  already  recognized  as  the  site  of 
the  old  Mercian  kings’  wooden  palace. 

I  went  home  with  him  at  once  in  high 
glee,  for  I  have  been  a  collector  of  old 
English  gold  and  silver  coinage  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  my 
friendly  ploughman’s  find  might  contain 
something  good  in  the  way  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  pennies  or  shillings,  considering 
the  very  promising  place  in  which  he 
had  unearthed  it. 

.\s  it  turned  out,  I  was  not  mistaken. 
The  little  hoard,  concealed  within  a  rude 
piece  of  Anglo-Saxon  pottery  (now  No. 
\21  in  case  LIX.  at  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum),  comprised  a  large  number 
of  common  Frankish  Merovingian  coins 
(I  beg  Mr.  Freeman’s  pardon  for  not 
calling  them  Merwings),  together  with 
two  or  three  Kentish  pennies  of  some 
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rarity  from  the  mints  of  Ethelbert  at 
Canterbury  and  Dover.  Amongst  these 
minor  treasures,  how/ever,  my  eye  at  once 
fell  upon  a  single  gold  piece,  obviously 
imitated  from  the  imperial  Roman  aureus 
of  the  Pretender  Carausius,  which  1  saw 
immediately  must  be  an  almost  unique 
bit  of  money  of  the  .very  greatest  nu¬ 
mismatic  interest.  I  took  it  up  and 
examined  it  carefully.  A  minute's  in¬ 
spection  fully  satisfied  me  that  it  was  in¬ 
deed  a  genuine  mintage  of  Wulfric  of 
Mercia,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
before  to  my  knowledge  set  eyes  upon. 

1  immediately  offered  the  old  man  five 
pounds  down  for  the  whole  collection. 
He  closed  with  the  offer  forthwith  in  the 
most  contented  fashion,  and  I  bought 
them  and  paid  for  them  all  upon  the  spot 
without  further  parley. 

When  I  got  back  to  my  lodgings  that 
evening  1  could  do  nothing  but  look  at 
my  gold  Wulfric.  I  was  charmed  and 
delighted  at  the  actual  possession  of  so 
great  a  treasure,  and  w'as  burning  to  take 
it  up  at  once  to  the  British  Museum  to 
see  whether  even  in  the  national  collec¬ 
tion  they  had  got  another  like  it.  So 
being  by  nature  of  an  enthusiastic  and 
impulsive  disposition,  I  determined  to 
go  up  to  town  the  very  next  day,  and 
try  to  track  down  the  history  of  my 
Wulfric.  “  It’ll  be  a  good  opportunity," 
1  said  to  myself,  "  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  Emily’s  people  haven’t 
gone  out  of  town  yet.  I  can  call  there 
in  the  morning,  arrange  to  go  to  the 
theatre  with  them  at  night,  and  then 
drive  at  once  to  the  Museum  and  see 
how  much  my  find  is  worth.’’ 

Next  morning  I  w'asoff  to  town  by  an 
early  train,  and  before  one  o'clock  I  had 
got  to  Emily’s. 

*‘  Why,  Harold,”  she  cried,  running 
aown  to  meet  me  and  kiss  me  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  (for  she  had  seen  me  get  out  of  my 
hansom  from  the  drawing  room  window), 
"  how  on  earth  is  it  that  you’re  up  in 
town  to-day  ?  I  thought  you  were  down 
at  Lichfield  still  with  your  Oxford  read¬ 
ing  party.” 

“So  I  am,”  I  answered,  “officially 
at  Lichfield:  but  I’ve  come  up  to-day 
partly  to  see  you,  and  partly  on  a  piece 
of  business  about  a  new  coin  I’ve  just 
got  hold  of." 

”  A  coin  !"  Emily  answered,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  pmut.  “  Me  and  a  coin  !  That’s 


how  you  link  us  together  mentally,  is  it  ? 

I  declare,  Harold,  I  shall  be  getting 
jealous  of  those  coins  of  yours  some  day. 
I’m  certain.  You  can’t  even  come  up 
to  see  me  for  a  day,  it  seems,  unless 
you’ve  got  some  matter  of  a  coin  as  well 
to  bring  you  to  London.  Moral  :  never 
get  engaged  to  a  man  with  a  fancy  for 
collecting  coins  and  medals.” 

"  Oh,  but  this  is  really  such  a  beauty, 
Emily,"  I  cried  enthusiastically.  ”  Just 
look  at  it  now.  Isn’t  it  lovely  ?  Do 
you  notice  the  inscription — ‘  Wulfric 
Rex!’%  I’ve  never  yet  seen  one  any- 
>where  else  at  all  like  it.” 

Emily  took  it  in  her  hands  carelessly. 

”  I  don’t  see  any  points  about  that  coin 
in  particular,’’  she  answered  in  her  ban¬ 
tering  fashion,  "  more  than  about  any 
other  old  coin  that  you’d  pick  up  any¬ 
where." 

That  was  all  we  said  then  about  the 
matter.  Subsequent  events  engrained 
the  very  words  of  that  short  conversa¬ 
tion  into  the  inmost  substance  of  my 
brain  with  indelible  fidelity.  I  shall 
never  forget  them  to  my  dying  moment. 

I  stopped  about  an  hour  altogether  at 
Emily’s,  had  lunch,  and  arranged  that 
she  and  her  mother  should  accompany 
me  that  evening  to  the  Lyceum.  Then 
I  drove  off  to  the  British  Museum,  and 
asked  for  leave  to  examine  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  coins  of  the  Mercian  period. 

The  superintendent,  who  knew  me 
well  enough  by  sight  and  repute  as  a  re¬ 
sponsible  amateur  collector,  readily  gave 
me  permission  to  look  at  a  drawer ful  of 
the  earliest  Mercian  gold  and  silver  coin¬ 
age.  I  had  brought  one  or  two  numis¬ 
matic  books  with  me,  and  1  sat  down  to 
have  a  good  look  at  those  delightful 
cases. 

After  thoroughly  examining  the  entire 
series  and  the  documentary  evidence,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
just  one  other  gold  Wulfric  in  existence 
besides  the  one  I  kept  in  my  pocket,  and 
that  was  the  beautiful  and  well-preserved 
example  in  the  case  before  me.  It  was 
described  in  the  last  edition  of  Sir 
Theophilus  Wraxton’s  "  Northumbrian 
and  Mercian  Numismatist’’  as  an  abso¬ 
lutely  unique  gold  coin  of  Wulfric  of 
Mercia,  in  imitation  of  the  well-known 
aureus  of  the  false  emperor  Carausius. 
I  turned  to  the  catalogue  to  see  the  price 
at  which  it  had  been  purchased  by  the 
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nation.  To  my  intense  surprise  I  saw 
it  entered  at  150/. 

1  was  perfectly  delighted  at  my  mag¬ 
nificent  acquisition. 

On  comparing  the  two  examples,  how¬ 
ever,  1  observed  that,  though  both  struck 
from  the  same  die  and  apparently  at  the 
same  mint  (to  judge  by  the  letter),  they 
differed  slightly  from  one  another  in  two 
minute  accidental  particulars.  My  coin, 
being  of  course  merely  stam|)cd  with  a 
hammer  and  then  cut  to  shape,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  was  rather  more 
closely  clipped  round  the  edge  than  the 
Museum  specimen  ;  and  it  had  also  4 
slight  dent  on  the  obverse  side,  just 
below  the  W  of  Wulfric.  In  all  other 
respects  the  two  examples  were  of  ne¬ 
cessity  absolutely  identical. 

1  stood  for  a  long  time  gazing  at  the 
case  and  examining  the  two  duplicates 
with  the  deepest  interest,  while  the 
Museum  keeper  (a  man  of  the  name  of 
Mactavish,  whom  I  had  often  seen  be¬ 
fore  on  previous  visits)  walked  about 
within  sight,  as  is  the  rule  on  all  such 
occasions,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out 
that  I  did ‘not  attempt  to  meddle  with 
any  of  the  remaining  coins  or  cases. 

Unfortunately,  as  it  turned  out,  I  had 
not  mentioned  to  the  superintendent  my 
own  possession  of  a  duplicate  W'ulfric  ; 
nor  had  I  called  Mactavish’s  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I  had  pulled  a  coin  of 
my  own  for  purposes  of  comparison  out 
of  my  waistcoat  pocket.  To  say  the 
truth,  I  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  secre¬ 
tive  as  yet  about  my  gold  VVulfric,  be¬ 
cause  until  I  had  found  out  all  that  was 
known  about  it  I  did  not  want  anybody 
else  to  be  told  of  my  discovery. 

At  last  1  had  fully  satisfied  all  my 
curiosity,  and  was  just  about  to  return 
the  Museum  VVulfric  to  its  little  round 
compartment  in  the  neat  case  (having 
already  replaced  my  own  duplicate  in 
my  waistcoat  pocket),  when  all  at  once, 
I  can’t  say  how,  I  gave  a  sudden  start, 
and  dropped  the  coin  with  a  jerk  unex¬ 
pectedly  upon  the  floor  of  the  Museum. 

It  rolled  away  out  of  sight  in  a  second, 
and  I  stood  appalled  in  an  agony  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  terror  in  the  midst  of  the  gal¬ 
lery. 

Next  moment  I  had  hastily  called 
Mactavish  to  my  side,  and  got  him  to 
lock  up  the  open  drawer  while  we  two 
went  down  on  hands  and  knees  and 
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hunted  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  gallery  for  the  lost  VVulfric. 

It  was  absolutely  hopeless.  Plain  sail¬ 
ing  as  the  thing  seemed,  we  could  see  no 
trace  of  the  missing  coin  from  one  end 
of  the  room  to  the  other. 

At  last  I  leaned  in  a  cold  perspiration 
against  the  edgeo/  one  of  the  glass  cabi¬ 
nets,  and  gave  it  up  in  despair  with  a 
sinking  heart.  **  It’s  no  use,  Mac¬ 
tavish,”  I  murmured,  desperately  ;  “  the 
thing’s  lost,  and  we  shall  never  find  it.” 

Mactavish  looked  me  quietly  in  the 
face.  ”  In  that  case,  sir,”  he  answered 
firmly,  ”  by  the  rules  of  the  Museum  I 
must  call  the  superintendent.”  He  put 
his  hand,  with  no  undue  violence,  tut 
in  a  strictly  official  manner,  upon  my 
right  shoulder.  Then  he  blew  a  little 
whistle.  ”  I’m  sorry  to  be  rude  to  you, 
sir,”  he  went  on,  apologetically,  “  but 
by  the  rules  of  the  Museum  I  can’t  take 
my  hand  off  you  till  the  superintendent 
gives  me  leave  to  release  you.’’ 

Another  keeper  answered  the  whistle. 
”  Send  the  superintendent,”  Mactavish 
said  quietly.  ”  A  coin  missing.”  * 

In  a  minute  the  superintendent  was 
upon  the  spot.  When  Mactavish  told 
him  I  had  dropped  the  gold  Wulfric  of 
Mercia  he  shook  his  head  very  ominous¬ 
ly,  "  This  is  a  bad  business,  Mr.  Tait,” 
he  said,  gloomily.  ”  A  unique  coin,  as 
you  know,  and  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  in  the  whole  of  our  large  Anglo- 
Saxon  collection.” 

”  Is  there  a  mouse-hole  anywhere,”  I 
cried  in  agony  ;  ”  any  place  where  it 
might  have  rolled  down  and  got  mislaid 
or  concealed  for  the  moment  ?” 

The  superintendent  went  down  in¬ 
stantly  on  his  own  hands  and  knees, 
pulled  up  every  piece  of  the  cocoa-nut 
matting  with  minute  deliberation, 
searched  the  whole  place  thoroughly 
from  end  to  end,  but  found  nothing. 
He  spent  nearly  an  hour  on  that  thorough 
search  ;  meanwhile,  Mactavish  never  for 
a  moment  relaxed  his  hold  upon  me. 

At  last  the  superintendent  desisted 
from  the  search  as  quite  hopeless,  and 
approached  me  very  politely. 

"  I’m  extremely  sorry,  Mr.  Tait,”  he 
said,  in  the  most  courteous  possible  man¬ 
ner,  “  but  by  the  rules  of  the  Museum 
I  am  absolutely  compelled  either  to 
search  you  for  the  coin  or  to  give  you 
into  custody.  It  may,  you  know,  have 
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caught  somewhere  about  your  per¬ 
son.  No  doubt  you  would  prefer,  of 
the  two,  that  I  should  look  in  all 
your  pockets  and  the  folds  of  your  * 
clothing." 

The  position  was  terrible.  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer. 

'*  Mr.  Harbournc,"  1  said,  breaking 
out  once  more  from  head  to  foot  into  a 
cold  sweat,  "  I  must  tell  you  the  truth. 

1  have  brought  a-duplicate  gold  Wulfric 
here  to-day  to  compare  with  the  Museum 
specimen,  and  I  have  got  it  this  very 
moment  in  my  waistcoat  pocket.” 

The  superintendent  gazed  back  at  me 
with  a  mingled  look  ot  incredulity  and 

pity- 

"  My  dear  sir,”  he  answered  very 
gently,  ”  this  is  altogether  a  most  un¬ 
fortunate  business,  but  I’m  afraid  I  must 
ask  you  to  let  me  look  at  the  duplicate 
you  speak  of.” 

I  took  it,  trembling,  out  of  my  waist¬ 
coat  pocket  and  handed  it  across  to  him 
without  a  word.  The  superintendent 
gazed  at  it  for  a  moment  in  silence  ; 
then,  in  a  tone  of  the  profoundest  com¬ 
miseration,  he  said  slowly,  ”  Mr.  Tait, 

I  grieve  to  be  obliged  to  contradict  you. 
This  is  our  own  specimen  of  the  gold 
Wulfric  !" 

The  whole  Museum  whirled  round  me 
violently,  and  before  I  knew  anything 
more  1  fainted. 

II. 

When  I  came  to  I  found  myself  seated 
in  the  superintendent’s  room,  with  a 
policeman  standing  quietly  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

As  soon  as  I  had  fully  recovered  con¬ 
sciousness,  the  superintendent  motioned 
the  policeman  out  of  the  room  for  a 
while,  and  then  gently  forced  me  to 
swallow  a  brandy  and  soda. 

“  Mr.  Tait,”  he  said  compassionately, 
after  an  awkward  pause,  ”  you  are  a  very 
young  man  indeed,  and,  I  believe, 
hitherto  of  blameless  character.  Now, 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  extremities  against  you.  1  know 
to  what  lengths,  in  a  moment  of  weak¬ 
ness,  the  desire  to  possess  a  rare  coin 
will  often  lead  a  connoisseur,  under 
stress  of  exceptional  temptation.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  douht  in  my  own  mind 
that  you  did  really  accidentally  drop  this 
coin  ;  that  you  went  down  on  your  knees 


honestly  intending  to  find  it ;  that  the 
accident  suggested  to  you  the  case  with 
which  you  might  pick  it  up  and  proceed  to 
pocket  it  ;  that  you  yielded  temporarily 
to  that  unfortunate  impulse  ;  and  that 
by  the  time  I  arrived  upon  the  scene  you 
were  already  overcome  with  remorse  and 
horror.  1  saw  as  much  immediately  in 
your  very  countenance.  Nevertheless, 

I  determined  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  I  searched  over  the  whole 
place  in  the  most  thorough  and  conscien¬ 
tious  manner.  ...  As  you  know,  I 
found  nothing.  .  .  .  Mr.  Tait,  I  can¬ 
not  bear  to  have  to  deal  harshly  with 
you.  I  recognise  the  temptation  and 
the  agony  of  repentance  that  instantly 
followed  it.  Sir,  I  give  you  one 
chance.  If  you  will  retract  the  obvi¬ 
ously  false  story  that  you  just  now  told 
me,  and  confess  that  the  coin  I  found 
in  your  pocket  was  in  fact,  as  I  know  it 
to  be,  the  Museum  specimen,  I  will 
forthwith  dismiss  the  constable,  and  will 
never  say  another  word  to  any  one  about 
the  whole  matter.  I  don’t  want  to  ruin 
you,  but  I  can’t,  of  course,  be  put  off 
with  a  falsehood.  Think  the  matter 
carefully  over  with  yourself.  Do  you 
or  do  you  not  still  adhere  to  that  very 
improbable  and  incredible  story  ?” 

Horrified  and  terror-stricken  as  I  was, 

I  couldn’t  avoid  feeling  grateful  to  the 
superintendent  for  the  evident  kindness 
with  which  he  was  treating  me.  The 
tears  rose  at  once  into  my  eyes. 

“  Mr.  Harbourne,”  I  cried  passion¬ 
ately,  ”  you  are  very  good,  very  gener¬ 
ous.  But  you  quite  mistake  the  whole 
position.  The  story  I  told  you  was 
true,  every  word  of  it.  I  bought  that 
gold  Wulfric  from  a  ploughman  at  Lich¬ 
field,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  identical 
with  the  Museum  specimen  which  I 
dropped  upon  the  Boor.  It  is  closer 
clipped  around  the  edges,  and  it  has  a 
distinct  dent  upon  the  obverse  side,  just 
below  the  W  of  Wulfric.” 

The  superintendent  paused  a  second, 
and  scanned  my  face  very  closely. 

”  Have  you  a  knife  or  a  file  in  your 
pocket.^”  he  asked  in  a  much  sterner 
and  more  official  tone. 

“  No,”  I  replied,”  neither — neither,” 

”  You  are  sure  ?" 

”  Certain.’’ 

”  Shall  I  search  you  myself,  or  shall 
I  give  you  into  custody  ?’’ 
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"Search  me  yourself/’  I  answered 
confidenlly. 

He  put  his  hand  quietly  into  my  left- 
hand  breast  pocket,  and  (o  my  utter  * 
horror  and  dismay  drew  forth,  what  I 
had  up  to  that  moment  utterly  forgotten, 
a  pair  of  folding  pocket  nail-scissors,  in 
a  leather  case,  of  course  with  a  little  hie 
on  either  side. 

Mv  heart  stood  still  within  me. 

"  That  is  quite  sufficient,  Mr.  Tait," 
the  superintendent  went  on,  severely. 

"  Had  you  alleged  that  the  Museum  coin 
was  smaller  than  your  own  imaginary 
one  you  might  have  been  able  to  put  in 
the  facts  as  good  evidence.  But  I  see 
the  exact  contrary  is  the  case.  You  have 
stooped  to  a  disgraceful  and  unworthy 
subterfuge.  This  base  deception  aggra¬ 
vates  your  guilt.  You  have  deliberate¬ 
ly  defaced  a  valuable  specimen  in  order 
if  possible  to  destroy  its  identity." 

What  could  I  say  in  return  ?  I  stam¬ 
mered  and  hesitated. 

“  Mr.  Harbourne,”  I  cried  piteously, 
"  the  circumstances  seem  to  look  terri- 
blv  against  me.  But,  nevertheless,  you 
are  quite  mistaken.  The  missing  Wul- 
fric  will  come  to  light  sooner  or  later 
and  prove  me  innocent." 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
once  or  twice  irresolutely,  and  then  he 
turned  round  to  me  with  a  very  fixed 
and  determined  aspect  which  fairly  ter¬ 
rified  me. 

"  Mr.  Tait,"  he  said,  "  I  am  strain¬ 
ing  every  point  possible  to  save  you,  but 
you  make  it  very  difficult  for  me  by  your 
continued  falsehood.  I  am  doing  quite 
wrong  in  being  so  lenient  to  you  ;  I  am 
proposing,  in  short,  to  compound  a 
felony.  But  I  cannot  bear,  without  let¬ 
ting  you  have  just  one  more  chance,  to 
give  you  in  charge  for  a  common  rob¬ 
bery.  I  will  let  you  have  ten  minutes  to 
consider  the  matter  ;  and  I  beseech  you, 
I  beg  of  you,  1  implore  you  to  retract 
this  absurd  and  despicable  lie  before  it  is 
too  late  for  ever.  Just  consider  that  if 
you  refuse  I  shall  have  to  hand  you  over 
to  the  constable  out  there,  and  that  the 
whole  truth  must  come  out  in  court,  and 
must  be  blazoned  forth  to  the  entire 
world  in  every  newspaper.  The  police¬ 
man  is  standing  here  by  the  door.  I 
will  leave  you  alone  with  your  own 
thoughts  for  ten  minutes." 

At  he  spoke  he  walked  out  gravely, 
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and  shut  the  door  solemnly  behind  him. 
The  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  pointed 
with  its  hands  to  twenty  minutes  past 
three. 

It  was  an  awful  dilemma.  I  hardly 
knew  how  to  act  under  it.  On  the  one 
hand,  if  I  admitted  for  the  moment  that 
I  had  tried  to  steal  the  coin,  I  could 
avoid  all  immediate  unpleasant  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  as  it  would  be  sure  to  turn 
up  again  in  cleaning*  the  Museum,  I 
should  be  able  at  last  to  prove  my  inno¬ 
cence  to  Mr.  Harbourne’s  complete 
satisfaction.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lie — for  it  was  a  lie — stuck  in  my 
throat  ;  I  could  not  humble  myself  to 
say  I  had  committed  a  mean  and  dirty 
action  which  I  loathed  with  all  the  force 
and  energy  of  my  nature.  No,  no  ! 
come  what  would  of  it,  I  must  stick  by 
the  truth,  and  trust  to  that  to  clear  up 
everything. 

But  if  the  superintendent  really  in¬ 
sisted  on  giving  me  in  charge,  how  very 
awkward  to  have  to  telegraph  about  it  to 
Emily  !  Fancy  saying  to  the  girl  you 
are  in  love  with,  "  I  can’t  go  with  you 
to  the  theatre  this  evening,  because  I 
have  been  taken  off  to  gaol  on  a  charge 
of  stealing  a  valuable  coin  from  the 
British  Museum."  It  was  too  terrible  ! 

Yet,  after  all,  I  thought  to  myself,  if 
the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  Emily 
will  have  faith  enough  in  me  to  know  it 
is  ridiculous  :  and,  indeed,  the  imputa¬ 
tion  could  in  any  case  only  be  temporary. 
As  soon  as  the  thing  gets  into  court  I 
could  bring  up  the  Lichfield  ploughman 
to  prove  my  possession  of  a  gold  Wulfric  ; 
and  I  could  bring  up  Emily  to  prove 
that  I  had  shown  it  to  her  that  veiy 
morning.  How  lucky  that  I  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  take  it  out  and  let  her  look  at 
it  !  Mv  case  was,  happily,  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff.  It  was  only  momentarily  that 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  seemed  so 
perversely  to  go  against  me. 

Turning  over  all  these  various  con¬ 
siderations  in  my  mind  with ‘anxious 
hesitancy,  the  ten  minutes  managed  to 
pass  away  almost  before  I  had  thorough¬ 
ly  realised  the  deep  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

As  the  clock  on  the  chimney-piece 
pointed  to  the  half-hour,  the  door  opened 
once  more,  and  the  superintendent  en¬ 
tered  solemnly.  "  Well,  Mr.  Tait,"  he 
said  in  an  anxious  voice,  "  have  you 
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made  up  your  mind  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  ?  Do  you  now  admit,  after 
full  deliberation,  that  you  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  steal  and  clip  the  gold  Wulfric  ?” 

“  No,”  I  answered  firmly,  “  I  do  not 
admit  it ;  and  I  will  willingly  go  before 
a  jury  of  my  countrymen  to  prove  my 
innocence.” 

"  Then  God  help  you,  poor  boy,”  the 
superintendent  cried  despondently.  "  1 
have  done  my  b^st  to  save  you,  and  you 
will  not  let  me.  Policeman,  this  is  your 
prisoner.  I  give  him  in  custody  on  a 
charge  of  stealing  a  gold  coin,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  trustees  of  this  Museum, 
valued  at  175/.  sterling.” 

The  policeman  laid  his  hand  upon  my 
wrist.  “  You  will  have  to  go  along  with 
me  to  the  station,  sir,”  he  said  ([uietly. 

Terrified  and  stunned  as  1  was  by  the 
awfulness  of  the  accusation,  I  could  not 
forget  or  overlook  the  superintendent’s 
evident  reluctance  and  kindness.  "  Mr. 
Harbourne,”  I  cried,  “  you  have  tried 
to  do  your  best  for  me.  1  am  grateful 
to  you  for  it,  in  spite  of  your  terrible 
mistake,  and  I  shall  yet  be  able  to  show 
you  that  I  am  innocent.” 

He  shook  his  head  gloomil;^.  ”  I  have 
done  my  duty,”  he  said  with  a  shudder. 
“  I  have  never  before  had  a  more  pain¬ 
ful  one.  Policeman,  I  must  ask  you  now 
to  do  yours.” 

III. 

The  police  are  always  considerate  to 
respectable-looking  prisoners,  and  1  had 
no  difficulty  in  getting  the  sergeant  in 
charge  of  the  lock-up  to  telegraph  for 
me  to  Emily,  to  say  that  I  was  detained 
by  important  business,  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  me  taking  her  and  her  mother  to 
the  theatre  that  evening.  But  when  I 
explained  to  him  that  my  detention  was 
merely  temporary,  and  that  I  should  be 
able  to  disprove  the  whole  story  as  soon 
as  1  went  before  the  magistrates,  he 
winked  most  unpleasantly  at  the  con¬ 
stable  who  had  brought  me  in,  and  ob¬ 
served  in  a  tone  of  vulgar  sarcasm,  ”  We 
have  a  good  many  gentlemen  here  who 
says  the  same,  sir — don’t  we,  Jim  ? — but 
they  don’t  always  find  it  so  easy  as  they 
expected  when  they  stands  up  afore  the 
beak  to  prove  their  statements.” 

I  began  to  reflect  that  even  a  tem¬ 
porary  prison  is  far  from  being  a  pleasant 
,  place  for  a  man  to  stop  in. 

i  Next  morning  they  took  me  up  before 
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the  magistrate,  and  as  the  Museum 
authorities  of  course  proved  a  primd 
facie  case  against  me,  and  as  my  solicitor 
advised  me  to  reserve  my  defence,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  my  witness 
from  Lichfield  in  reasonable  time,  I  was 
duly  committed  for  trial  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 

I  had  often  read  before  that  people 
had  been  committed  tor  trial,  but  till 
that  moment  I  had  no  idea  what  a  very 
unpleasant  sensation  it  really  is. 

However,  as  1  was  a  person  of  hitherto 
unblemished  character,  and  wore  a  good 
coat  made  by  a  fashionable  tailor,  the 
magistrate  decided  to  admit  me  to  bail, 
if  two  sureties  in  500/.  each  were 
promptly  forthcoming  for  the  purpose. 
Luckily,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
friends  who  believed  in  my  story  ;  and 
as  I  felt  sure  the  lost  Wulfric  would  soon 
be  found  in  cleaning  the  Museum,  1 
suffered  perhaps  a  little  less  acutely  than 
I  might  otherwise  have  done,  owing  to 
my  profound  confidence  in  the  final 
triumph  of  the  truth. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  case  would  be 
fully  reported  next  morning  in  all  the 
papers,  I  saw  at  once  that  I  must  go 
straight  off  and  explain  the  matter  with¬ 
out  delay  to  Emily. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  painful  in¬ 
terview.  I  will  only  say  that  Emily  be¬ 
haved  as  I  of  course  knew  she  would 
behave.  She  was  horrified  and  indig¬ 
nant  at  the  dreadful  accusation  ;  and, 
woman-like,  she  was  very  angry  with  the 
superintendent.  ”  He  ought  to  have 
taken  your  word  for  it,  naturally, 
Harold,”  she  cried  through  her  tears. 
”  But  what  a  good  thing,  anyhow,  that 
you  happened  to  show  the  coin  to  me. 
I  should  recognise  it  anywhere  among 
ten  thousand.” 

“  That’s  well,  darling,”  I  said,  trying 
to  kiss  away  her  tears  and  cheer  her  up 
a  little.  ”  I  haven’t  the  slightest  doubt 
that  when  the  trial  comes  we  shall  be 
able  triumphantly  to  vindicate  me  from 
this  terrible,  groundless  accusation.” 

IV. 

When  the  trial  did  actually  come  on, 
the  Museum  authorities  began  by  prov¬ 
ing  their  case  against  me  in  what  seemed 
the  most  horribly  damning  fashion. 
The  superintendent  proved  that  on  such 
and  such  a  day,  in  such  and  such  a  case, 
31 
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he  had  seen  a  gold  coin  of  Wulfric  of 
Meicia,  the  propeily  of  the  Museum. 
He  and  Mactavish  detailed  the  circum* 
stances  under  which  the  coin  was  lost. 
The  superintendent  explained  how  he 
had  asked  me  to  submit  to  a  search,  and 
how,  to  avoid  that  indignity,  I  had  my¬ 
self  produced  from  my  waistcoat-pocket 
a  gold  coin  of  Wulfric  of  Mercia,  which 
1  asserted  to  be  a  duplicate  specimen, 
and  my  own  property.  The  counsel  for 
the  crown  proceeded  thus  with  the  exami¬ 
nation  : — 

“  Do  you  recognise  the  coin  I  now 
hand  you  ?” 

“  I  do.” 

'*  What  is  it  ?” 

The  unique  gold  coin  of  Wulfric  of 
Mercia,  belonging  to  the  Museum.” 

”  You  have  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to 
its  identity  ?” 

”  Absolutely  none  whatsoever.” 

“Does  it  differ  in  any  respect  from 
the  same  coin  as  you  previously  saw  it  ?*' 

“  Yes.  It  has  been  clipped  round  the 
edge  with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  a 
slight  dent  has  been  made  by  pressure 
on  the  obverse  side,  just  below  the  W 
of  Wulfric.” 

“  Did  you  suspect  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  of  having  mutilated  it  ?” 

”  I  did,  and  1  asked  him  whether  he 
had  a  knife  in  his  possession.  He  an¬ 
swered  no.  I  then  asked  him  whether  he 
would  submit  to  be  searched  for  a  knife. 
He  consented,  and  on  my  looking  in  his 
pocket  I  found  the  pair  of  nail-scissors 
I  now  produce,  with  a  small  hie  on  either 
side.” 

”  Do  you  believe  the  com  might  have 
been  clipped  with  those  scissors  ?” 

”  1  do.  The  gold  is  very  soft,  having 
■little  alloy  in  its  composition  ;  and  it 
could  be  easily  cut  by  a  strong-wristed 
nan  with  a  knife  or  scissors.” 

As  I  listened,  I  didn’t  wonder  that 
the  jury  looked  as  if  they  already  con¬ 
sidered  me  guilty  :  but  I  smiled  to  my¬ 
self  when  1  thought  how  utterly  Emily’s 
and  the  ploughman’s  evidence  would 
rebut  this  unworthy  suspicion. 

The  next  witness  was  the  Museum 
cleaner.  His  evidence  at  first  produced 
nothing  fresh,  but  just  at  last,  counsel 
set  betore  him  a  paper  containing  a 
few  scraps  of  yellow  metal,  and  asked 
him  triumphantly  whether  he  recognised 
them.  He  answered  yes. 


There  was  a  profound  silence.  The 
court  was  interested  and  curious.  I 
couldn’t  quite  understand  it  all,  but  I 
felt  a  terrible  sinking. 

“  What  are  they  ?”  asked  the  hostile 
barrister. 

”  They  are  some  fragments  of  gold 
which  1  found  in  shaking  the  cocoa-nut 
matting  on  the  floor  of  gallery  27  the 
Saturday  after  the  attempted  theft.” 

I  felt  as  if  a  mine  had  unexpectedly 
been  sprung  beneath  me.  How  on 
earth  those  fragments  of  soft  gold  could 
ever  have  got  there  I  couldn’t  imagine  ; 
but  I  saw  the  damaging  nature  of  this 
extraordinary  and  inexplicable  coinci¬ 
dence  in  half  a  second. 

My  counsel  cross-examined  all  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  but  failed 
to  elicit  anything  of  any  value  from  any 
one  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  his  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  the  metallurgist  of  the  Mint, 
who  was  called  to  prove  the  quality  of 
the  gold,  only  brought  out  a  very  strong 
opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  clippings 
were  essentially  similar  in  character  to 
the  metal  composing  the  clipped  Wulfric. 

No  wonder  the  jury  seemed  to  think 
the  case  was  going  decidedly  against  me. 

Then  my  counsel  called  his  witnesses. 
I  listened  in  the  profoundest  suspense 
and  expectation. 

The  first  witness  was  the  ploughman 
from  Lichfield.  He  was  a  well-meaning 
but  very  puzzle-headed  old  man,  and  he 
was  evidently  frightened  at  being  con¬ 
fronted  by  so  many  clever  wig-wearing 
barristers. 

Nevertheless,  my  counsel  managed  to 
get  the  true  story  out  of  him  at  last  with 
infinite  patience,  dexterity,  and  skill. 
The  old  man  told  us  finally  how  he  had 
found  the  coins  and  sold  them  tome  for 
five  pounds  ;  and  how  one  of  them  was 
of  gold,  with  a  queer  head  and  goggle 
eyes  pointed  full  face  upon  its  surface. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  counsel  for 
the  Crown  began  his  cross-examination. 
He  handed  the  ploughman  a  gold  coin. 
“  Did  you  ever  see  that  before  ?”  he 
asked  quietly. 

”  To  be  sure  I  did,”  the  man  an¬ 
swered.  looking  at  it  open-mouthed. 

”  What  is  it  ?” 

”  It’s  the  bit  I  sold  Mr.  Tait  there — 
the  bit  as  I  got  out  o’  the  old  basin.” 

Counsel  turned  triumphantly  to  the 
judge.  ”  My  lord,”  he  said,  ”  this 
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thing  to  which  the  witness  swears  is  a 
gold  piece  of  Ethelwulf  of  Wessex,  by 
far  the  commonest  and  cheapest  gold 
coin  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon  period.” 

It  was  handed  to  the  jury  side  by  side 
with  the  Wulfric  of  Mercia  ;  and  the  dif¬ 
ference,  as  I  knew  myself,  was  in  fact  ex¬ 
tremely  noticeable.  All  that  the  old 
man  could  have  observed  in  common 
between  them  must  have  been  merely 
the  archaic  Anglo-Saxon  character  of 
the  coinage. 

As  I  heard  that  I  began  to  feel  that 
it  was  really  all  over. 

My  counsel  tried  on  the  re-examina¬ 
tion  to  shake  the  old  man’s  faith  in  his 
identification,  and  to  make  him  transfer 
his  story  to  the  Wulfric  which  he  had 
actually  sold  me.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
The  ploughman  had  clearly  the  dread  of 
perjury  for  ever  before  his  eyes,  and 
wouldn’t  go  back  for  any  consideration 
upon  his  first  sworn  statement.  ”  No, 
no,  mister,”  he  said  over  and  over 
again  in  reply  to  my  counsel’s  bland 
suggestion,  ”  you  ain’t  going  to  make 
me  forswear  myself  for  all  your  clever¬ 
ness.” 

The  next  witness  was  Emily.  She 
went  into  the  box  pale  and  red-eyed,  but 
very  confident.  My  counsel  examined 
her  admirably  ;  and  she  stuck  to  her 
point  with  womanly  persistence,  that  she 
had  herself  seen  the  clipped  Wulfric,  and 
no  other  coin,  on  the  morning  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  theft.  She  knew  it  was  so,  be¬ 
cause  she  distinctly  remembered  the  in¬ 
scription,  “  Wulfric  Rex,”  and  the 
peculiar  way  the  staring  open  eyes  were 
represented  with  barbaric  puerility. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown  would  only 
trouble  the  young  lady  with  two  ques¬ 
tions.  The  first  was  a  painful  one,  but 
it  must  be  asked  in  the  interests  of  jus¬ 
tice.  Were  she  and  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  an¬ 
other  ? 

The  answer  came,  slowly  and  timidly, 
”  Yes.” 

Counsel  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
looked  her  hard  in  the  face.  Could  she 
•  read  the  inscription  on  that  coin  now 
produced  ? — handing  her  the  Ethelwulf. 

Great  heavens  !  I  saw  at  once  the 
plot  to  disconcert  her,  but  was  utterly 
powerless  to  warn  her  against  it. 

Emily  looked  at  it  long  and  steadily. 
”  No,”  she  said  at  last,  growing  deadly 


pale  and  grasping  the  woodwork  of  the 
witness-box  convulsively ;  ”  I  don’t 
know  the  character  in  which  it  is  writ¬ 
ten.” 

Of  course  not :  for  the  inscription  was 
in  the  peculiar  semi-runic  Anglo-Saxon 
letters  !  She  had  never  read  the  words 
”  Wulfric  Rex  ”  either.  I  had  read 
them  to  her,  and  she  had  carried  them 
away  vaguely  in  her  mind,  imagining  no 
doubt  that  she  herself  had  actually  de¬ 
ciphered  them. 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  I  felt 
my  blood  growing  cold  within  me.  Then 
the  counsel  for  the  Crown  handed  her 
again  the  genuine  Wulfric,  and  asked 
her  whether  the  letters  upon  it  which 
she  professed  to  have  read  were  or  were 
not  similar  to  those  of  the  Ethelwulf. 

Instead  of  answering,  Emily  bent 
down  her  head  between  her  hands,  and 
burst  suddenly  into  tears. 

I  was  so  much  distressed  at  her  terri¬ 
ble  agitation  that  I  forgot  altogether  for 
the  moment  my  own  perilous  position, 
and  I  cried  aloud,  ”  My  lord,  my  lord, 
will  you  not  interpose  to  spare  her  any 
further  questions  ?” 

“  I  think,”  the  judge  said  to  the 
counsel  for  the  Crown,  ”  you  might  now 
permit  the  witness  to  stand  down.” 

“  I  wish  to  re-examine,  my  lord,”  my 
counsel  put  in  hastily. 

”  No,”  I  said  in  his  ear,  ”  no.  What¬ 
ever  comes  of  it,  not  another  question. 
1  had  far  rather  go  to  prison  than  let 
her  suffer  this  inexpressible  torture  for  a 
single  minute  longer.  ” 

Emily  was  led  down,  still  crying  bit¬ 
terly,  into  the  body  of  the  court,  and 
the  rest  of  the  proceedings  went  on  un¬ 
interrupted. 

The  theory  of  the  prosecution  was  a 
simple  and  plausible  one.  I  had  bought 
a  common  Anglo-Saxon  coin,  probably 
an  Ethelwulf,  valued  at  about  twenty- 
two  shillings,  from  the  old  Lichfield 
ploughman.  I  had  thereupon  conceived 
the  fraudulent  idea  of  pretending  that  I 
had  a  duplicate  of  the  rare  Wulfric.  I 
had  shown  the  Ethelwulf,  clipped  in  a 
particular  fashion,  to  the  lady  whom  I 
was  engaged  to  marry.  I  had  then  de¬ 
faced  and  altered  the  genuine  Wulfnc 
at  the  Museum  into  the  same  shape  with 
the  aid  of  my  pocket  nail-scissors.  And 
I  had  finally  made  believe  to  drop  the 
coin  accidentally  upon  the  floor,  while  1 
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had  really  secreted  it  in  my  waistcoat  af^ainst  such  a  peculiarly  insidious  and 
pocket.  The  theory  for  the  defence  had  cunning  form  of  depredation.  The  sen- 
broken  down  utterly  ;  and  then  there  tence  of  the  c  ourt  was  that  1  should  be 
was  the  damning  fact  of  the  gold  scrap-  kept  in — 
ings  found  in  the  cocoa-nut  matting  of  Five  years’  penal  servitude, 

the  British  Museum,  which  was  to  me  Crushed  and  annihilated  as  I  was,  I 

the  one  great  inexplicable  mystery  in  the  had  still  strength  to  utter  a  single  final 
whole  otherwise  comprehensible  mystifi-  word.  •  "  My  lord,”  I  cried,  “  the  miss- 
cation.  ing  Wulfric  will  yet  be  found,  and  will 

I  felt  myself  that  the  case  did  indeed  hereafter  prove  my  perfect  innocence.” 
look  very  black  against  me.  But  would  “  Remove  the  prisoner,”  said  the 
a  jury  venture  to  convict  me  on  such  judge,  coldly. 

very  doubtful  evidence  ?  They  took  me  down  to  the  courtyard 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  their  ver-  unresisting,  where  the  prison  van  was 
diet.  1  stood  in  suspense  in  the  dock,  standing  in  waiting, 
with  my  heart  loudly  beating.  Emily  On  the  steps  I  saw  Emily  and  her 
remained  iii  the  body  of  the  court  below,  mother,  both  crying  bitterly.  They  had 
looking  up  at  me  tearfully  and  peni-  been  told  the  sentence  already,  and  were 
tently.  waiting  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  me. 

After  twenty  minutes  the  jury  re-  ‘‘Oh,  Harold  !”  Emily  cried,  flinging 
turned.  her  arms  around  me  wildly,  ”  it’s  all  my 

“  Guilty  or  not  guilty  ?”  fault  !  It’s  my  fault  only  !  By  my 

The  foreman  answered  aloud,  "  Guil-  foolish  stupidity  I’ve  lost  your  case.  I’ve 
ty.”  sent  you  to  prison.  Oh,  Harold,  I  can 

There  was  a  piercing  cry  in  the  body  never  forgive  myself.  I’ve  sent  you  to 
of  the  court,  and  in  a  moment  Emily  prison.  I’ve  sent  you  to  prison.” 
was  carried  out  half  fainting  and  half  **  Dearest,”  I  said,  “it  won’t  be  for 
hysterical.  long.  I  shall  soon  be  free  again. 

The  judge  then  calmly  proceeded  to  They’ll  find  the  Wulfric  sooner  or  later, 
pass  sentence.  He  dwelt  upon  the  and  then  of  course  they’ll  let  me  out 
enormity  of  my  crime  in  one  so  well  again.” 

connected  and  so  far  removed  from  the  “  Harold,”  she  cried,  “  oh,  Harold, 
dangers  of  mere  vulgar  temptations.  Harold,  don’t  you  see?  Don’t  you 
He  dwelt  also  upon  the  vandalism  of  understand  ?  This  is  a  plot  against 
which  I  had  been  guilty —myself  a  col-  you.  It  isn’t  lost.  It  isn’t  lost.  That 
lector — in  clipping  and  defacing  a  valu-  would  be  nothing.  It's  stolen  ;  it’s 
able  and  unique  memorial  of  antiquity,  stolen  !” 

the  property  of  the  nation.  He  did  not  A  light  burst  in  upon  me  suddenly, 
wish  to  be  severe  upon  a  young  man  of  and  I  saw  in  a  moment  the  full  depth  of 
hitherto  blameless  character  ;  but  the  the  peril  that  surrounded  me. 
national  collection  must  be  secured 

Part  II. 

I.  habituated  to  the  new  hard  life  imposed 

upon  me,  and  to  think  in  my  cell  of  the 
’’  It  was  some  time  before  I  could  web  of  circumstance  which  had  woven 
sufficiently  accustom  myself  to  my  new  itself  so  irresistibly  around  me. 
life  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  to  be  able  to  I  had  only  one  hope.  Emily  knew  I 
think  clearly  and  distinctly  about  the  was  innocent.  Emily  suspected,  like 
terrible  blow  that  had  fallen  upon  me.  me,  that  the  Wulfric  had  been  stolen. 
In  the  midst  of  all  the  petty  troubles  and  Emily  would  do  her  best,  I  felt  certain, 
discomforts  of  prison  existence,  I  had  to  heap  together  fresh  evidence,  and  un- 
no  leisure  at  first  fully  to  realize  the  ravel  this  mystery  to  its  very  bottom, 
fact  that  I  was  a  convdeted  felon  with  Meanwhile  I  thanked  Heaven  for  the 
scarcely  a  hope — not  of  release  ;  for  hard  mechanical  daily  toil  of  cutting 
that  I  cared  little — but  of  rehabilitation,  stone  in  Portland  prison.  I  was  a 
Slowly,  however,  I  began  to  grow  strong  athletic  young  fellow  enough. 
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I  was  ^lad  now  that  I  had  always  loved 
the  river  at  Oxford  ;  my  arms  were  stout 
and  muscular.  I  was  able  to  take  my 
part  in  the  regular  work  of  the  gang  to 
which  I  belonged.  Had  it  been  other¬ 
wise — had  I  been  set  down  to  some  quiet 
sedentary  occupation,  as  first-class  mis¬ 
demeanants  often  are,  I  should  have 
worn  my  heart  out  soon  with  thinking 
perpetually  of  poor  Emily’s  terrible 
trouble. 

When  I  first  came,  the  Deputy-Gov¬ 
ernor,  knowing  my  case  well  (had  there 
not  been  leaders  about  me  in  all  the 
papers  ?),  very  kindly  asked  me  whether 
I  would  wish  to  be  given  work  in  the 
book-keeping  department,  where  many 
educated  convicts  were  employed  as 
clerks  and  assistants.  But  I  begged  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  put  into  an  outdoor  gang, 
where  I  might  have  to  use  my  limbs 
constantly,  and  so  keep  my  mind  from 
eating  itself  up  with  perpetual  thinking. 
The  Deputy-Governor  immediately  con¬ 
sented,  and  gave  me  work  in  a  quarry¬ 
ing  gang,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island, 
near  Deadman’s  Bay  on  the  edge  of 
the  Chesil. 

For  three  months  I  worked  hard  at 
learning  the  trade  of  a  quarryman,  and 
succeeded  far  better  than  any  of  the 
other  new  hands  who  were  set  to  learn 
at  the  same  time  with  me.  Their  heart 
was  not  in  it  ;  mine  was.  Anything  to 
escape  that  gnawing  agony. 

The  other  men  in  the  gang  were  not 
agreeable  or  congenial  companions. 
They  taught  me  their  established  modes 
of  intercommunication,  and  told  me  sev¬ 
eral  facts  about  themselves,  which  did 
not  tend  to  endear  them  to  me.  One  of 
them,  1247,  was  put  in  for  the  man¬ 
slaughter  of  his  wife  by  kicking  ;  he  was 
a  low-browed,  brutal  London  drayman, 
and  he  occupied  the  next  cell  to  mine, 
where  he  disturbed  me  much  in  my  sleep¬ 
less  nights  by  his  loud  snoring.  Another, 
a  much  slighter  and  more  intelligent- 
looking  man,  was  a  skilled  burglar,  sen¬ 
tenced  to  fourteen  years  for  cracking 
a  crib  ”  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hamp¬ 
stead.  A  third  was  a  sailor,  convicted 
of  gross  cruelty  to  a  defenceless  Lascar. 
They  all  told  me  the  nature  of  their 
crimes  with  a  brutal  frankness  which 
fairly  surprised  me  ;  but  when  I  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  in  return  that  I  had 
been  put  in  upon  a  false  accusation,  they 


treated  my  remarks  with  a  galling  con¬ 
tempt  that  was  absolutely  unsupportable. 
After  a  short  time  I  ceased  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  my  fellow-prisoners  in  any 
way,  and  remained  shut  up  with  my 
own  thoughts  in  utter  isolation. 

By-and-byel  found  that  the  other  men 
in  the  same  gang  were  beginning  to  dis¬ 
like  me  strongly,  and  that  some  among 
them  actually  whispered  to  one  another 
— what  they  seemed  to  consider  a  very 
strong  point  indeed  against  me — that  I 
must  really  have  been  convicted  by  mis¬ 
take,  and  that  I  was  a  regular  stuck-up 
sneaking  Methodist.  They  complained 
that  I  worked  a  great  deal  too  hard,  and 
so  made  the  other  felons  seem  lazy  by 
comparison  ;  and  they  also  objected  to 
my  prompt  obedience  to  our  warder’s 
commands,  as  tending  to  set  up  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  impossible  standard  of 
discipline. 

Between  this  warder  and  myself,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  soon  sprang  up  a 
feeling  which  1  might  almost  describe  as 
one  of  friendship.  Though  by  the  rules 
of  the  establishment  we  could  not  com 
municate  with  one  another  except  upon 
matters  of  business,  I  liked  him  for  his 
uniform  courtesy,  kindliness,  and  for¬ 
bearance  ;  while  I  could  easily  see  that 
he  liked  me  in  return,  by  contrast  with 
the  other  men  who  were  under  his  charge. 
He  was  one  of  those  persons  whom  seme 
experience  of  prisons  then  and  since 
has  led  me  to  believe  less  rare  than  most 
people  would  imagine — men  in  whom 
the  dreary  life  of  a  prison  warder,  in¬ 
stead  of  engendering  hardness  of  heart 
and  cold  unsympathetic  sternness,  has 
engendered  a  certain  profound  tender¬ 
ness  and  mebneholy  of  spirit.  I  grew 
quite  fond  of  that  one  honest  warder, 
among  so  many  coarse  and  criminal 
faces  ;  and  I  found,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  my  fellow-prisoners  hated  me  all 
the  more  because,  as  they  expressed  it 
in  their  own  disgusting  jargon,  I  was 
sucking  up  to  that  confounded  dog  of  a 
barker.  It  happened  once,  when  I  was 
left  for  a  few  minutes  alone  with  the 
warder,  that  he  made  an  attempt  for  a 
moment,  contrary  to  regulations,  to  hold 
a  little  private  conversation  with  me. 

“  r43o,”  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  hard¬ 
ly  moving  his  lips,  for  fear  of  being 
overheard,  “  what  is  your  outside 
name  ?” 
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I  answered  quietly,  without  turning 
to  look  at  him,  “  Harold  Tait.” 

He  gave  a  little  involuntary  start. 
“  What  !”  he  cried.  “  Not  him  that 
took  a  coin  from  the  British  Museum  ?” 

I  bridled  up  angrily.  “  I  did  not  take 
it,”  1  cried,  with  all  my  soul.  “  I  am 
innocent,  and  have  been  put  in  here  by 
some  terrible  error.” 

He  was  silent  for  half  a  second.  Then 
he  said  musingly,  ”  Sir,  I  believe  you. 
You  are  speaking  the  truth.  1  will  do 
all  I  can  to  make  things  easy  for  you.” 

That  was  all  he  said  then.  But  from 
that  day  forth  he  always  spoke  to  me  in 
private  as  “Sir,”  and  never  again  as 

An  incident  arose  at  last  out  of  this 
condition  of  things  which  had  a  very  im* 
portant  effect  upon  my  future  position. 

One  day,  about  three  months  after  I 
was  committed  to  prison,  we  were  all 
told  off  as  usual  to  work  in  a  small 
quarry  on  the  cliffside  overhanging  the 
long  expanse  of  pebbly  beach  known  as 
the  Chesil.  I  had  reason  to  believe  after¬ 
wards  that  a  large  open  fishing  boat  lying 
upon  the  beach  below  at  the  moment 
had  been  placed  there  as  part  of  a  con¬ 
certed  scheme  by  the  friends  of  the 
Hampstead  burglar  ;  and  that  it  con¬ 
tained  ordinary  clothing  for  all  the  men 
in  our  gang,  except  myself  only.  The 
idea  was  evidently  that  the  gang  should 
overpower  the  warder,  seize  the  boat, 
change  their  clothes  instantly,  taking 
turns  about  meanwhile  with  the  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  make  straight  off  for  the  shore 
at  Lulworth,  where  they  could  easily 
disperse  without  much  chance  of  being 
recaptured.  But  of  all  this  I  was  of 
course  quite  ignorant  at  the  time,  for 
they  had  not  thought  well  to  intrust 
their  secret  to  the  ears  of  the  sneaking 
virtuous  Methodist. 

A  few  minutes  after  we  arrived  at  the 
quarry,  I  was  working  with  two  other 
men  at  putting  a  blast  in,  when  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  round  quite  accidentally, 
and,  to  my  great  horror,  saw  1247,  the 
brutal  wife-kicker,  standing  behind  with 
a  huge  block  of  stone  in  his  hands,  poised 
just  above  the  warder’s  head,  in  a 
threatening  attitude.  The  other  men 
stood  around  waiting  and  watching.  I 
had  only  just  time  to  cry  out  in  a  tone 
of  alarm,  “  'Lake  care,  warder,  he’ll 
murder  you  !”  when  the  stone  descended 


upon  the  warder's  head,  and  he  fell  at 
once,  bleeding  and  half  senseless,  upon 
the  ground  beside  me.  In  a  second, 
while  he  shrieked  and  struggled,  the 
whole  gang  was  pressing  savagely  and 
angrily  around  him. 

There  was  no  time  to  think  or  hesi¬ 
tate.  Before  I  knew  almost  what  1  was 
doing,  I  had  seized  his  gun  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  and,  standing  over  his  prostrate 
body,  I  held  the  men  at  bay  for  a  single 
moment.  Then  1247  advanced  threaten¬ 
ingly,  and  tried  to  put  his  foot  upon  the 
fallen  warder. 

I  didn't  wait  or  reflect  one  solitary 
second.  I  drew  the  trigger,  and  fired 
full  upon  him.  The  bang  sounded 
fiercely  in  my  ears,  and  for  a  moment  I 
could  see  nothing  through  the  smoke  of 
the  rifle. 

With  a  terrible  shriek  he  fell  in  front 
of  me,  not  dead,  but  seriously  wounded. 

“  The  boat,  the  boat,”  the  others 
cried  loudly.  ”  Knock  him  down  !  Kill 
him  !  Take  the  boat,  all  of  you.” 

At  that  moment  the  report  of  my  shot 
had  brought  another  warder  hastily  to 
the  top  of  the  quarry. 

"  Help,  help  !”  I  cried.  “  Come 
quick,  and  save  us.  These  brutes  are 
trying  to  murder  our  warder  !” 

The  man  rushed  back  to  call  for  aid  ; 
but  the  way  down  the  zigzag  path  was 
steep  and  tortuous,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  they  could  manage  to  get  down 
and  succor  us. 

Meanwhile  the  6ther  convicts  pressed 
savagely  around  us,  trying  to  jump  upon 
the  warder’s  body  and  force  their  way 
past  to  the  beach  beneath  us.  1  fired 
again,  for  the  rifle  was  double-barrelled  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  reload  in  such  a 
tumult,  so,  after  the  riext  shot,  which 
hit  no  one,  I  laid  about  me  fiercely  with 
the  butt  end  of  the  gun,  and  succeeded 
in  knocking  down  four  of  the  savages, 
one  after  another.  By  that  time  the 
warders  from  above  had  safely  reached 
us,  and  formed  a  circle  of  fixed  bayonets 
around  the  rebellious  prisoners. 

”  Thank  God  !”  I  cried,  flinging 
down  the  rifle,  and  rushing  up  to  the 
prostrate  warder.  ”  He  is  still  alive. 
He  is  breathing  !  He  is  breathing  !” 

"Yes,”  he  murmured  in  a  faint  voice, 
"  I  am  alive,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 
But  for  you,  sir,  these  fellows  here  would 
certainly  have  murdered  me.” 
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“  You  are  badly  wounded  yourself, 
1430,”  one  of  the  other  warders  said  to 
me,  as  the  rebels  were  rapidly  secured 
and  marched  off  sullenly  back  to  the 
prison.  "  Look,  your  own  arm  is  bleed¬ 
ing  fiercely." 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  was  aware 
that  I  was  one  mass  of  wounds  from 
head  to  foot,  and  that  I  was  growing 
faint  from  loss  of  blood.  In  defending 
the  fallen  warder  I  had  got  punched  and 
pummelled  on  every  side,  just  the  same 
as  one  used  to  get  long  ago  in  a  bully  at 
football  when  I  was  a  l^y  at  Rugby, 
only  much  more  seriously. 

The  warders  brought  down  seven 
stretchers  :  one  for  me  ;  one  for  the 
wounded  warder  ;  one  for  r247,  whom 
1  had  shot  ;  and  four  for  the  convicts 
whom  1  had  knocked  over  with  the  butt 
end  of  the  rifle.  They  carried  us  up  on 
them,  strongly  guarded,  in  a  long  pro¬ 
cession. 

At  the  door  of  the  infirmary  the 
Governor  met  us.  “  t430,"  he  said  to 
me,  in  a  very  kind  voice,  "  you  have 
behaved  most  admirably.  I  saw  you 
myself  quite  distinctly  from  my  drawing¬ 
room  windows.  V’ou  bravery  and  in¬ 
trepidity  are  well  deserving  of  the  highest 
recognition." 

Sir,”  I  answered,  “  I  have  only 
tried  to  do  my  duty.  I  couldn’t  stand 
by  and  see  an  innocent  man  murdered 
by  such  a  pack  of  bloodthirsty  ruffians.” 

The  Governor  turned  aside  a  little 
surprised.  ”  Who  is  1430  ?”  he  asked 
quietly. 

A  subordinate,  consulting  a  book, 
whispered  my  name  and  supposed  crime 
to  him  confidentially.  The  Governor 
nodded  twice,  and  seemed  to  be  satis¬ 
fied. 

“Sir,”  the  wounded  warder  "^said 
faintly  from  his  stretcher,  “  1430  is  an 
innocent  man  unjustly  condemned,  if 
ever  there  was  one.” 

II. 

On  the  Thursday  week  following, 
when  my  wounds  were  all  getting  well, 
the  whole  body  of  convicts  was  duly 
paraded  at  halLpast  eleven  in  front  of 
the  Governor’s  house. 

The  Governor  came  out,  holding  an 
official-looking  paper  in  his  right  hand. 
"  No.  1430,"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
“  stand  forward.’  ’  .‘^nd  I  stood  forward. 


“  No.  1430,  I  have  the  pleasant  duty 
of  informing  you,  in  face  of  all  your  fel¬ 
low-prisoners,  that  your  heroism  and 
self-devotion  in  saving  the  life  of  Warder 
James  Woollacott,  when  he  was  attacked 
and  almost  overpowered  on  the  20th  of 
this  month  by  a  gang  of  rebellious  con¬ 
victs,  has  been  reported  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  on  his  recommendation 
Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  you  a  Free  Pardon  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  during  which  you 
were  sentenced  to  penal  servitude." 

For  a  moment  1  felt  quite  stunned  and 
speechless.  I  reeled  on  my  feet  so  much 
that  two  of  the  warders  jumped  forward 
to  support  me.  It  was  a  great  thing  to 
have  at  least  one's  freedom.  But  in  an¬ 
other  minute  the  real  meaning  of  the 
thing  came  clearer  upon  me,  and  I  re¬ 
coiled  from  the  ‘bare  sound  of  those 
horrid  words,  a  Free  Pardon.  I  didn’t 
want  to  be  pardoned  like  a  convicted 
felon  :  I  wanted  to  have  my  innocence 
proved  before  the  eyes  of  all  England. 
For  my  own  sake,  and  still  more  for 
Emily’s  sake,  rehabilitation  was  all  I 
cared  for. 

“  Sir,”  I  said,  touching  my  cap  re¬ 
spectfully,  and  saluting  the  Governor 
according  to  our  wonted  prison  discip¬ 
line,  “  I  am  very  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  your  kindness  in  having  made  this 
representation  to  the  Home  Secretary  ; 
but  I  feel  compelled  to  say  I  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  a  free  pardon.  I  am  wholly  guilt¬ 
less  of  the  crime  of  which  I  have  been 
convicted  ;  and  I  wish  that  instead  of 
pardoning  me  the  Home  Secretary  would 
give  instructions  to  the  detective  police 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
case,  with  the  object  of  proving  my  com¬ 
plete  innocence.  Till  that  is  done,  I 
prefer  to  remain  an  inmate  of  Portland 
Prison.  What  I  wish  is  not  pardon,  but 
to  be  restored  as  an  honest  man  to  the 
society  of  my  equals.” 

.  The  Governor  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  consulted  quietly  in  an  undertone 
with  one  or  two  of  his  subordinates. 
Then  he  turned  to  me  with  great  kind¬ 
ness,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice,  “  No. 
1430,  I  have  no  power  any  longer  to  de¬ 
tain  you  in  this  prison,  even  if  I  wished 
to  do  so,  after  you  have  once  obtained 
Her  Majesty’s  free  pardon.  My  duty  is 
to  dismiss  you  at  once,  in  accordance 
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with  the  terms  of  this  document.  How¬ 
ever,  I  will  communicate  the  substance 
of  your  request  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
with  whom  such  a  petition,  so  made, 
will  doubtless  have  the  full  weight  that 
may  rightly  attach  to  it.  You  must  now 
go  with  these  warders,  who  will  restore 
you  your  own  clothes,  and  then  formally 
set  you  at  libeity.  But  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  further  you  would  wish  to  speak  to 
me  about,  you  can  do  so  afterward  in 
your  private  capacity  as  a  free  man  at 
two  o’clock  in  my  own  office.” 

I  thanked  him  quietly  and  then  with¬ 
drew.  At  two  o’clock  I  duly  presented 
myself  in  ordinary  clothes  at  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  office. 

VVe  had  a  long  and  confidential  inter¬ 
view,  in  the  course  of  which  I  was  able 
to  narrate  to  the  Governor  at  full  length 
all  the  facts  of  my  strange  story  exactly 
as  1  have  here  detailed  them.  lie  list¬ 
ened  to  me  with  the  greatest  interest, 
checking  and  confirming  my  statements 
at  length  by  reference  to  the  file  of  papers 
brought  to  him  by  a  clerk.  When  1  had 
finished  my  whole  story,  he  said  to  me 
quite  simply,  “  Mr.  Tait,  it  may  be  im¬ 
prudent  of  mein  my  position  and  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances  to  say  so, 
but  I  fully  and  unreservedly  believe  your 
statement.  If  anything  that  I  can  say 
or  do  can  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in 
proving  your  innocence,  I  shall  be  very 
happy  indeed  to  exert  all  my  influence 
in  your  favor.” 

I  thanked  him  warmly  with  tears  in 
my  eyes. 

”  And  there  is  one  point  in  your 
story,”  he  went  on,  “  to  which  I,  who 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  such  doubtful 
cases, attach  the  very  highest  importance. 
You  say  that  gold  clippings,  pronounced 
to  be  similar  in  character  to  the  gold 
Wulfric,  were  found  shortly  after  by  a 
cleaner  at  the  Museum  on  the  cocoa-nut 
matting  of  the  floor  where  the  coin  was 
examined  by  you  ?” 

I  nodded,  blushing  crimson.  ”  That,” 
I  said,  ”  seems  to  me  the  strangest  and 
most  damning  circumstance  against  me 
in  the  whole  story.” 

”  Precisely,”  the  Governor  answered 
quietly.  “  And  if  what  you  say  is  the 
truth  (as  I  believe  it  to  be),  it  is  also  the 
circumstance  which  best  gives  us  a  clue 
to  use  against  the  real  culprit.  The 
person  who  stole  the  coin  was  too  clever 


by  half,  or  else  not  quite  clever  enough 
for  his  own  protection.  In  iiiaiiufactur- 
ing  that  last  fatal  piece  of  evidence 
against  you  he  was  aUo  giving  you  a 
certain  clue  to  his  own  identity.” 

”  How  so  ?”  I  asked,  breathless, 

”  Why,  don’t  you  see  ?  The  thief 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  some¬ 
body  connected  with  the  Museum.  He 
must  have  seen  you  comparing  the  Wul¬ 
fric  with  your  own  coin.  He  must  have 
picked  it  up  and  carried  it  off  secretly 
at  the  moment  you  dropped  it.  He 
must  have  clipped  the  coin  to  manufact¬ 
ure  further  hostile  evidence.  And  he 
must  have  dropped  the  clippings  after¬ 
ward  on  the  cocoa-nut  matting  in  the 
same  gallery  on  purpose  in  order  to 
heighten  the  suspicion  against  you.” 

“  You  are  right,”  I  cried,  brightening 
up  at  the  luminous  suggestion — ”  you 
are  right,  obviously.  And  there  is  only 
one  man  who  could  have  seen  and  heard 
enough  to  carry  out  this  abominable  plot 
— Mactavish  !” 

”  Well,  find  him  out  and  prove  the 
case  against  him,  Mr.  Tait,”  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  said  warmly,  ”  and  if  you  send  him 
here  to  us  I  can  promise  you  that  he  will 
be  well  taken  care  of.” 

I  bowed  and  thanked  him,  and  was 
about  to  withdraw,  but  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  me  with  perfect  frankness. 

”  Mr.  Tait,”  he  said,  ”  I  can’t  let 
you  go  away  so.  Let  me  have  your  hand 
in  token  that  you  bear  us  no  grudge  for 
the  way  we  have  treated  you  during  your 
unfortunate  imprisonment,  and  that  I, 
for  my  part,  am  absolutely  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  your  statement,” 

III. 

The  moment  I  arrived  in  London  I 
drove  straight  off  without  delay  to 
Emily’s.  I  had  telegraphed  beforehand 
that  I  had  been  granted  a  free  pardon, 
but  had  not  stopped  to  tell  her  why  or 
under  what  conditions. 

Emily  met  me  in  tears  in  the  passage. 
”  Harold  !  Harold  !”  she  cried,  flinging 
her  arms  wildly  around  me.  ”  Oh,  my 
darling  !  my  darling  !  how  can  I  ever 
say  it  tp  you  ?  Mamma  says  she  won’t 
allow  me  to  see  you  here  any  longer.” 

It  was  a  terrible  blow,  but  I  was  not 
unprepared  for  it.  How  could  I  expect 
that  poor,  conventional,  commonplace 
old  lady  to  have  any  faith  in  me  after 
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all  she  had  read  about  me  in  the  news¬ 
papers  ? 

“  Emily,”  I  said,  kissing  her  over  and 
over  again  tenderly,  “you  must  come 
out  with  me,  then,  this  very  minute,  for 
I  want  to  talk  with  you  over  matters  of 
importance.  Whether  your  mother 
wishes  it  or  not,  you  must  come  out 
with  me  this  very  minute.” 

Emily  put  on  her  bonnet  hastily  and 
walked  out  with  me  into  the  streets  of 
London.  It  was  growing  dark,  and  the 
neighborhood  was  a  very  quiet  one  ;  or 
else  perhaps  even  my  own  Emily  would 
have  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  walking 
about  the  streets  ot  London  with  a  man 
whose  hair  was  still  cropped  short  around 
his  head  like  a  common  felon’s. 

I  told  her  all  the  story  of  my  release, 
and  Emily  listened  to  it  in  profound 
silence. 

“  Harold  !”  she  cried,  ”  my  darling 
Harold  !”  (when  I  told  her  the  tale  of 
my  desperate  battle  over  the  fallen  ward¬ 
er),  ”  you  are  the  bravest  and  best  of 
men.  1  knew  you  would  vindicate  your¬ 
self  sooner  or  later.  What  we  have  to 
do  now  is  to  show  that  Mactavish  stole 
the  Wulfric.  I  know  he  stole  it  ;  I  read 
it  at  the  trial  in  his  clean-shaven  villain’s 
face.  I  shall  prove  it  still,  and  then 
you  will  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  every¬ 
body.” 

”  But  how  can  we  manage  to  commu¬ 
nicate  meanwhile,  darling  ?”  I  cried 
eagerly.  ”  If  your  mother  won’t  allow 
you  to  see  me,  how  are  we  ever  to  meet 
and  consult  about  it  ?” 

”  There’s  only  one  way,  Harold  — 
only  one  way  ;  and  as  things  now  stand 
you  mustn’t  think  it  strange  of  me  to 
propose  it.  Harold,  you  must  marry 
roe  immediately,  whether  mamma  will 
let  us  or  not  !” 

”  Emily  !”  I  cried,  ”  my  own  darling  ! 
your  confidence  and  trust  in  me  makes 
me  I  can't  tell  you  how  proud  and 
happy.  That  you  should  be  willing  to 
marry  me  even  while  I  am  under  such  a 
cloud  as  this  gives  me  a  greater  proof  of 
your  love  than  anything  else  you  could 
possibly  do  for  me.  But,  darling,  I  am 
too  proud  to  take  you  at  your  word. 
For  your  sake,  Emily,  I  will  never  marry 
you  until  all  the  world  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  unreservedly  to  admit  my  inno¬ 
cence.” 

Emily  blushed  and  cried  a  little.  "  As 


you  will,  Harold,  dearest,”  she  answered, 
trembling.  ”  lean  afford  to  wail  for  you. 
I  know  that  in  the  end  the  truth  will  be 
established.” 

IV. 


A  week  or  two  later  I  was  astonished 
one  morning  at  receiving  a  visit  in  my 
London  lodgings  from  the  warder  VVool- 
lacott,  whose  life  I  had  been  happily  in¬ 
strumental  in  saving  at  Portland  Prison. 

”  Well,  sir,”  he  said,  grasping  my 
hand  warmly  and  gratefully,  ”  you  see 
I  haven’t  yet  entirely  recovered  from 
that  terrible  morning.  I  shall  bear  the 
marks  of  it  about  me  for  the  remainder 
of  my  lifetime.  The  Governor  says  I 
shall  never  again  be  fit  for  duty,  so 
they’ve  pensioned  me  off  very  honor¬ 
able.” 

I  told  him  how  pleased  I  was  that  he 
should  have  been  liberally  treated,  and 
then  we  fell  into  conversation  about  my¬ 
self  and  the  means  of  re-establishing  my 
perfect  innocence. 

”  Sir,”  said  he,  ”  I  shall  have  plenty 
of  leisure,  and  shall  be  comfortably  off 
now.  If  there’s  anything  that  I  can  do 
to  be  of  service  to  you  in  the  matter,  I 
shall  gladly  do  it.  My  time  is  entirely 
at  your  disposal.” 

I  thanked  him  warmly,  but  told  him 
that  the  affair  was  already  in  the  hands 
of  the  regular  detectives,  who  had  been 
set  to  work  upon  it  by  the  Governor’s 
influence  with  the  Home  Secretary, 

By-and-bye  I  happened  to  mention 
confidentially  to  him  my  suspicions  of 
the  man  Mactavish.  An  idea  seemed 
to  occur  to  the  warder  suddenly  ;  but  he 
said  not  a  word  to  me  about  it  at  the 
time.  A  few  days  later,  however,  he 
Came  back  to  me  quietly  and  said,  in  a 
confidential  tone  of  voice,  “  Well,  sir,  I 
think  we  may  still  manage  to  square 
him.” 

“  Square  who,  Mr.  Woollacott  ?  I 
don’t  understand  you.” 

“  Why,  Mactavish,  sir.  I  found  out 
he  had  a  small  house  near  the  Museum, 
and  his  wife  lets  a  lodging  there  for  a 
single  man.  I’ve  gone  and  taken  the 
lodging,  and  I  shall  see  whether  in  the 
course  of  time  something  or  other  doesn’t 
come  out  of  it.” 

I  smiled  and  thanked  him  for  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  my  cause  ;  but  I  confess  I 
didn’t  see  how  anything  on  earth  of  any 
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use  to  me  was  likely  to  arise  from  this 
strange  proceeding  on  his  part. 

V. 

It  was  that  same  week,  I  believe,  that 
I  received  two  other  unexpected  visitors. 
Thev  came  together.  One  of  them  was 
the  Superintendent  of  Coins-at  the  British 
Museum  ;  the  other  was  the  well-known 
antiquary  and  great  authority  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxon  coinage.  Sir  Theophilus 
Wraxton. 

“  Mr.  Tait,”  the  Superintendent 
began,  not  without  some  touch  of  natur¬ 
al  shame-facedness  in  his  voice  and 
manner,  “  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
*I  may  possibly  have  been  mistaken  in  my 
positive  identification  of  the  coin  you 
showed  me  that  day  at  the  Museum  as 
our  own  specimen  of  the  gold  Wulfric. 
If  1  was  mistaken,  then  I  have  uninten¬ 
tionally  done  you  a  most  grievous  wrong  ; 
and  for  that  wrong,  should  my  suspicions 
turn  out  ill-founded,  I  shall  owe  you  the 
deepest  and  most  heartfelt  apologies. 
But  the  only  reparation  I  can  possibly 
make  you  is  the  one  I  am  doing  to-day  by 
bringing  here  my  friend  Sir  Theophilus 
Wraxton.  He  has  a  communication  of 
some  importance  to  make  you  ;  and  if 
he  is  right,  I  can  only  beg  >our  pardon 
most  humbly  for  the  error  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  in  what  I  believed  to  be  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  my  duties.” 

“  Sir,”  I  answered,  “  I  saw  at  the 
time  that  you  were  the  victim  of  a  mis¬ 
take,  as  I  was  the  victim  of  a  most  un¬ 
fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  ; 
and  I  bear  you  no  grudge  whatsoever 
for  the  part  you  bore  in  subjecting  me 
to  what  is  really  in  itself  a  most  unjust 
and  unfounded  suspicion.  You  only 
did  what  you  believed  to  be  your  plain 
duty  ;  and  you  did  it  with  marked  re¬ 
luctance,  and  with  every  desire  to  leave 
me  every  possible  loophole  of  escape 
from  what  you  conceived  as  a  moment¬ 
ary  yielding  to  a  vile  temptation.  Rut 
what  is  it  that  Sir  Theophilus  Wraxton 
wishes  to  tell  me  ?” 

”  Well,  my  dear  sir,”  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  began  warmly,  ”  I  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  world  myself  that 
you  have  been  quite  unwarrantably  dis¬ 
believed  about  a  plain  matter  of  fact  that 
ought  at  once  to  have  been  immediately 
apparent  to  anybody  who  knew  anything 
in  the  world  about  the  gold  Anglo-Saxon 


coinage.  No  reflection  in  the  world  upon 
you,  Harbourne,  my  dear  friend — no  re¬ 
flection  in  the  world  upon  you  in  the 
matter  ;  but  you  must  admit  that  you’ve 
been  pig-headedly  hasty  in  jumping  to 
a  conclusion,  and  ignorantly  determined 
in  sticking  to  it  against  better  evidence- 
My  dear  sir,  I  haven’t  the  very  slightest 
doubt  in  the  world  that  the  coin  now  in 
the  British  Museum  is  not  the  one  which 
I  have  seen  there  previously,  and  which 
I  .have  figured  in  the  third  volume  of 
my  ‘  Early  Northumbrian  and  Mercian 
Numismatist!’  Quite  otherwise  ;  quite 
otherwise,  I  assure  you.” 

”  How  do  you  recognize  that  it  is 
different,  sir?”  I  cried  excitedly. 

”  The  two  coins  were  struck  at  just  the 
same  mint  from  the  same  die,  and  I  ex¬ 
amined  them  closely  together,  and  saw 
absolutely  no  difference  between  them, 
except  the  dent  and  the  amount  of  the 
clipping..” 

”  Quite  true,  quite  true,”  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  replied  with  great  deliberation. 
”  But  look  here,  sir.  Here  is  the  draw¬ 
ing  I  took  of  the  Museum  Wulfric  four¬ 
teen  years  ago,  for  the  third  volume  of 
my  *  Northumbrian  Numismatist.’ 
That  drawing  was  made  with  the  aid  of 
careful  measurements,  which  you  will 
find  detailed  in  the  text  at  page  230. 
Now,  here  again  is  the  duplicate  Wulfric 
— permit  me  to  call  it  your  Wulfric  ; 
and  if  you  will  compare  the  two  you'll 
find,  I  think,  that  though  your  Wulfric 
is  a  great  deal  smaller  than  the  original 
one,  taken  as  a  whole,  yet  on  one 
diameter,  the  diameter  from  the  letter 
U  in  Wulfric  to  the  letter  R  in  Rex,  it 
is  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broader 
than  the  specimen  I  have  there  figured. 
Well,  sir,  you  may  cut  as  much  as  you 
like  off  a  coin,  and  make  it  smaller  ;  but 
hang  me  if  by  cutting  away  at  it  for  all 
your  lifetime  you  can  make  it  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  broader  anyhow,  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  ” 

1  looked  immediately  at  the  coin,  the 
drawing,  and  the  measurements  in  the 
book,  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  Sir  Theo¬ 
philus  was  right. 

”  How  on  earth  did  you  find  it  out  ?” 
I  asked  the  bland  old  gentleman,  breath¬ 
lessly. 

”  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  remembered 
the  old  coin  perfectly,  having  been  so 
very  particular  in  my  drawing  and  meas- 
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urement ;  and  the  moment  I  clapped 
eyes  on  the  other  one  yesterday,  I  said 
to  my  good  friend  Harbourne  here  : 

‘  Harbourne,’  said  I,  ‘  somebody’s  been 
changing  your  Wulfric  in  the  case  over 
yonder  for  another  specimen.  ’  ‘  Chang¬ 
ing  it  !’  said  Harbourne  :  ‘  not  a  bit  of 
it ;  clipping  it,  you  mean.’  ‘  No,  no, 
my  good  fellow,’  said  I  :  *  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  don't  know  the  same  coin  again 
when  I  see  it,  and  at  my  time  of  life 
too  ?  This  is  another  coin,  not  the 
same  one  clipped.  It’s  bigger  across 
than  the  old  one  from  there  to  there.’ 

‘  No,  it  isn’t,’  says  he.  '  But  it  is,’  I 
answer.  ‘  Just  you  look  in  my  “  North¬ 
umbrian  and  Mercian”  and  see  if  it 
isn't  so.’  '  You  must  be  mistaken,' 
says  Harbourne.  ‘  If  I  am,  I’ll  eat  niy 
head,’  says  1.  Well,  we  get  down  the 
*  Numismatist  ’  from  the  bookshelf  then 
and  there  ;  and  sure  enough,  it  turns 
out  just  as  I  told  him.  Harbourne 
turned  as  white  as  a  ghost,  I  can  tell 
you,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  it.  ‘  Why,  ’ 
says  he,  ‘  I’ve  sent  a  poor  young  fellow 
off  to  Portland  Prison,  only  three  or  four 
months  ago,  for  stealing  that  very  Wul¬ 
fric.’  And  then  he  told  me  all  the  story. 

‘  Very  well,’  said  I,  ‘  then  the  only  thing 
you’ve  got  to  do  is  just  to  go  and  call 
on  him  to-morrow,  and  let  him  know 
that  you’ve  had  it  proved  to  you,  fairly 
proved  to  you,  that  this  is  not  the  origi¬ 
nal  Wulfric.’  ” 

‘‘  Sir  Theophilus.”  I  said,  ”  I’m  much 
obliged  to  you.  What  you  point  out  is 
by  far  the  most  important  piece  of  evi¬ 
dence  I’ve  yet  had  to  offer.  Mr.  Har¬ 
bourne,  have  you  kept  the  gold  clippings 
that  were  found  that  morning  on  the 
cocoa-nut  matting  ?” 

’*  I  have,  Mr.  Tait,”  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  answered  anxiously.  ”  And  Sir 
Theophilus  and  I  have  been  trying  to  fit 
them  upon  the  coin  in  the  Museum 
shelves  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  I 
quite  agree  with  him  that  they  must  have 
been  cut  off  a  specimen  decidedly  larger 
in  one  diameter  and  smaller  in  another 
than  the  existing  one — in  short,  that  they 
do  not  fit  the  clipped  Wulfric  now  in 
the  Museum.” 

VI. 

It  was  just  a  fortnight  later  that  I  re¬ 
ceived  quite  unexpectedly  a  telegram 
from  Rome  directed  to  me  at  my  Lon¬ 


don  lodgings.  I  tore  it  open  hastily  ; 
it  was  signed  by  Emily,  and  contained 
only  these  few  words  :  “  We  have  found 
the  Museum  Wulfric.  The  Superinten¬ 
dent  is  coming  over  to  identify  and  re¬ 
claim  it.  Can  you  manage  to  run  across 
immediately  with  him  ?’’ 

For  a  moment  I  was  lost  in  astonish¬ 
ment,  delight,  and  fear.  How  and  why 
had  Emily  gone  over  to  Rome  ?  Who 
could  she  have  with  her  to  take  care  of 
her  and  assist  her  ?  How  on  earth  had 
she  tracked  the  missing  coin  to  its  dis¬ 
tant  hiding-place  ?  It  was  all  a  profound 
mystery  to  me  ;  and  after  my  first  out¬ 
burst  of  joy  and  gratitude,  I  began  to 
be  afraid  that  Emily  might  have  been 
misled  by  her  eagerness  and  anxiety  into 
following  up  the  traces  of  the  wrong  coin. 

However,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  go 
to  Rome  and  see  the  matter  ended  ;  and 
I  went  alone,  wearing  out  my  soul  through 
that  long  journey  with  suspense  and  fear  ; 
for  I  had  not  managed  to  hit  upon  the 
Superintendent,  who,  through  his  tele¬ 
gram  being  delivered  a  little  the  sooner, 
had  caught  a  train  six  hours  earlier  than 
the  one  I  went  by. 

As  I  arrived  at  the  Central  Station  at 
Rome,  I  was  met,  to  my  surprise,  by  a 
perfect  crowd  of  familiar  faces.  First, 
Emily  herself  rushed  to  me,  kissed  me, 
and  assured  me  a  hundred  times  over 
that  it  was  all  right,  and  that  the  miss¬ 
ing  coin  was  undoubtedly  recovered. 
Then,  the  Superintendent,  more  shame¬ 
faced  than  ever,  and  very  grave,  but  with 
a  certain  moisture  in  his  eyes,  confirmed 
her  statement  by  saying  that  he  had  got 
the  real  Museum  Wulfric  undoubtedly  in 
his  pocket.  Then  Sir  Theophilus,  who 
had  actually  come  across  with  Lady 
Wraxton  on  purpose  to  take  care  of 
Emily,  added  his  assurances  and  con¬ 
gratulations.  Last  of  all,  Woollacott, 
the  warder,  stepped  up  to  me  and  said 
simply,  ‘‘I’m  glad,  sir,  that  it  was 
through  me  as  it  all  came  out  so  right 
and  even.” 

‘‘  Tell  me  how  it  all  happened,”  I 
cried,  almost  faint  with  joy,  and  still 
wondering  whether  my  innocence  had 
really  been  proved  beyond  all  fear  of 
cavil. 

Then  Woollacott  began,  and  told  me 
briefly  the  whole  story.  He  had  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  Superintendent  and  Sir 
Theophilus,  without  saying  a  word  to 
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me  about  it,  and  had  kept  a  close  watch 
upon  all  the  letters  that  came  for  Mac- 
tavish.  A  rare  Anglo-Saxon  coin  is  not 
a  chattel  that  one  can  easily  get  rid  of 
every  day  ;  and  Woollacott  shrewdly 
gathered  from  what  Sir  Theophilus  had 
told  him  that  Mactavish  (or  whoever 
else  had  stolen  the  coin)  would  be  likely 
to  try  to  dispose  of  it  as  far  away  from 
England  as  possible,  especially  after  all 
the  comments  that  had  been  made  on 
this  particular  Wulfric  in  the  English 
newspapers.  So  he  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  intercepting  the  postman  at 
the  front  door,  and  looking  out  for  en¬ 
velopes  with  foreign  postage  stamps. 
At  last  one  day  a  letter  arrived  for  Mac¬ 
tavish  with  an  Italian  stamp  and  a  car¬ 
dinal’s  red  hat  stamped  like  a  crest  on 
the  flap  of  the  envelope.  Woollacott 
was  certain  that  things  of  that  sort  didn’t 
come  to  Mactavish  every  day  about  his 
ordinary  business.  Braving  the  penal¬ 
ties  for  appropriating  a  letter,  he  took 
the  liberty  to  open  this  suspicious  com¬ 
munication,  and  found  it  was  a  note  from 
Cardinal  Trevelyan,  the  Pope's  Cham¬ 
berlain,  and  a  well-known  collector  of 
antiquities  referring  to  early  Church  his¬ 
tory  in  England,  and  that  it  was  in  reply 
to  an  offer  of  Mactavish’s  to  send  the 
Cardinal  for  inspection  a  rare  gold  coin 
not  otherwise  specified.  The  Cardinal 
expressed  his  readiness  to  see  the  coin, 
and  to  pay  £150  for  it,  if  it  proved  to 
be  rare  and  genuine  as  described.  Wool¬ 
lacott  felt  certain  that  this  communica¬ 
tion  must  refer  to  the  gold  Wulfric.  He 
.  therefore  handed  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
tavish  when  the  postman  next  came  his 
rounds,  and  waited  to  see  whether  Mac¬ 
tavish  any  day  afterwards  went  to  the 
post  to  register  a  small  box  or  packet. 
Meanwhile  he  communicated  with  Emily 


and  the  Superintendent,  being  unwilling 
to  buoy  me  up  with  a  doubtful  hope 
until  he  was  quite  sure  that  their  plan 
had  succeeded.  The  Superintendent 
wrote  immediately  to  the  Cardinal,  men¬ 
tioning  his  suspicions,  and  received  a 
reply  to  the  effect  that  he  expected  a 
coin  of  Wulfric  to  be  sent  him  shortly. 
Sir  Theophilus,  who  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  coin, 
kindly  offered  to  take  Emily  over  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  get  the  criminating 
piece,  as  soon  as  it  arrived,  from  Car¬ 
dinal  Trevelyan.  That  was,  in  turn, 
the  story  that  they  all  told  me,  piece  by 
piece,  in  the  Central  Station  at  Rome 
that  eventful  morning. 

"  And  Mactavish  ?”  I  asked  of  the 
Superintendent  eagerly. 

“  Is  in  custody  in  London  already,” 
he  answered  somewhat  sternly.  “  I  had 
a  warrant  out  against  him  before  I  left 
town  on  this  journey.” 

At  the  trial  the  whole  case  was  very 
clearly  proved  against  him,  and  my  in¬ 
nocence  was  fully  established  before  the 
face  of  all  my  fellow-countrymen.  A 
fortnight  later  my  wife  and  I  were  among 
the  rocks  and  woods  at  Ambleside  ;  and 
when  I  returned  to  London,  it  was  to 
take  a  place  in  the  department  of  coins 
at  the  British  Museum,  which  the  Super¬ 
intendent  begged  of  me  to  accept  as  some 
further  proof  in  the  eyes  of  everybody 
that  the  suspicion  he  had  formed  in  the 
matter  of  the  Wulfric  was  a  most  un¬ 
founded  and  wholly  erroneous  one.  The 
coin  itself  I  kept  as  a  memento  of  a  ter¬ 
rible  experience  ;  but  I  have  given  up 
collecting  on  my  own  account  entirely, 
and  am  quite  content  nowadays  to  bear 
my  share  in  guarding  the  national  col¬ 
lection  from  other  depredators  of  the 
class  of  Mactavish. — Cornhill Magazine. 


•  JOE  SIEG. 

BY  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON. 

Who  arc  the  heroes  we  hail  to-day. 

And  circle  their  brows  with  wreaths  of  bay  ? 

Is  it  the  warrior  back  again. 

To  be  girt  by  throngs  of  his  fellow- men  ? 

The  statesman  fighting  in  keen  debate 

For  the  laws  that  will  make  his  country  great  ? 
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Or  the  poet,  whose  spirit  in  his  song 
Withers  like  fire  the  front  of  wrong  ? 

Yes,  these  are  heroes  on  whom  we  may  call. 

But  a  greater  still  is  behind  them  all. 

Who  ?  And  we  shout,  with  a  ringing  cheer, 

“  Joe  Sieg,  the  railway  engineer, 

“  Who  did  his  duty  and  never  thought 
He  did  any  more  than  a  driver  ought.” 

Look  at  Sieg,  I  say,  as  he  stands 
W'ith  the  levers  clutch’d  in  his  oily  hands, 

And  hearing  naught  but  the  grind  of  the  wheel 
On  the  clanking  rail  underneath  his  heel  ; 

Or,  lighting  his  pipe  for  a  whiff  or  two. 

Yet  looking  ahead  as  drivers  do. 

Now,  any  one  seeing  him  thus  would  have  said, 

With  a  very  doubtful  shake  of  the  head, 

”  Poor  stuff  after  all  out  of  which  to  plan 
Your  hero  when  action  calls  for  the  man.” 

So  you  would  think,  but  listen  and  hear 
The  story  of  Sieg,  the  engineer. 

Down  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

In  the  light  of  an  afternoon’s  sunshine. 

Came  Sieg  with  a  train  of  cars  behind. 

And  hundreds  of  lives  that  were  his  to  mind. 

Little  thought  he  of  danger  near 
As  he  watch’d  for  signals  set  at  clear. 

If  he  thought  at  all,  and  that  thought  could  be  said. 
As  he  stood  on  the  foot-plate  looking  ahead. 

It  was  this  :  to  do  what  a  driver  could  do — 

Run  sharp  to  his  time,  nor  be  overdue. 

So  along  the  metals  in  smoke  and  glare. 

With  Sieg  at  his  post  by  the  levers  there. 

Engine  and  cars  like  a  whirlwind  tore 
Till,  just  as  the  stoker  threw  open  the  door 

Of  the  furnace,  at  once  through  each  black  flue  came 
The  quick  back-draught,  bringing  with  it  the  flame 

That,  scorching  with  lightning  fingers  of  pain. 

Drove  Sieg  and  his  stoker  back  in  the  train. 

Back  they  went,  bearing  all  the  brunt 

Of  the  fiery  tongues  that  were  hissing  in  front. 
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They  caught  at  the  cars  in  their  wild  desire, 

That  in  less  than  a  moment  were  muffled  in  fire. 

The  engine,  like  some  wild  steed  that  is  free. 

Shot  ahead  with  a  shriek  of  defiant  glee. 

Behind  were  hundreds  of  lives  in  a  tomb 

I'hat  was  hot  with  the  breath  of  their  awful  doom. 

To  leap  from  the  train  would  be  certain  death. 

To  stay  would  be  food  for  the  flame’s  wild  breath. 

Now  was  the  time  for  your  hero  to  plan  ; 

The  hour  had  come,  and  Sieg  was  the  man. 

Not  a  moment  he  stood,  for  at  once  he  saw 
His  duty  before  him,  and  that  was  law. 

Not  a  single  thought  of  himself  came  near 
To  shake  his  grand  brave  spirit  with  fear. 

Only  there  rose,  like  a  flash,  in  his  eye. 

As  in  those  when  the  last  stern  moment  is  nigh, 

A  look  that  would  do  all  that  duty  could  claim. 

And  with  one  wild  rush  Sieg  was  into  the  flame. 

The  red  tongues  quiver’d  and  clutch’d  at  him  ; 

They  tore  the  flesh  from  his  arm  and  limb  ; 

They  wove,  like  scarlet  demons,  between 
The  engine  and  him  a  fiery  screen. 

But  he  fought  his  way  to  his  terrible  fate 
Till  he  felt  his  feet  touch  the  tender  plate. 

Then  blind  with  the  flame  and  its  scorching  breath. 

And  weak  from  his  terrible  struggle  with  death,  * 

He  groped  for  the  levers,  clutch’d  them  at  length. 

And,  with  one  wild  effort  of  failing  strength, 

’Mid  the  hissing  of  Are  and  the  engine’s  roar. 

Threw  off  the  steam,  and  could  do  no  more- 

When  the  engine  at  last  was  brought  to  a  stand. 

Not  a  life  was  lost  out  of  all  that  band. 

No  life,  did  I  say  ?  Alas  !  there  was  one, 

But  not  till  his  duty  was  nobly  done. 

For,  back  in  the  tender,  silent  and  grim. 

Blacken’d  and  scalded  in  body  and  limb, 

_  Lay  Sieg,  who  had  without  aid,  and  alone. 

Saved  hundreds  of  lives,  and  lost  his  own. 

That  is  the  story,  plain  and  clear. 

Of  Sieg,  the  railway  engineer. 
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Honor  to  him,  and  no  stint  of  praise 
From  the  best  of  hearts  in  these  modem  days. 

Honor  to  Sieg  !  I  say,  and  hail 
This  last  Jim  Bludso  of  the  rail, 

Who  did  his  duty,  and  never  thought 
He  did  any  more  than  a  driver  ought. 

— Good  Words. 


A  PEDANTIC  NUISANCE. 

BY  FREDERICK  HARRISON. 


In  this  age  of  historical  research  and 
archaic  realism,  there  is  growing  up  a 
custom  which,  trivial  and  plausible  in 
its  beginnings,  may  become  a  nuisance 
and  a  scandal  to  literature.  It  is  the 
custom  of  re-writing  our  old  familiar 
proper  names  ;  of  re-naming  places  and 
persons  which  are  household  words  : 
heirlooms  in  the  English  language. 

At  first  sight  there  seems  something  to 
be  said  fur  the  fashion  of  writing  his¬ 
torical  names  as  they  were  written  or 
spoken  by  contemporary  men.  To  the 
thoughtless  it  suggests  an  air  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  superior  knowledge,  gathered 
at  first  hand  from  original  sources.  Re¬ 
garded  as  the  coat.armor  of  some  giant 
of  historical  research,  there  is  something 
piquant  in  the  unfamiliar  writing  of 
familiar  names  ;  and  it  is  even  pleasant 
to  hear  a  great  scholar  talk  of  the  mighty 
heroes  as  if  he  remembered  them  when 
a  boy,  and  had  often  seen  their  hand¬ 
writing  himself.  When  Mr.  Grote  chose 
to  write  about  Kckrr>/J,  Krc/c,  ^kleopatra^ 
and  Peri  k/«,  we  were  gratified  by  the 
peculiarity  ;  and  we  only  wondered  why 
he  retained  Cyrus,  Centaur,  Cyprus  and 
Thucydides.  And  when  Professor  Free¬ 
man  taught  us  to  speak  of  “  Charles  the 
Great,”  and  gave  us  three  black  marks 
for  Charlemagne  ;  or  when,  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Rezneiv,  we  read  about  the  Battle  of 
S^ac,  we  all  feel  that  we  are  superior 
people  ;  and  that  to  talk  of  Hastings 
would  be  a  cockneyism. 

But,  in  these  days,  the  historical 
schools  are  growing  in  numbers  and 
range.  There  are  no  longer  merely 
Attic  enthusiasts,  and  Somersaetan  cham¬ 
pions,  but  other  ages  and  races  have 
thrown  up  their  own  historiographers  and 
bards.  There  arc  "  Middle-English  ” 


as  well  as  “  Old- English  ”  votaries, — 
and  Eliza-ists,  and  Jacob-ists,  and  Ann- 
ists.  Then  there  are  the  French,  the 
German,  the  Italian,  the  Norse  schools, 
to  say  nothing  of  .^Egyptologists,  Hebra¬ 
ists,  Sanscritists,  Accadians.  Hittites, 
Moabites,  and  Cuneiform-ists.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  very  serious  question,  what  will 
be  the  end  of  the  English  language  if  all 
of  these  are  to  have  their  way,  and  are 
to  re-baptize  the  most  familiar  heroes  of 
our  youth  and  to  re-spell  the  world- 
famous  names. 

Each  specialist  is  full  of  his  own  era 
and  subject,  and  is  quite  willing  to  leave 
the  rest  of  the  historical  field  to  the 
popular  style.  But  there  is  a  higher  tri¬ 
bunal  beyond  ;  and  those  who  care  for 
history  as  a  whole,  and  for  English  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  sum,  wonder  how  far  this 
revival  in  orthography  is  to  be  carried. 
Let  us  remember  that,  both  in  space  and 
in  time,  there  is  a  vast  body  of  opinion  of 
which  account  must  be  taken.  There  is 
the  long  succession  of  ages,  there  is  the 
cultivated  world  of  Europe  and  America, 
in  both  of  which  certain  names  have  be¬ 
come  traditional  and  customary.  And 
if  every  knot  of  students  is  to  re-name  at 
will  familiar  persons  and  historic  places, 
historical  tradition  and  the  custom  of  the 
civilized  world  are  wantonly  confused. 
This  true  filiation  in  literary  history  is  of 
far  more  importance  than  any  alphabetic 
precision. 

About  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Grote 
began  the  practice  of  re-setting  the  old 
Greek  names  ;  but  his  spelling  has  not 
commended  itself  to  the  world.  There 
seems  much  to  be  said  for  Themistckles 
and  Kleon  ;  but  when  we  were  asked  to 
write  Korkyra  and  Krete,  we  felt  that 
the  filiation  of  Corcyra  and  Crete  with 
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Latin  and  the  modern  tongues  was  need* 
lessly  disturbed.  Kirke,  Kilikia,  Per' 
dikkas.  Katana,  seemed  rather  harsh  and 
too  subversive.  And  if  Sophokles  and 
Sokrates  are  right,  why  yEschylus  and 
ypneas,  in  lieu  of  Aischulos  and  Atneias  ? 
Besides,  on  what  ground  stop  short  at  a 
k,  leaving  the  vowels  to  a  Latin  corrup¬ 
tion  ?  The  modern  Greeks  call  the 
author  of  the  Iliad — Omfros  ;  and  the 
victor  of  Marathon — Meelteeadthes  j  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  far 
nearer  the  true  pronunciation  than  are 
Homer  and  Miltiades.  To  be  consistent, 
we  shall  have  to  talk  of  Alas,  Odusseus, 
Purrhos,  Lukourgos,  Thoukudides,  Onii- 
pous,  Aischulos,  and  Kirke,  wantonly  in¬ 
terrupting  the  whole  Greco  Roman  filia¬ 
tion.  And,  whilst  we  plunge  orthography 
into  a  hopeless  welter,  we  shall  stray 
even  farther  from  the  true  ancient  pro¬ 
nunciation.  In  the  result,  English  liter¬ 
ature  has  rejected  the  change  with  an  in¬ 
stinctive  sense  that  it  would  involve  us 
in  quicksands  ;  and  would  to  no  sufficient 
purpose  break  the  long  tradition  which 
bound  Greece  with  Rome,  and  both  with 
European  literary  customs. 

Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  all  true  men 
speak  of  Friedrich  .and  Otto  ;  the  Kur- 
fUrst  of  Koln  ;  of  Trier,  Prag,  Regens¬ 
burg,  and  Schlesien.  But  then  he  is 
quite  willing  to  speak  like  any  common 
person  about  Mahomet  and  the  Koran, 
of  Claids  and  Lothar,  of  a  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  of  Charles  Amadeus  of  Savoy  ; 
he  anglicizes  Preussen,  Oester- 

reich,  and  Sachsen ;  nay,  he  actually 
talks  about  “Charlemagne”  at  “  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.”  Tradition  and  English 
literature  are  in  fact  too  strong  for  him, 
except  where  he  wishes  to  be  particularly 
aflectionate  or  unusually  impressive.  1 
venture  to  think  that  Frederick  and 
Cologne  are  names  so  deeply  embedded 
in  our  English  speech  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  affectionate  or  impressive  in  the 
effort  to  uproot  them  by  foreign  words 
which  the  mass  of  Englishmen  cannot 
pronounce.  It  is  ridiculous  to  write 
“  the  Kurfiirst  of  Koln."  It  should  be 
“  der  Kurfiirst  von  Koln."  But,  then, 
we  had  better  write  in  German  at  once. 

Of  all  the  historical  schools,  that  of 
Professor  Freeman  has  been  the  most 
revolutionary  in  its  method,  and  the 
most  exacting  in  its  demands.  They  go 


to  their  work  of  re-naming  the  personages 
of  English  history  with  the  confident 
zeal  of  the  Municipal  Council  in  Paris, 
who  will  re-name  a  dozen  historic  streets 
in  a  morning  sitting.  It  began  by  an 
onslaught  on  “Charlemagne”  and  the 
“  Anglo-Saxons  and  now  to  use  either 
of  these  familiar  old  names  is  to  be  guilty 
of  something  which  is  almost  a  vulgar¬ 
ism,  if  not  an  impertinence.  NVe  have 
all  learned  to  speak  by  the  card  of  Karl 
an'd  the  Old  English  ;  and  it  does  us 
good.  This,  however,  was  but  the  first 
trumpet  before  the  battle.  One  by  one, 
the  familiar  names  of  English  history, 
the  names  that  recur  in  every  family, 
were  recast  into  something  grotesque  in 
look  and  often  very  hard  indeed  to  pro¬ 
nounce.  Ecgberht,  Cnut,  or  Knud,  the 
Hwiccas,  ./Elfthryth,  Hrofesceaster,  and 
Cant-7vara-byryg  had  rather  a  queer  look. 
Chlotachar,  Chlodowig,  Hrotland,  were 
not  pleasing.  But  when  we  are  asked 
to  give  up  Alfred,  Edward,  and  Edgar 
and  to  speak  of  ..Elfred,  Eadweard, 
and  Eadgar,  we  begin  to  reflect  and  to 
hark  back. 

Alfred.  Edward,  and  Edgar  are  names 
which  for  a  thousand  years  have  filled 
English  homes,  and  English  poetry  and 
prose.  To  re-write  those  names  is  to 
break  the  tradition  of  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  at  once.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  contemporaries  of  these  kings  liefore 
the  Conquest  did,  when  writing  in  the 
vernacular,  spell  their  names  with  the 
double  vowels  we  are  now  invited  to  re¬ 
store.  But  is  that  a  sufficient  reason  ? 
We  are  not  talking  their  dialect,  nor  do 
we  use  their  spelling.  We  write  in 
modern  English,  not  in  old  English  ; 
the  places  they  knew,  the  titles  they 
held,  the  words  they  used,  have  to  be 
modernised,  if  we  wish  to  be  understood 
ourselves.  We  cannot  preserve  exactly 
either  the  sounds  they  uttered,  or  the 
phrases  they  spoke,  or  the  names  of 
places  and  offices  familiar  to  them.  Why 
then  need  we  be  curious  to  spell  their 
names  as  their  contemporaries  did,  when 
wc  have  altered  all  else — pronunciation, 
orthography,  titles,  and  indeed  the  en¬ 
tire  outer  form  of  the  language  ?  The 
precision  for  which  we  vainly  strive  in 
the  s'pelling  of  names  is  after  all  a  make¬ 
shift;  very  imperfectly  observed  by  any 
one,  and  entirely  neglected  by  others. 
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And  it  has  the  defect  of  ignoring  long 
and  suggestive  unity  in  history,  language 
and  common  civilisation. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  contempora¬ 
ries  of  “  Edward  the  Elder,”  “  Edward 
the  Martyr,”  and  ”  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  ”  spelt  the  name  Eadward,  or 
Eadwfard,  if  they  wrote  in  English, 
though  they  did  not  usually  do  so  when 
they  wrote  it  in  Latin.  Hut  did  the 
“Edwards”  of  Plantagenet  so  spell 
their  name  ;  or  ”  Edwaid  ”  Tudor  ;  and 
will  “  Edward  the  Seventh  “  so  spell  his 
name  ?  And  is  Alfred,  a  name  to  con¬ 
jure  with  wherever  the  English  speech 
is  heard,  to  be  severed  from  the  great 
king  “  Alfred  ”  is  a  familiar  name 
just  as  “  king”  is  a  familiar  title  ;  and 
It  is  as  pedantic  to  insist  on  archaic 
forms  of  the  name  as  it  would  be  to  in* 
sist  on  the  Saxon  form  of  the  ofhee. 
Since  Edward  was  not  called  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries  either  “King”  or  “The 
Elder,”  what  do  we  gain  by  such  a 
hybrid  phrase  as  King  Ead^veard  the 
Elder  "  t  We  might  just  as  well  write 
— ^‘‘Agamemnon,  the  anax  andron  of 
Greece,”  or  ''Alexandras,  the  famous 
king  of  Maxedovto.” 

It  is  only  a  half-hearted  realism  which 
writes,  “  Eadiveard  was  now  King  of  all 
England.”  It  should  run,  “  Eadweard 
was  now  Cyning  of  all  Engla-land."  It 
is  quite  correct  to  write  in  modern 
English,  "  King  Edward  marched  from 
London  to  V’ork.”  Here,  the  proper 
names  are  all  alike  adapted  to  our  ver¬ 
nacular.  It  is  an  anachronism,  or  an 
anarchaism,  to  write,  “  King  Ead7t<eard 
marched  from  London  to  York.”  It 
ought  to  run,  if  we  are  bent  on  writing 
pure  Old  h^nglish,  “  Eadtveard  Cyning 
marched  from  Lundenbyryg  to  Eitfor- 
mk.”  That  is  the  real  couleur  locale  ; 
but  the  general  reader  could  hardly 
stand  many  pages  of  this.  It  is  not  true 
in  fact  that  “  ^thelberht  lived  at  Canter¬ 
bury.”  He  lived  at  " Cant-soara-byryg." 
Eihelbert,  however,  may  properly  be  said 
to  have  lived  at  Canterbury.  For  thir¬ 
teen  centuries  Canterbury  and  York  have 
been  famous  centres  of  our  English  life. 
Except  in  a  parenthesis,  or  in  a  mono¬ 
graph,  it  would  be  a  nuisance  to  men¬ 
tion  them  under  the  cumbrous  disguises 
of  "  Eofonoic"  and  "  Cant-war  a- byryg 
and  for  precisely  the  same  reason  it  is  a 
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nuisance  to  read,  ./Elfred,  Ecgberht,  and 
Eadweard. 

Where  is  it  going  to  stop  ?  Ours  is 
an  age  of  archaeology,  revival,  and  re¬ 
search  ;  and  in  no  held  is  research  more 
active  than  in  Biblical  and  other  Oriental 
history.  The  grand  familiar  names, 
which  have  had  a  charm  for  us  from 
childhood,  which  have  kindled  the 
veneration  of  a  long  roll  of  centuries, 
are  al(  being  “  restored  ”  to  satisfy  an 
antiquarian  putism.  We  shall  soon  be 
invited  to  call  Moses  Mbsheh,  as  his  con¬ 
temporaries  did.  Judah  should  be  writ¬ 
ten  Yeh&da ;  Jacob  will  be  Ya'aqdb. 
Our  old  friend  Job  will  appear,  clothed 
in  his  right  mind,  as  lyob.  The  prophet 
Elijah  IS  Eliyahu  j  and  the  prophet 
Isaiah  is  now  metamorphosed  into 
Yeshayahu.  Imagine  how  our  descend¬ 
ants  will  have  to  re-write  the  lines  : — 

O  thou  my  voice  inspire. 

Who  touch’d  Yeshayahu  s  hallow’d  lips  with 
fire. 

And  the  teacher  will  have  to  explain 
to  our  grandchildren  that  "Isaiah"  is 
an  old  vulgarism  for  Yeshayahu.  "  Jeru¬ 
salem  the  Golden”  will  appear  in  the 
children’s  hymns  as  Yertlslialaim  ;  and 
when  we  speak  of  the  walls  of  Jericho 
we  must  sneeze  and  say  J' recho.  We 
must  say— the  Proverbs  of  Shilbmdh.. 
Rut  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The  very 
names  in  men's  prayers  and  devotions 
must  be  reformed.  Catholics  must  learn 
to  say  their  Aves  to  ”  Maridm"  ;  and* 
the  Protestant  must  meditate  on  the- 
“  Blood  of  Jehoshua." 

The  historical  mind  will  so  have  it.  It 
has  laid  down  a  rigid  canon  that  proper 
names  should  be  spelt  in  the  form  in 
which  their  contemporaries  wrote  them. 
And  if  Alfred,  a  name  which  for  so 
many  centuries  has  been  a  watchword 
to  the  English  rare,  is  to  be  “  re¬ 
stored  “  into  .Elf  red,  because  he  and  his 
so  spoke  it  and  wrote  it,  by  the  same 
rule  must  we  speak  and  write  Jehoshua 
of  Nazareth,  using  the  same  letters  in 
which  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  his 
day  recorded  the  name  in  official  Hebrew. 
The  historical  mind  has  said  it ;  and 
English  literature,  custom,  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  speech,  poetry,  patriotism,  and  devo¬ 
tion,  must  all  give  way. 

The  historical  mind  has  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  field  :  and  all  the  names  it  re- 
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cords  will  have  to  be  “  restored”  in  turn. 
When  M6sheh  led  forth  the  people  of 
YehUda  to  the  promised  Yerdshalaim^ 
he  really  led  them  out  of  Chemi  or  Kebt- 
hor,  not  out  of  “  Egypt,”  which  is  a 
Greek  corruption.  And  Pi-Re  and  all 
his  host  were  drowned  in  the  Ydm-Suph  ; 
for  of  course  Red  Sea  is  a  mere  transla¬ 
tion  of  a  late  Hellenic  term.  About  the 
central  Aslan  monarchies  we  fortunately 
have  an  imperishable  and  infallible  rec¬ 
ord  ;  for  the  great  king  himself  inscribed 
on  the  eternal  rock  the  names  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  and  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
therefore  inexcusable  in  us  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  the  names  of  Oriental  sov¬ 
ereigns  in  the  clumsy  corruptions  of 
ignorant  Greeks. 

All  history  contains  no  record  more 
authentic  than  the  sculptured  rock  of 
Behistun,  whereon  the  names  of  the 
great  kings  stand  graven  in  characters  as 
unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medesand 
the  Persians.  “  Darius,”  we  used  to 
write  in  our  ignorant  way,  ”  became 
King  of  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt.”  Not  so 
was  it  said  by  them  of  old  time  ;  not 
Darius,  but  Ddrayarush  ;  not  king,  but 
Khshdyahiya.  So,  then,  the  geography 
lessons  of  our  grandsons  will  run, 
“  Ddrayarush  was  the  Khsh&yathiya  of 
Pdrsa,  of  '  Uraja,  of  Bdbirush,  of 
Athurd,  of  Arabdya,  of  Mudrdya." 
The  entire  orthography  of  the  Median 
and  Persian  Dynasties  is  now  complete 
and  exact.  It  was  not  “  Cyrus  ”  who 
founded  the  Persian  Empire,  as  we  used 
to  be  told  :  it  was  Kuraush.  The 
famous  king  who  perished  in  the  desert 
was  Kabujiya,  the  son  of  Kuraush.  And 
both,  beside  their  own  ancestral  domin¬ 
ion  of  Pdrsa,  ruled  over  the  mighty 
world-famous  city  of  Bdbirum,  and  the 
country  which  lay  between  the  rivers 
Tigrdm  and  Ufrdtauvd.  Oriental  his¬ 
tory  is  at  last  as  simple  as  an  infant’s 
ABC. 

And  we  are  now  able  to  record  the 
immortal  tale  of  the  war  between  Hellas 
and  pdrsa  with  some  regard  for  ortho¬ 
graphic  accuracy.  It  was  Khshaydrshd 
who  mustered  the  millions  of  .Asia  in  the 
great  struggle  which  ended  in  the  glori¬ 
ous  battles  of  the  Hot  Gates  and  of 
Psyttaleia.  His  great  generals,  Ariyab- 
haja  and  Munduniya,  met  the  Hellenic 
hoplites  only  to  court  defeat ;  and 


Khshaydrshd,  the  son  of  Ddrjavush,  at 
length  withdrew  from  a  land  which 
seemed  fatal  to  the  entire  race  of  Hak- 
hdmanish,  and  sought  rest  in  his  luxuri¬ 
ous  palace  of  ’  Uvaja.  So  will  run  the 
Hellenic  histories  of  the  future,  in  an 
orthography  not  quite  so  cacophonous 
and  hieroglyphic  as  many  a  page  in  the 
Making  of  England. 

Oriental  literature  is  making  vast 
strides,  and  the  authentic  books  of  the 
East  are  daily  brought  closer  and  clearer 
to  our  firesides.  And  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  learning  our  very  children 
are  coming  to  be  familiar  with  the  new 
dress  of  the  old  names.  We  have  grown 
out  of  ”  Mahomet,”  ‘‘  Moslem,” 

"  Koran,”  and  “  Hegira,”  and  we  are 
careful  to  write  Muhammad,  Muslim, 
Qur'an,  and  Hejra.  P'or  our  old  friend 
Mahomet  and  his  Koran  various  profes¬ 
sors  contend.  Mohammed,  Muhammad, 
Mahmoud,  and  Mehemet  have  had  their 
day  ;  and  now  they  are  contending 
whether  Qur'an  or  Qoran  best  repre¬ 
sents  the  exact  cacophony  of  the  native 
Arabic.  And  so  on  through  the  whole 
series  of  famous  Oriental  names  :  the 
Zend-Avesta,  or  Airsta,  the  Upanishads, 
K'ungFoo  tsze,  Tsze-Kung,  and  Tsze- 
Ste.  Scholars,  of  course,  have  to  tell 
us  all  about  the  Sukhdr'ati-  Vydha  and 
the  Pragtid-Pdramitd-Hiidaya-Sdtra ; 
but  the  question  is,  if  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  will  ever  be  familiarised  with  these 
elaborate  names. 

It  may  be  doubted  if,  after  all,  the 
exact  equivalent  of  these  foreign  sounds 
can  ever  be  presented  to  the  English 
reader  by  any  system  of  phonetic  spell¬ 
ing  ;  all  the  more  when  this  spelling  has 
to  call  to  its  aid  an  elaborate  system  of 
circumflex,  di|)hthong,  comma,  italic, 
breathing.  Sh’va  and  Daghesh,  most 
alien  to  the  genius  of  our  language.  Can 
a  man,  unlearned  in  the  respective 
tongues,  pronounce  K'ung-Foo-tsze, 
Kurfiirst  of  Koln,  Qur  an,  with  any 
real  correctness  ?  And,  if  he  cannot,  is 
it  worth  while  to  upset  the  practice  of 
Europe  for  centuries,  and  so  vast  a  con¬ 
currence  of  literature,  for  the  sake  of  a 
phonetic  orthography  which  is  almost 
picture-writing  in  its  lavish  use  of  sym¬ 
bols  :  and  all  in  pursuit  of  an  accuracy 
which  can  never  be  consistently  adopted  ? 
It  may  look  very  learned,  but  is  it  com¬ 
mon  sense  ? 
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It  so  happens  that  almost  all  of  the 
founders  of  religions  in  the  East  are 
known  to  us  by  certain  familiar  names, 
which  are  obviously  not  the  actual  names 
they  bore  in  their  lifetime  ;  but  which 
for  centuries  have  passed  current  in  the 
literary  speech  of  Europe.  Confucius, 
Mencius,  Bouddha,  Zoroaster,  Mahomet, 
Moses,  and  Jesus  are  popular  adapta¬ 
tions  of  names  which  the  European  lan¬ 
guages  could  not  easily  assimilate.  As 
such  those  names  are  embedded  in  a 
thousand  works  of  poetry,  history,  and 
criticism,  and  have  gathered  round  them 
an  imposing  mass  of  interest  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  Is  it  not  almost  an  outrage  to  dis¬ 
card  these  old  associations  and  to  re¬ 
baptize  these  hoary  elders  with  the 
newfangled  literalism  of  phonetic  pedan¬ 
try  ?  Kung-Foo-tsze,  MUng-tste,  Sdkya- 
mouni,  or  Siddhdrtha,  Zarathustra  or 
Zerdusht,  Muhammad,  Mdsheh,  and  Je- 
hoshua,  may  be  attempts  to  imitate  the 
sounds  emitted  by  their  contempora¬ 
ries  in  Asia,  but  they  are  an  offence  in 
Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
has  long  known  these  mighty  teachers 
under  names  that  association  has  hal¬ 
lowed  to  our  ears.  If  scholarship  re¬ 
quires  us  to  sacrifice  these  old  familiar 
names,  the  necessity  applies  to  all  alike. 
If  we  are  henceforth  to  talk  of  the  Qurdn 
of  Muhammad,  we  had  better  give  out 
the  first  lesson  in  church  from  the  Torath 
of  the  law-giver  Mdsheh. 

And,  of  course,  our  Roman  history 
will  have  to  be  "  restored."  “  Romans  f 
"Etruscans,"  "  Tarquin,”  "  Appius 
Claudius,"  and  the  rest  are  now  the 
Ramnes,  the  Ras-ennce,  Tarchnaf,  and 
Attus  Clauzus.  What  is  to  be  the  final 
issue  of  that  bottomless  pit  of  Roman 
embryology  Dr.  Mommsen  only  knows. 
Whether,  when  he  has  at  last  leapt  into 
it,  like  Curtius  in  the  Forum,  that  awful 
chasm  will  close,  men  know  not  yet. 
All  that  we  now  behold  is  a  weltering 
gulf  of  Ramnes,  Tities,  Sabelli,  Ras, 
Curites,  where  archaic  and  ethnologic 
fumes  roll  upwards  incessantly,  as  from 
an  unfathomable  crater.  Some  day  w’e 
shall  know  what  was  the  true,  unpro¬ 
nounced,  and  undivulged  name  of  Rome  ; 
and  what  is  the  true  phonetic  equiva¬ 
lent  of  “  Romulus  ”  and  "  Numa”  of 
"  Tarquin  "  and  "  Brutus."  We  are 
even  now  in  a  position  to  speak  with  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  later  history.  When  they 


come  to  the  Punic  wars,  our  boys  and 
girls  in  the  Board-schools  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  will  learn  to  say  : — •"  The 
great  contest  now  begins  between  the 
Ramnes  and  the  Chna-ites  of  the  mighty 
city  of  Kereth-Hadeshoth ;  “  An-nee- 
baal,"  the  son  of  “  Am-Melech-Kirjath, 
proved  himself  the  greatest  general  of 
antiquity  ;  but,  when  he  was  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  final  defeat  of  Narag- 
gara,  the  city  of  Queen  Jedidiah  fell 
before  the  irresistible  valor  of  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Diovispater’ '  And  when  the 
young  scholars  get  down  to  the  Kym-ry 
and  the  Gdltachd,  the  Vergo-breiths,  Ver- 
kenn-kedo  righ,  Or-kedo-righ,  Cara-dawg, 
and  Heer-fursi,  may  mercy  keep  their 
poor  little  souls  !  There  are  Gdltachd- ic, 
and  Kym-ric,  and  Duitisch  enthusiasts, 
as  well  as  those  of  Wessex  and  Gwent. 

I  understand  there  are  people  even  now 
who  want  us  to  call  Paris — Loukh-teith. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  famous 
men  have  been  known  in  history  and 
commemorated  in  literature  under  names 
other  than  those  given  to  them  by  their 
godfathers  and  their  godmothers  in  their 
baptism,  or  those  that  were  entered  in 
the  parish  register.  Under  those  names 
we  love  them,  think  of  them,  and  feel 
akin  to  them.  Their  names  are  house¬ 
hold  words  :  a  part  of  European  litera¬ 
ture,  and  fill  us  with  kindly  and  filial 
feelings.  These  good  old  names  are 
being  steadily  supplanted  by  the  alpha¬ 
betic  martinets  who  recall  us  to  the  regis¬ 
ter  with  all  the  formalism  of  a  parish 
clerk  or  a  herald  from  the  College.  Not 
Molilre,  but  Poquelin;  not  Voltaire,  but 
Arouet ;  not  George  Sand,  but  the 
Baroness  Dudevant ;  not  Ma'dame  de 
Sdvigni,  but  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal. 
It  will  soon  be  a  sign  of  ignorance  to 
speak  of  Tom  Jones  and  Becky  Sharp. 
It  will  be  Thomas  Summer,  Esq.,  Junior, 
J.P.,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sedley.  We 
shall  soon  have  the  "  Essays  of  Viscount 
St.  Albans"  and  the  "Letters  of  the 
Earl  of  Orford’  ’ 

Every  reader  is  familiar  with  the  con¬ 
summate  perfection  of  the  Library  of 
the  British  Museum,  the  glory  of  British, 
the  envy  of  foreign  scholars.  And  it 
gives  one  an  awful  sense  of  the  growth 
of  this  form  of  purism  to  watch  it  invad¬ 
ing  our  noble  library.  Go  to  the  Cata¬ 
logue  and  turn  to  Voltaire,  and  you  will 
read  "  Voltaire,  see  Arouet and  you 
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will  have  to  trudge  to  the  other  end  of 
the  enormous  alphabet.  Why  Aroiutt 
What  has  his  legal  name  to  do  with  such 
a  writer  who  put  his  name,  Voltaire^  on 
the  tille*page  of  thousands  of  editions, 
and  never  on  one,  Arouet  f  And 
Moliire  t — is  not  Moliire,  as  a  name,  a 
part  of  modern  literature  ?  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  tells  a  most  delightful  story  of  a 
printer,  who  found  in  his  “  copy  '  ’  some 
reference  to  “  the  Scapin  of  Poquelin." 
This  hopelessly  puzzled  him,  till  a  bright 
idea  struck  his  inventive  mind,  and  he 
printed  it — “  the  Scapin  of  M .Coquelin." 

Turn,  in  the  Reference  Catalogue  of 
the  Museum,  to  Madame  de  Sevij^ne,  and 
we  read  : — “  Stvigni,  Marie  de  Rabutin- 
Chantal;  Marchioness  de  : — see  Rabutin- 
Chantal."  Why  should  we  “see” 
Rabutin-Chantal  t  That  was  her  maiden- 
name  ;  and  since  she  married  at  eigh¬ 
teen,  and  her  works  are  letters  to  her 
daughter,  it  seems  a  little  odd  to  dub  an 
elderly  mamma  of  rank  by  her  maiden- 
name.  And  what  in  the  name  of  pre¬ 
cision  is  “  Marchioness  de"  1  It  is  like 
saying  “  Mister  Von  Goethe."  Once  at¬ 
tempt  a  minute  heraldic  accuracy,  and 
endless  confusion  results.  Why  need 
"  Mrs.  Nicholls"  appear  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  works  of  Currer  Bell  1  And 
why  need  George  Eliot  be  entered  as 
Marian  Evans — a  name  which  the  great 
novelist  did  not  bear  either  in  literature 
or  private  life  ? 

If  we  apply  the  baptismal  theory 
strictly  to  history,  universal  confusion 
will  result.  Law  students  will  have  to 
study  the  Digest  of  Uprauda.  His  great 
general  will  be  Beli-  Tzar.  And,  by  the 
same  rule,  the  heroic  Saladin  becomes 
ScUah-ed  deen,  or  rather,  Malek-Nasser- 
Yousouf ;  Dante  becomes  Durante  Ali¬ 
ghieri  ;  /oan  of  Arc,  Jeanne  Dare : 
Copernicus  is  Kopernik ;  and  Columbus 
becomes  Cristdbcdl  Colon.  If  baptismal 
registers  are  decisive,  we  must  turn 
"Erasmus"  into  Gerhardt  Praet ; 
"  Melanchthon"  into  Schwarterd ;  and 
“  Scaliger  "  into  Bordoni.  There  is  no 
more  reason  to  change  "Alfred"  into 
eElfred  and  “  Frederick  "  into  Friedrich 
than  there  would  be  to  transform  the 
great  sailor  into  Cristdbal  Colon,  and  to 
talk  about  the  Code  of  Uprauda. 

And  the  dear  old  painters,  almost 
every  one  of  whom  has  a  familiar  cog¬ 
nomen  which  has  made  the  tour  of  the 


civilised  world.  What  a  nuisance  it  is 
to  read  in  galleries  and  catalogues  Vecel- 
Ho,  Vannucii,  and  Cagliari,  in  lieu  of 
our  old  friends  Titian,  Perugino,  and 
Veronese  !  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo, 
Mascucio  and  Tintoretto,  are  no  more  : 
“  restorers  *’  in  oil  ate  renewing  for  us 
the  original  brilliancy  of  their  hues  ; 
whilst  “restorers”  in  ink  are  erasing 
the  friendly  old  nick-names  with  “  I'era 
copias"  of  the  baptismal  certificates  in 
their  hands.  Every  chit  of  an  testhete 
will  talk  to  you  about  the  Cenacolo,  or 
the  Sposalizio,  of  Sanzio  ;  and  the  Para- 
diso  in  the  Palazzo  Ducale  ;  though  these 
words  are  nearly  the  limit  of  his  entire 
Italian  vocabulary. 

This  new  polyglott  language  of  his¬ 
torians  and  artists  is  becoming,  in  fact, 
the  speech  which  is  known  to  the  curi¬ 
ous  as  macaronic.  It  recalls  the  famous 
lines  of  our  youth  ; — “  Trumpeter  unus 
erat,  coatum  qui  scarlet  habebat. "  I  re¬ 
member  an  Anglo-maniac  and  sporting 
Italian  nobleman,  who  was  once  heard 
to  say,  “  In  Firenze  I  bought  an  Inglis 
mare  ;  he  was  full ;  and  when  1  voyaged 
to  Napoli,  there  came  a  leetle  horsey 
boy.”  Into  this  macaronic  piebald, 
history  and  art  are  now  being  translated. 
“  Bless  thee,  Bottom,  bless  thee,  thou 
art  translated  !“ 

There  are  two  fatal  impediments  to 
this  attempt  at  reproducing  archaic 
sounds.  It  is  at  best  but  a  clumsy  sym¬ 
bolism  of  unpronounceable  vocables,  and 
it  never  is,  and  never  can  be,  consistently 
applied.  /Ethelthryth,  Hrofesceaster,  and 
Gruffydd  are  grotesque  agglomerations 
of  letters  to  represent  sounds  which  are 
not  familiar  to  English  ears  or  utterable 
by  English  lips.  The  “  Old-English  ” 
school  pur  sang  do  not  hesitate  to  fill 
whole  sentences  of  what  is  meant  to  be 
modern  and  popular  English  with  these 
choking  words.  Professor  Freeman 
actually  uses  obsolete  letters  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sentence.  Now,  I  venture  to  say 
that  English  literature  requires  a  work 
which  is  intended  to  take  a  place  in  it, 
to  be  written  in  the  English  language. 
In  mere  glossaries,  commentaries,  and 
philological  treatises,  the  obsolete  letters 
and  obsolete  spelling  have  their  place. 
But  in  literature,  the  Sand  )>  are  as  com¬ 
pletely  dead  as  a  Greek  Digamma. 

The  most  glaring  defect  of  this  “  Nco- 
Soxonism  “  is  its  inconsistency.  Human 
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nature  would  revolt  if  all  the  schools 
were  to  adopt  the  same  rule  ;  but  each 
separate  school  contradicts  itself  in  the 
same  page.  It  is  curious  that  the  "  Old- 
Rngiish  ”  school  wantonly  modernise  the 
spelling  of  names  which  happen  not  to 
be  “  Old'English."  They  first  mangle 
the  traditions  of  English  littrature  by 
twisting  household  words  into  an  archaic 
form  ;  and  then,  in  the  case  of  names  of 
the  Latin  race,  they  mangle  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  English  and  of  foreign  literature 
at  once,  by  twisting  other  household 
words  into  a  modern  Anglicised  form. 
Mr.  Freeman  writes  in  his  great  historv, 
‘‘  ylilfred  compared  with  Lewis  IX  ” 
Now,  here  is  a  double  violation  of  the 
traditions  of  English  literature  ;  not  on 
the  same,  but  on  two  contradictory  prin¬ 
ciples.  "  Saint  Louis  "  is  as  familiar  to 
us  as  “  Alfred."  In  French  and  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  name  has  long  been  written 
Louis,  which  is  certainly  the  actual 
French  form.  But,  as  Saint  Louis  was 
only  a  Frenchman,  and  not  a  West- 
Saxon,  his  true  name  is  to  be  Anglicised 
into  what  (in  spite  of  Macaulay)  is  little 
better  than  a  vulgarism.  And  Alfred, 
who  is  West-Saxon pur  sang,  is  promoted 
or  "  translated  ”  into  Ailfred.  If  Lewis 
can  be  shown  to  be  literary  English  (and 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  that 
suggestion),  one  would  not  object.  But 
by  that  rule,  Alfred  must  stand  ;  for 
assuredly  that  is  literary  English.  One 
cannot  have  it  both  ways,  except  on  the 
childish  assumption  that  you  intend  to 
spell  none  but  your  own  pets  with  archaic 
precision. 

William  the  Conqueror,  the  great  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mr,  Freeman’s  gieat  book,  was 
king  of  England  for  some  twenty-one 
years,  and  one  of  the  mightiest  kings 
who  ever  ruled  here.  In  Latin,  his 
contemporaries  called  him  Willelmus, 
Wilielmus,  or  Wilgelmus ;  in  French 
Guillaume,  or  Willame ;  in  English, 
Willelm.  We  have  his  charter  in  Eng¬ 
lish  to  this  day  ;  which  runs,  "Willelm 
Kyng  gret  Willelm  Bisceop."  Now,  if 
we  are  obliged  to  write  Alfred,  and 
Eadward,  why  not  write  the  Conqueror 
in  one  of  the  forms  that  his  contem¬ 
poraries  used  ?  But  no  ;  the  great 
founder  of  the  new  English  monarchy 
never  got  over  the  original  sin  of  being 
a  Frenchman  ;  and  so  he  is  modernised 
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like  any  mere  “  Lewis,"  or  “  Henry," 
or  “  Philip." 

In  the  case  of  English  kings,  their 
wives  and  relations,  of  non-English 
blood,  Mr.  Freeman  can  leave  them  to 
the  vulgar  tongue.  It  is  William,  Henry, 
Margaret,  Matilda,  Mary,  Stephen,  and 
so  on.  No  doubt  it  w’ould  look  very 
odd  in  an  English  history  to  read  about 
our  sovereign  “  Stephne  (or  Estienne) 
fighting  with  the  Kaiserinn  MathiUis." 
But  then,  what  is  the  good  of  all  this 
precision  if  it  is  so  grossly  inconsistent  ? 
They  who  insist  on  talking  of  Elsass 
and  L^thringen  write,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
Fif«/V^and  Florence.  And  Mr.  Freeman, 
who  is  quite  content  with  William  and 
Stephen,  mere  modern  Anglicisms,  is 
very  particular  how  he  writes  Sbkrates. 
He  happens  to  be  fond- of  West-Saxon 
annals  and  Greek  philosophers.  And 
so,  both  get  good  marks  in  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  cacophony. 

It  is  surely  unworthy  of  serious  his¬ 
tory  to  mark  your  contempt  for  certain 
persons  by  giving  them  nick-names,  and 
your  regard  for  others  by  giving  them 
archaic  names.  Whilst  our  old  kings 
Alfred  and  Edward  are  disguised  as 
Alfred  and  Eadward,  Mr.  Freeman 
always  writes  of  Napoleon  as  Buona¬ 
parte.  Now  it  is  perfectly  certain  that, 
from  the  time  that  he  ruled  in  France 
to  this  day,  the  name  of  the  family  has 
been  written  Bonaparte.  In  lampoons, 
no  doubt,  it  was  spelt  Buonaparte,  to 
suggest  his  Italian  origin.  But  the  fam¬ 
ily  name  was,  and  is,  in  legal  and  public 
documents,  as  well  as  in  current  litera¬ 
ture,  Bonaparte.  Mr,  Freeman,  in  seri¬ 
ous  history,  chooses  to  revive  the  lam¬ 
poon  form  of  the  Emperor’s  name,  sim¬ 
ply  to  express  hatred  and  contempt. 
Most  of  us  do  detest  Napoleon  as  a 
character.  But,  just  as  no  gentleman 
stoops  to  misspell  his  opponent’s  name, 
so  no  grave  writer  should  miscall  an  his¬ 
torical  personage  by  nick-names  picked 
up  in  a  lampoon.  If  Buonaparte,  why 
not  Boney  ?  All  this  is  a  piece  of  rather 
rough  humor,  as  if  Mr.  Froude  should 
insist  in  writing  about  Professor  Frei- 
mann.  Some  day  we  shall  have  a  Tory 
historian  writing  about  the  Protector 
Noll ;  or  a  Radical  historian  writing 
about  the  Dizzy  administration.  And 
why  Buonaparte  1  Napoleon  was  for 
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ten  years  emperor,  by  every  possible 
legal  and  conventional  title  ;  so  recog¬ 
nised  in  treaties,  laws,  records,  and  his¬ 
tory.  It  is  the  universal  practice  of 
serious  literature  to  recognise  and  re¬ 
spect  every  de  ^acto  title.  Why,  then, 
call  one  of  the  greatest  de  facto  sov¬ 
ereigns  who  ever  reigned  in  Europe  by 
his  family  nick-name,  and  not  by  his 
formal  title  ?  All  this  smacks  of  the 
gutter  literature  wherein  Terrorists 
called  Marie  Antoinette  Veuve  Capet, 
and  O’Donovan  Rossa  calls  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  Mrs.  Guelph.  Is  it  enough  to  an¬ 
swer  that  Napoleon  was  a  usurper  and  a 
bad  man  ?  Are  the  histories  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  run  : — that  Magna  Charta  was 
signed  by  Lack-land,  and  Bosworlh  held 
was  lost  by  Dickon  Plantagenet  ? 

But  there  is  a  far  more  serious  change 
of  name  that  the  “  Old-English  ”  school 
have  introduced  ;  which,  if  it  were  in- 
dehnitely  extended,  would  wantonly 
confuse  historical  literature.  1  mean 
the  attempt  to  alter  names  which  are 
the  accepted  landmarks  of  history.  It 
is  now  thought  scholarly  to  write  of  the 
“  Battle  of  Senlac,”  instead  of  the 
“  Battle  of  Hastings."  As  every  one 
knows,  the  fight  took  place  on  the  site 
of  Battle  Abbey,  seven  miles  from  Hast¬ 
ings  ;  as  so  many  great  battles,  those  of 
Tours,  Blenheim,  Canna,  Chdlons,  and 
the  like,  have  been  named  from  places 
not  the  actual  spot  of  the  combat.  But 
since,  for  800  years,  the  historians  of 
Europe  have  spoken  of  the  “  Battle  of 
Hastings,”  it  does  seem  a  little  pedantic 
to  re-name  it.  ”  Hastings  "  is  the  only 
name  for  the  fight  in  Willelm's  Domes¬ 
day  Survey  ;  it  is  the  only  name  given 
by  the  Bayeux  Tapestry.  ”  Exierunt 
de  Hestenga  et  venerunt  ad  prelium  ”  is 
there  written — not  a  word  about  Senlac. 
The  nameless  author  of  the  Continuation 
of  Wace’s  Brut  says  : — 

A  Hastinges,  sunt  encontr^ 

Li  rots  e  li  dux  par  grant  fiert£. 

And  Guy,  Bishop  of  Amiens  from  1058- 
1076  A.D. ,  wrote  a  poem,  ”  De  Hastingce 
prcelio."  One  would  think  all  this  was 
sufficient  authority  for  us  to  continue  a 
name  recorded  in  history  for  eight  cen¬ 
turies.  I  am  loth  to  argue  with  the 
master  of  forty  legions  of  MSS.  ;  but,  so 
far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  positive  evi¬ 
dence  that  Senlac  was  a  place  at  all  ;  the 
sole  authority  for  ”  Battle  of  Senlac  "  is 


Orderic,  a  monk  who  lived  and  wrote  in 
Normandy  in  the  next  century.  Yet, 
on  the  strength  of  this  secondary  author¬ 
ity,  the  “Old-English”  school  choose 
to  erase  from  English  literature  one  of 
our  most  familiar  names. 

Battles  are  seldom  named  with  geo¬ 
graphical  precision.  The  victors  hastily 
give  the  first  name  ;  and  so  it  passes  into 
current  speech.  To  be  accurate,  the 
Battle  of  Salamis  should  be  the  Battle 
of  Psyttaleia,  and  the  Battle  of  Canna 
should  be  named  from  the  Aufidus  j  and 
the  ”  Battle  of  Zama  ”  was  really  fought 
at  Naragara.  Imagine  an  historian  of 
the  future  choosing  to  re-name  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Waterloo,  from  Hougoumont  j  be¬ 
cause.  in  the  twentieth  century,  some 
French  writer  should  so  describe  it. 
The  Battle  of  Trafalgar  would  have  to 
be  described  as  the  sea-fight  of  ”  Longi¬ 
tude  6°  7'  5"  West,  and  Latitude  36“ 
10'  15"  North.”  In  old  days  we  used 
to  say  that  ”  Charles  Martel  defeated 
the  Saracens  in  the  battle  of  Tours.” 
So  wrote  Gibbon,  Hallam,  Milman. 
Now,  we  shall  have  to  write — ”  Karl 
the  Hammer  defeated  the  Ya' arahs  of 
Yemen  on  the  plateau  of  Sancta  Maura.” 
Surely  all  this  is  the  mint  and  anise  of 
the  annals,  neglecting  the  weightier  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  law. 

Has  not  the  “  Old-English  ”  school 
made  rather  too  much  fuss  about  their 
wonderful  discovery  that  Karl  the  Great 
was  not  a  Gaul  ;  and  that  ”  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ”  was  not  the  ordinary  name  of 
any  English  tribe  ?  No  one  is  ever  likely 
to  make  these  blunders  again,  if  indeed 
any  one  ever  made  them  at  all  ;  but  to 
taboo  these  convenient  old  names  from 
English  literature  is  surely  a  needless 
purism.  “  Charlemagne  ’  has  been 
spoken  of  in  England  ever  since,  as 
Wace  tells  us,  Taillefer  at  Hastings  died 
singing,  “  De  Karlemaine  i  de  Rollant ;  ’ 
and  in  an  enormous  body  of  literature 
for  a  thousand  years  Charles  has  been 
so  named.  The  reason  is  obvious 
enough  ;  the  great  Emperor  has  become 
known  to  us  mainly  through  Latin, 
French,  and.Old- French  sources.  Chan¬ 
sons  de  Gestes,  and  metrical  tales  in  a 
Romance  dialect.  That  in  itself  is  an 
interesting  and  important  fact  in  literary 
history.  The  pure  Frank  sources,  in  a 
Teutonic  dialect,  are  very  much  fewer 
and  less  known.  The  name  ”  Charle- 
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magne  ”  is  as  much  apart  of  the  English 
language  as  is  the  title  “  Emperor,"  and 
it  is  as  likely  to  be  displaced  by  any  con¬ 
temporary  phonogram  as  the  names  of 
Moses  and  Jesus.  Let  Germans  talk 
about  Kaiser  Karl:  Englishmen  of 
sense  will  continue  to  talk  of  the  “  Em¬ 
peror  Charlemagne  a  name  which  is 
good  enough  for  Gibbon  and  Milman, 
for  Hallam  and  Martin. 

And  so,  “  Anglo-Saxon’  ’  is  a  very  con¬ 
venient  term  to  describe  the  vernacular 
speech  used  in  England  before  its  settle¬ 
ment  by  the  Normans.  “  Old-English  ” 
is  a  vague  and  elastic  term.  In  one 
sense,  the  orthography  of  Dryden  or  of 
Milton  is  Old-English  ;  so  is  Spenser’s, 
or  (Chaucer’s,  or  the  Ancren  Riwle.  We 
want  a  convenient  term  for  the  speech 
of  Englishmen,  before  it  was  affected  by 
the  Conquest.  Edward  the  Elder,  the 
first  true  King  of  all  England,  chose  to 
call  himself  "Rex  Anglo- Saxonum 
and  an  immense  succession  of  historians 
and  scholars  have  used  the  term.  Is 
not  that  enough  ?  The  most  learned 
authorities  for  this  period  have  used  it  : 
men  like  Kemble,  ilosworth,  Thorpe, 
and  Skeat.  So  too.  Bishop  Stubbs,  in 
his  magnificent  work,  systematically  em¬ 
ploys  a  term  which  is  part  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  quite  apart  from  its  being 
current  amongst  this  or  that  tribe  of 
Engles  ox  West  Saxons.  Perhaps,  then, 
we  need  not  be  in  such  hurry  to  outlaw 
a  term  that  was  formally  adopted  for 
our  nation  by  the  first  King  of  all  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  since  been  in  use  in  the 
language.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  to 
utter  it  were  as  bad  as  to  drop  one’s  A. 

There  is  something  essentially  alien 
to  the  true  historic  spirit  in  any  race 
jealousy  and  ethnological  combativeness. 
History  is  the  unbroken  evolution  of 
human  civilisation  ;  and  the  true  his¬ 
torians  are  they  who  can  show  us  the 
unity  and  sequence  of  the  vast  and  com¬ 
plex  drama.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
monkish  annalists  and  philological 
pedants  to  record  the  superiority  of 
some  particular  tribe  ;  but  these  petty 
prejudices  are  now  best  reserved  for 
schoolboys  at  a  cricket  match.  Theories 
of  race  are  of  all  speculations  the  most 
cloudy  and  the  most  misleading.  And 
to  few  nations  are  they  less  applicable 
than  to  England.  Our  ethnology,  our 
language,  our  history  are  the  most  mixed 


and  complex  of  which  records  exist. 
Our  nationality  is  as  vigorous  and  as 
definite  as  any  in  the  world  ;  but  it  is  a 
geographical  and  a  political  nationality, 
and  not  a  tribal  or  linguistic  nationality. 
To  unwind  again  the  intricate  strands 
which  have  been  wrought  into  our  Eng¬ 
lish  unity,  and  to  range  them  by  marks 
in  classes,  as  in  a  competitive  examina¬ 
tion,  is  a  futile  task.  If  we  exaggerate 
the  power  of  one  particular  element  of 
the  English  race,  one  source  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people,  one  side  of  English  institu¬ 
tions,  one  contributory  to  the  English 
language,  we  shall  find  it  a  poor  equip¬ 
ment  for  historical  judgment. 

Race  prejudices  are  at  all  times  anti- 
historic  and  inhuman.  Professor  Clifford 
used  to  talk  about  morality  as  an  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  “  tribal  ”  conscience.  As¬ 
suredly  confusion  is  the  only  possible 
evolution  for  a  “  tribal  ”  history.  To 
have  “pet”  races,  and  “favorite” 
dynasties,  and  “own”  languages,  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  true  historian.  And 
when  it  comes  to  making  mouths  at  the 
rules  of  other  races,  and  larding  the 
speech  of  our  day  with  the  break-jaw 
terms  of  other  languages  or  obsolete 
forms  of  English,  why  literature,  as  well 
as  history,  will  cry  out.  The  Carlylese 
school,  and  the  Orientalists,  and  the 
Deutsch  and  Jutish  enthusiasts  bid  fair 
to  turn  our  language  and  its  literature 
into  an  ungainly  polyglott.  Their  pages 
bristle  with  Bretwaldas  and  Heretogas, 
Burhs  and  Munds,  Folk-friths  and  Tun- 
gerefas  ;  or  with  Reichs,  Kurfiirsts, 
Pfalzes,  and  Kaisers.  All  this  is  very 
well  in  glossaries,  but  not  in  literature. 
How  absurd  is  it  to  write — “  The  Kur- 
fiirst  of  Koln,”  or  “  The  Ealdorman  of 
\hc  Hwiccas  It  is  as  if  one  wrote — 
“  The  Due  of  Broglie  was  once  Ministre 
of  the  Affaires  Etrangires or  that 
”  Wellington  defeated  the  Em^ereur 
Napoleon  and  all  his  Marechaux  :  '  just 
as  they  do  in  a  lady’s-maid  high-polite 
novel.  Why  are  Deutsch  and  Jutish 
titles  to  be  heaved  at  us  any  more  than 
French  or  Spanish  ?  In  glossaries  they 
are  useful  ;  but  histories  of  England 
should  be  written  in  English.  And  it  is 
pleasant  to  turn  to  a  great  book 'of  his¬ 
tory,  like  that  of  Bishop  Stubbs  ;  where, 
in  spite  of  the  temptations  and  often  of 
the  necessities  of  a  specialist  dealing 
with  a  technical  subject,  the  text  is  not 
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needlessly  deformed  with  obsolete,  gro¬ 
tesque,  and  foreign  words. 

'I'u  take  “sides,"  like  schoolboys, 
about  races  and  tongues,  is  after  all  a 
very  arbitrary  and,  in  one  sense,  a  nar¬ 
row  thing.  A  wide  range  of  ethnology 
and  philology  shows  us  that  these  origins 
and  primitive  tongues  were  themselves 
the  issue  of  others  before  them,  and  are 
only  a  phase  in  the  long  evolution  of  his¬ 
tory  and  language.  These  Engles,  and 
Saxons,  and  Jutes,  these  Norse  and 
Welsh,  had  far  distant  seats,  and  far 
earlier  modes  of  speech.  They  were  no 
more  “  Autochthones  “  in  the  forest  of 
Upper  Germany  than  they  were  in 
Wessex  and  Caint.  Their  speech  has 
been  traced  back  to  Aryan  roots  current 
in  Asia.  And  there,  by  the  latest  glim¬ 
merings  of  ethnographic  science,  we  lose 
all  these  Cymric,  and  British,  and  Teu¬ 
tonic  tribes  in  some  (not  definable) 
affinity,  in  some  (not  ascertainable)  dis¬ 
trict  of  Central  Asia,  with  some  (not  re¬ 
coverable)  common  tongue  of  their  own. 
So  that  all  this  shouting  of  war  cries 
about  the  White  Horse,  and  Engles,  and 
Jutes,  turns  out  to  mean  simply  that  a 
very  industrious  school  of  antiquarians 
choose  to  direct  their  attention  to  one 
particular  phase  of  a  movement  which  is 
in  perpetual  flux  ;  and  which,  in  time, 
in  place,  and  in  speech,  can  be  traced 
hack  to  very  distant  embryos  in  the  in¬ 
finite  night  of  conjecture. 

It  is  rank  treason  to  our  country  and 
to  scientific  history  to  write  (Professor 
Freeman  is  not  the  author  of  this  ex¬ 
travagance)  that  “  with  the  landing  of 
Hengest  English  history  begins."  The 
history  of  England  is  something  more 
than  the  tribal  records  of  the  Engles. 
The  history  of  England  began  with  the 
first  authentic  story  of  organised  com¬ 
munities  of  men  living  in  this  island  ; 
and  that  most  certainly  existed  since 
Caesar  narrated  his  own  campaigns  in 
Brttain.  The  history  of  England,  or 
the  history  of  France,  is  the  consecutive 
record  of  the  political  communities  of 
men  dwelling  in  the  lands  now  called 
England  and  France.  Tribal  annals  are 
useful  as  materials.  But  they  ate  not 
history;  and  Orderics  are  quite  obsolete 
in  the  reign  of  Victoria.  The  really 
great  problem  for  history  is  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  race  and  the  co-operation  of  alien 
forces.  And  so,  too,  the  note  of  true 


literature  lies  in  a  loyal  submission  to 
the  traditions  of  our  composite  tongue, 
and  respect  for  an  instrument  which  is 
hallowed  by  the  custom  of  so  many  mas¬ 
terpieces.  Loyal  respect  for  that  glori¬ 
ous  speech  would  teach  us  to  be  slow 
how  we  desecrate  its  familiar  names  with 
brand-new  archaisms  ;  so  as  to  ruffle  its 
easy  flow  with  alien  cacophonies  and 
solecisms,  and  daub  its  familiar  typog¬ 
raphy  with  hieroglyphic  phonograms. 

In  passing  from  the  literary  iconoclasm 
of  the  “  Old-English  "  school  I  would 
venture  to  add  that  no  man  is  a  more 
humble  admirer  than  I  am  of  the  vast 
learning  and  the  marvellous  powers  of 
research  belonging  to  the  author  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Nor  can  any  man 
more  deeply  deplore  the  disaster  which 
our  literature  has  sustained  in  the  pre¬ 
mature  loss  of  the  author  of  A  History 
of  the  English  People :  one  who  has 
shown  yet  higher  historical  imagination 
and  more  cultivated  literary  power,  and 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  mention  with¬ 
out  a  pang  of  regret.  Si  qua  fataaspera 
rumpas,  Tu  Marcellus  eris. 

I  pass  to  a  few  words  about  various 
names  which  under  the  influence  of  a 
most  mistaken  literalism  are  being  wan¬ 
tonly  transformed.  Persons  who  are 
anxious  to  appear  well  informed  seem 
almost  ashamed  to  spell  familiar  names 
as  their  grandfathers  did.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  “  Vergil”  ?  As  every  one 
knows,  two  of  the  best  MSS.  in  the  last 
lines  of  the  fourth  Georgic  spell  Ver- 
gilium  ;  and  accordingly  some  scholars 
think  fit  so  to  alter  the  poet’s  name.  Be 
it  so.  But  “  Vergil”  is  not  Latin,  any 
more  than  “  Homer  ”  is  Greek.  Virgil 
is  a  familiar  word,  rooted  deep  in  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  and  thought.  To  uproot 
it  and  the  like  of  it,  would  be  to  turn 
the  English  language  into  a  quagmire. 
We  shall  be  asked  next  to  write  'Omer. 
If  all  our  familiar  names  are  to  be  recast, 
as  new  manuscripts  or  autographs  turn 
up,  none  of  these  venerable  names  will 
remain  to  us.  We  shall  have  to  talk  of 
the  epic  poets,  Omeros  and  Durante. 
Again,  if  autographs  are  conclusive,  we 
shall  have  to  write  of  Marie,  Quean  of 
Scots,  and  Lady  Jane  Duddley  ;  of  the 
statesmen,  Cecyll  and  W alsp'nghatr{  ;  of 
“  Lord  Nelson  and  Bronte,'  of  the  great 
Marleborough,  of  the  j>oet  Noel-Byron, 
of  Sir  Kenelme  Digby,  Sir  Philip  Sidnei, 
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and  Arbella  Stymaure ;  of  Bloody 
“  Marye”  and  Robert  Duddley^  Earl 
of  Leycester.  The  next  step  will  be  to 
write  about  these  personaj^es  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  style  ;  and  aichaic  orthog¬ 
raphy  will  pass  from  proper  names  to 
the  entire  text. 

The  objection  to  insisting  on  strict 
contemporary  orthography  is  this  :  the 
family  name  is  continually  changing, 
and  to  .write  it  in  a  dozen  ways  is  to 
break  the  tradition  of  the  family.  If 
we  call  Burleigh  *'  Cecyll,"  as  he  wrote 
it  himself,  we  lose  the  tradition  of  the 
family  of  the  Prime  Minister.  If  we  call 
the  author  of  the  Arcadia  Sidnei,  as  he 
wrote  it  himself,  we  detach  him  from  the 
Sidneys.  The  Percys,  Howards,  Har- 
courts,  Douglas,  Wyatts,  Lindsays,  and 
Montgomerys  of  our  feudal  history  will 
appear  as  the  Penes,  Haioards,  Hare- 
courts^  Dosvglas,  lyiats,  Lyndesays,  and 
Mongf'omberrys.  Somebody  will  be  edit¬ 
ing  Chevy  Chase  for  us  in  the  pure  pahcog- 
raphy  ;  and  will  tell  us  how  the  “  Dou- 
ghete  dogglas  ”  spoke  to  the  *’  lord 
perse  and  how  there  died  in  the  fray, 
Wetharryngton,  ser  hewe  the  monggom- 
berry,  ser  dauy  Iwdale,  and  ser  charts  a 
murre. 

And  then  how  the  purists  do  drag  us 
up  and  down  with  their  orthographic 
edicts  !  Just  as  the  Old-English  school 
is  restoring  the  diphthong  on  every  side, 
the  classical  reformers  are  purging  it  out 
like  an  unclean  thing.  We  need  not  care 
much  whether  we  write  of  Caeser  or 
“  Caesar.  ”  But  just  as  we  have  learned 
to  write  Caesar  and  VergiC s  Aeneid,  in 
place  of  our  old  friends,  we  are  taught 
to  write  Bceda  and  .EJfred,  for  “  Bede  ” 
and  “  Alfred.”  The  "  Old  English  ” 
school  revel  in  diphthongs,  even  in  the 
Latin  names  ;  your  classical  purist  would 
expire  if  he  were  called  upon  to  write 
”  Ca;sar'’or‘‘  Pompcy.”  Ah  !  the  de¬ 
lightful  gossipy  style  of  the  last  century 
about  ‘‘  'Fully,”  and  ”  Maro,”  and 
“Livy”!  They  knew  quite  as  much 
about  them  at  heart  as  we  do  to-day  with 
all  our  Medicean  manuscripts  and  our 
"  sic  Cod.  Vat  ” 

'Fhe  way  in  which  it  all  works  into 
ordinary  books  is  this.  The  compilers 
of  dictionaries,  catalogues,  compen- 
diums,  vade-mecums,  and  the  like,  the 
writers  of  newspaper  paragraphs  and 
literary  announcements,  are  not  only  a 


most  industrious,  but  a  most  accurate 
and  most  alert,  race  of  men.  They  are 
ever  on  the  watch  for  the  latest  discovery 
and  the  last  special  work  on  every  con¬ 
ceivable  topic.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  can  go  very  deeply  into  each 
matter  themselves  ;  but  the  latest  spell¬ 
ing,  the  last  new  commentary,  or  the 
newest  literary  ”  fad,”  is  eminently  the 
field  of  their  peculiar  work.  To  them, 
the  man  who  has  abolished  the  ”  Battle 
of  Hastings  *’  as  a  popular  error  must 
know  more  about  history  than  any  man 
living  ;  and  so,  the  man  who  writes 
Shakspere  has  apparently  the  latest  lights 
on  the  Elizabethan  drama.  Thus  it 
comes  that  our  ordinary  style  is  rapidly 
infiltrated  with  Karls  and  yElfreds,  and 
Senlacs,  Qu’rdns,  and  Shaksperes  ;  till  it 
becomes  at  last  almost  a  kind  of  pedantry 
to  object. 

How  foolish  is  the  attempt  to  re-name 
Shakespeare  himself  by  the  aid  of  manu¬ 
scripts  !  As  every  one  knows,  the 
name  of  Shakespeare  may  be  found  in 
contemporary  documents  in  almost  every 
possible  form  of  the  letters.  Some  of 
these  are — Shakespeare,  Schakespere, 
Schakespeire,  Shakespeyre,  Chacsper, 
Shakspere,  Shakespere,  Shakespeere, 
Shackspear,  Shakeseper,  Shackeipeare, 
Saxspere,  Shackspeere,  Shaxeper,  Shax- 
pere,  Shaxper,  Shaxpeer,  Shaxspere, 
Shakspeare,  Shakuspeare,  Shakesper, 
Shaksper,  Shackspere,  Shakspyr,  Shak- 
spear,  Shakspeyr,  Shackspeare,  Shaxk- 
spere,  Shackspeyr,  Shaxpeare,  Shakes- 
phere,  Sackesper,  Shackspare,  Shakspeere, 
Shaxpeare,  Shakxper,  Shaxpere,  Shaks¬ 
peyr,  Shagspur,  and  Shaxberd,  Here  are 
forty  of  the  contemporary  modes  of 
spelling  his  name.  Now  are  the  facsim- 
ilists  prepared  to  call  the  great  poet  of 
the  world  by  whichever  of  these,  as  in  a 
parish  election,  commands  the  majority 
of  the  written  documents  ?  So  that,  if 
we  have  at  last  to  call  our  immortal 
bard,  Chacsper,  or  Shaxper,  or  Shagspur, 
we  must  accept  it  ;  and  in  the  meantime 
leave  his  name  as  variable  as  ever  his 
contemporaries  did  ? 

Shakespeare  no  doubt,  like  most  per¬ 
sons  in  that  age,  wrote  his  name  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways  ;  but  the  vast  preponderance 
of  evidence  establishes  that  in  the  printed 
literature  of  his  time  his  name  was  writ¬ 
ten — Shakespeare.  In  his  first  poems, 
LucreccATs^  Venus  and  Adonis,  he  placed 
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Shakespeare  on  the  title-page.  So  it 
stands  on  the  folios  of  1623  and  1632. 
So  also  it  was  spelled  by  his  friends  in 
their  published  works  ;  by  Ben  Jonson, 
by  Bancroft,  Barnefield,  VVillobie,  Free¬ 
man,  Davies,  Meres,  and  Wcever.  It 
is  certain  that  his  name  was  pronounced 
Shake- spear  (i.e.  as  "Shake”  and 
"Spear”  were  then  pronounced)  by 
his  literary  friends  in  London.  This  is 
shown  by  the  punning  lines  of  Ben  Jon¬ 
son,  by  those  of  Bancroft  and  others  ; 
bv  Greene’s  allusion  to  him  as  the  only 
Shakeseene  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  canting 
heraldry  of  the  arms  granted  to  his 
father  in  1599  : — “  In  a  field  of  gould 
upon  a  bend  sables  a  speare  of  the  first  : 
with  crest  a  ffalcon  supporting  a  speare.” 

It  is  very  probable  that  this  grant  of 
arms,  about  which  Dethick,  the  Garter- 
King,  was  blamed  and  had  to  defend 
himself,  practically  settled  the  pronun¬ 
ciation  as  well  as  the  spelling.  It  is 
probable  that  hitherto  the  family  name 
had  not  been  so  spelt  or  so  pronounced 
in  Warwickshire.  It  is  possible  that 
Shake  speare  was  almost  a  nick-name,  or 
a  familiar  stage-name  ;  but,  like  Eras¬ 
mus,  Melanchthon,  or  Voltaire,  he  who 
bore  it  carried  it  so  into  literature.  For 
some  centuries  downwards,  the  immense 
concurrence  of  writers,  English  and  for¬ 
eign,  has  so  accepted  the  name.  A  great 
majority  of  the  commentators  have 
adopted  the  same  form  :  Dyce,  Collier, 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  Staunton,  W.  G. 
Clark.  No  one  of  the  principal  editors 
of  the  poet  writes  his  name  “  Shakspere.” 
But  so  Mr.  Furnivall  decrees  it  shall  be. 

One  would  have  thought  so  great  a 
preponderance  of  literary  practice  need 
not  be  disturbed  by  one  or  two  signatures 
in  manuscript,  even  if  they  were  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  and  quite  uniform.  Yet, 
such  is  the  march  of  palaeographic 
purism,  that  our  great  poet  is  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  being  translated  into 
and  ultimately  Shaxper.  The 
Museum  Catalogue  devotes  six  volumes 
to  the  poet  and  his  editors.  Ail  these 
thousands  of  works  are  entered  under 
"Shakspere though  in  about  95  per 
cent,  of  them  the  name  is  not  so  written. 
The  editions  of  Dyce,  Collier,  Staunton, 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  and  Clark,  which 
have  Shakespearean  their  title-pages,  are 
lettered  in  the  binding  Shakspere.  Nay, 
the  facsimile  of  the  folio  of  1623,  where 


we  not  only  read  Shakespeare  on  the 
title-page,  but  laudatory  verses  addressed 
to  “  Shakespeare  ”  {sic),  is  actually  let¬ 
tered  in  the  binding  (facsimile  as  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be),  Shakspere.  We  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  end  with  “  Shaxper.”  ' 

The  claim  of  the  palseographists  to  re¬ 
name  great  men  rests  on  a  confusion  of 
ideas.  “  Shakespeare  ”  is  a  word  in  the 
English  language,  just  as  Tragedy  ” 
is  ;  and  it  is  as  vain  to  ask  us.  in  the 
name  of  etymography,  to  turn  that  name 
into  Shakspere,  as  it  would  be  to  ask 
us,  in  the  name  of  etymology,  to  turn 
“  Tragedy  ”  into  Goat  song.  The  point 
is  not,  how  did  the  poet  spell  his  name 
— that  is  an  antiquarian,  not  a  literary 
matter,  any  more  than  how  Homer  or 
Moses  spelled  their  names.  Homer  and 
Moses,  as  we  know,  could  not  possibly 
spell  their  names  ;  since  alphabets  were 
not  in  use.  And,  as  in  a  thousand  cases, 
the  exact  orthography  is  not  possible, 
the  matter  which  concerns  the  public  is 
the  form  of  a  name  which  has  obtained 
currency  in  literature.  When  once  any 
name  has  obtained  that  currency  in  a 
fixed  and  settled  literature,  it  is  more 
than  pedantry  to  disturb  it  :  it  is  an  out¬ 
rage  on  our  language.  And  it  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  hindrance  to  popular  education  to 
be  ever  unsettling  familiar  names. 

If  we  are  to  re-edit  Shakespeare’s 
name  by  strict  revival  of  contemporary 
forms,  we  ought  to  alter  the  names  of 
his  plays  as  well.  Mr.  Freeman  has  dis¬ 
covered  that  Macbeth  was  Alcelbcethe. 
The  twentieth  century  will  go  to  see 
Shaxper  $  Moelbathe  performed  on  the 
stage.  And  so  they  will  have  to  go 
through  the  cycle  of  the  immortal  plavs. 
Hamlet  was  variously  written  Hamblet, 
Amleth,  JIamnet,  llamle,  and  Ilamlett ; 
and  every  “  revival  ”  of  Hamlet  will  be 
given  in  a  new  name.  Leir's  daughters 
were  properly  Gonorill,  Ragan  and  Cor- 
dila.  If  “  Shaspere's  ”  own  orthography 
is  decisive,  we  must  talk  about  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dreame,  and  Twelffe- 
Night,  Henry  Fi/t,  and  Cleopater,  for 
so  he  wrote  the  titles  himself.  Under  the 
exasperating  revivalism  of  the  palaeo¬ 
graphic  school  all  things  are  possible  ; 
and,  in  the  next  century,  it  will  be  the 
fashion  to  say  that  “  the  master-crea¬ 
tions  of  Shaxper  are  undoubtedly  Cor- 
dila,  Hamblet,  and  Maelbaethe.”  Goats 
and  monkeys  !  can  we  bear  this  ? 
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All  this  combative  revivalism  rests 
upon  the  curious  delusion  of  antiqua¬ 
rians,  that  bits  of  ancient  things  can  be 
crammed  into  the  living  organism  of 
modern  civilisation.  Any  rational  his¬ 
torical  culture  must  be  wisely  subordi¬ 
nate  to  organic  evolution  ;  gross  lumps 
of  the  past  are  not  to  be  inserted  irito 
our  ribs  or  thrust  down  our  throats  like 
a  horse  drench.  A  brick  or  two  from 
our  fathers’  houses  will  not  really  testify 
how  they  built  their  homes  ;  and  exhum¬ 
ing  the  skeletons  of  their  buried  words 
may  prove  but  a  source  of  offence  to  the 
living.  An  actor  who  had  undertaken 
the  character  of  Othello  once  blacked 
himself  all  over  the  body,  in  order  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
part  ;  but  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  sur¬ 
passed  either  Kean  or  Salvini.  So,  we 
are  told  that,  in  the  Karly-English 
Groves  of  Hampstead,  there  exists  a 
company  of  enthusiastic  Ann-ists,  who 
meet  in  the  dress  of  Addison  and  Pope, 
in  boudoirs  which  Stella  and  Vanessa 
would  recognise,  and  read  copies  of  the 


old  Spectator,  reprinted  in  contemporary 
type. 

In  days  when  we  are  warned  that  the 
true  feeling  for  high  art  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  the  wearing  of  ruffles  and 
velvet  breeches,  we  shall  soon  be  ex¬ 
pected,  when  we  go  to  a  lecture  on  the 
early  Britons,  to  stain  our  bodies  all 
over  with  woad,  in  order  to  realise  the 
sensations  of  our  ancient  “  forbears 
and  no  one  will  pass  in  English  history 
till  he  can  sputter  out  all  the  guttural 
names  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  Palaeog¬ 
raphy  should  keep  to  its  place,  in  com¬ 
mentaries,  glossaries,  monographs,  and 
the  like.  In  English  literature,  the  liter¬ 
ary  name  of  the  greatest  ruler  of  the 
West  is  Charlemagne ;  the  literary 
name  of  the  most  perfect  of  kmgs  is 
Alfred ;  and  the  literary  name  of  the 
greatest  of  poets  is  Shakespeare.  The 
entire  world,  and  not  England  alone, 
has  settled  all  this  for  centuries.  Manu¬ 
scripts  and  Palaeography  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it. — Nineteenth  Century. 


LONG  ODDS. 

BY  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 


The  story  which  is  narrated  in  the 
following  pages  came  to  me  from  the  lips 
of  my  old  friend  Allan  Quatermain,  or 
Hunter  Quatermain,  as  we  used  to  call 
him  in  South  Africa.  He  told  it  to  me 
one  evening  when  1  was  stopping  with 
him  at  the  place  he  bought  in  Yorkshire. 
Shortly  after  that,  the  death  of  his  only 
son  so  unsettled  him,  that  he  immedi¬ 
ately  left  England,  accompanied  by  two 
companions,  who  were  old  fellow-voy¬ 
agers  of  his.  Sir  Henry  Curtis  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Good,  and  has  now  utterly  vanished 
into  the  dark  heart  of  Africa.  He  is 
persuaded  that  a  white  people,  of  which 
he  has  heard  rumors  all  his  life,  exists 
somewhere  on  the  highlands  in  the  vast, 
still  unexplored  interior,  and  his  great 
ambition  is  to  find  them  before  he  dies. 
This  is  the  wild  quest  upon  which  he 
and  his  companions  have  departed,  and 
from  which  I  shrewdly  suspect  they  never 
will  return.  One  letter  only  have  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  old  gentleman,  dated 
from  a  mission- station  high  up  the  Tana, 


a  river  on  the  east  coast,  about  three 
hundred  miles  north  of  Zanzibar  ;  in  it 
he  says  they  have  gone  through  many 
hardships  and  adventures,  but  are  alive 
and  well,  and  have  found  traces  which 
go  far  towards  making  him  hope  that  the 
results  of  their  wild  quest  may  be  a 
“  magnificent  and  unexampled  discov¬ 
ery.”  I  greatly  fear,  however,  that  all 
he  has  discovered  is  death  ;  for  this  let¬ 
ter  came  a  long  while  ago,  and  nobody  * 
has  heard  a  single  word  of  the  party 
since.  They  have  totally  vanished. 

It  was  on  the  last  evening  of  my  stay 
at  his  house  that  he  told  the  ensuing 
story  to  me  and  Captain  Good,  who  was 
dining  with  him.  He  had  eaten  his  din¬ 
ner  and  drunk  two  or  three  glasses  of  old 
port,  just  to  help  Good  and  myself  to^ 
the  end  of  the  second  bottle.  It  was  an 
unusual  thing  for  him  to  do,  for  he  was 
a  most  abstemious  man,  having  con¬ 
ceived,  as  he  used  to  say,  a  great  horror 
of  drink  from  observing  its  effects  upon 
the  class  of  men — hunters,  transport 
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riders,  and  others — amongst  whom  he 
had  passed  so  many  years  of  his  life. 
Consequently  the  good  wine  took  more 
effect  on  him  than  it  would  have  done 
on  most  men,  sending  a  little  flush  into 
his  wrinkled  cheeks,  and  making  him 
talk  more  freely  than  usual. 

Dear  old  man  !  I  can  see  him  now, 
as  he  went  limping  up  and  down  the 
vestibule,  with  his  gray  hair  sticking  up 
in  scrubbing-brush  fashion,  his  shriv¬ 
elled  yellow  face,  and  his  large  dark 
eyes,  that  were  as  keen  as  any  hawk’s, 
and  yet  soft  as  a  buck's.  The  whole 
room  was  hung  with  trophies  of  his 
numerous  hunting  expeditions,  and  he 
had  some  story  about  every  one  of  them, 
if  only  you  could  get  him  to  tell  them. 
Generally  he  would  not,  for  he  was  not 
very  fond  of  narrating  his  own  adven¬ 
tures,  but  to-night  the  port  wine  made 
him  more  communicative. 

“  Ah,  you  brute  !"  he  said,  stopping 
beneath  an  unusually  large  skull  of  a 
lion,  which  was  lix«d  just  over  the  man¬ 
telpiece,  beneath  a  long  row  of  guns,  its 
jaws  distended  to  their  utmost  width. 
“  Ah,  you  brute  !  you  have  given  me 
a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  last  dozen  years, 
and  will  1  suppose,  to  my  dying  day.” 

“  Tell  us  the  yarn,  Quatermain,”  said 
Good.  “You  have  often  promised  to 
tell  me,  and  you  never  have.” 

“  You  had  better  not  ask  me  to,”  he 
answered,  “  for  it  is  a  longish  one.’’ 

“  All  right,”  I  said,  “  the  evening  is 
young,  and  there  is  some  more  port.’’ 

Thus  adjured,  he  filled  his  pipe  from 
a  jar  of  coarse-cut  Boer  tobacco  that  was 
always  standing  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
still  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
began — 

“  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  March  of  '69 
'  that  I  was  up  in  Sikukuni’s  country.  It 
was  just  after  old  Sequati’s  time,  and 
Sikukuni  had  got  into  power — I  forget 
how.  Anyway,  I  was  there.  I  had 
heard  that  the  Hapedi  people  had  got 
down  an  enormous  quantity  of  ivory 
from  the  interior,  and  so  I  started  with 
a  wagon-load  of  goods,  and  came 
straight  away  from  Middelburg  to  try 
and  trade  some  of  it.  It  was  a  risky 
thing  to  go  into  the  country  so  early,  on 
account  of  the  fever  ;  but  I  knew  that 
there  was  one  or  two  others  after  that 
lot  of  ivory,  so  I  determined  to  have  a 
try  for  it,  and  take  my  chance  of  fever. 


I  had  got  so  tough  from  continual  knock¬ 
ing  about  that  I  did  not  set  it  down  at 
much.  Well,  I  got  on  all  right  for  a 
while.  It  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
piece  of  bush  veldt,  with  great  ranges 
of  mountains  running  through  it,  and 
round  granite  koppies  starting  up  here 
and  there,  looking  out  like  sentinels  over 
the  rolling  waste  of  bush.  But  it  is  very 
hot — hot  as  a  stew-pan — and  when  I  was 
there  that  March,  which,  of  course,  is 
autumn  in  that  part  of  .Africa,  the  whole 
place  reeked  of  fever.  Every  morning, 
as  I  trekked  along  down  by  the  Oliphant 
River,  1  used  to  creep  out  of  the  wagon 
at  dawn  and  look  out.  But  there  was 
no  river  to  be  seen — only  a  long  line  of 
billows  of  what  looked  like  the  finest 
cotton  wool  tossed  up  lightly  with  a 
pitchfork.  It  was  the  fever  mist.  Out 
from  among  the  scrub  too  came  little 
spirals  of  vapor,  as  though  there  were 
hundreds  of  tiny  fires  alight  in  it — reek 
rising  from  thousands  of  tons  of  rotting 
vegetation.  It  was  a  beautiful  place, 
but  the  beauty  was  the  beauty  of  death  ; 
and  all  those  lines  and  blots  gf  vapor 
wrote  one  great  word  across  the  surface 
of  the  country,  and  that  word  was 
‘  fever.’ 

“  It  was  a  dreadful  year  of  illness 
that.  I  came,  I  remember,  to  one  little 
kraal  of  Knobnoses,  and  went  up  to  it 
to  see  if  I  could  get  some  (curdled 
buttermilk)  and  a  few  mealies.  As  I 
got  near  I  was  struck  with  the  silence 
of  the  place.  No  children  began  to 
chatter,  and  no  dogs  barked.  Nor  could 
I  see  any  native  sheep  or  cattle.  The 
place,  though  it  had  evidently  been  re¬ 
cently  inhabited,  was  as  still  as  the  bush 
round  it,  and  some  guinea-fowl  got  up 
out  of  the  prickly  pear  bushes  right  at 
the  kraal  gate.  I  remember  that  1  hesi¬ 
tated  a  little  before  going  in,  there  was 
such  an  air  of  desolation  about  the  spot. 
Nature  never  looks  desolate  when  man 
has  not  yet  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
breast  ;  she  is  only  lonely.  But  when 
man  has  been,  and  has  passed  away, 
then  she  looks  desolate. 

“  Well,  I  passed  into  the  kraal,  and 
went  up  to  the  principal  hut.  In  front 
of  the  hut  was  something  with  an  old 
sheep-skin  kaross  (rug)  thrown  over  it. 
I  stooped  down  and  drew  off  the  rug, 
and  then  shrank  back  amazed,  for  under 
it  was  the  body  of  a  young  woman  re- 
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cently  dead.  For  a  moment  I  thought  blanket  to  look  after  her,  promising  him 
of  turning  back,  but  my  cuiiosity  over*  another  if  I  found  her  well  when  I  came 
came  me  ;  so,  going  past  the  woman,  I  back.  I  remember  that  he  was  much 
went  down  on  my  hands  and  knees  and  astonished  at  my  parting  with  two 
crept  into  the  hut.  It  was  so  dark  that  blankets  for  the  sake  of  such  a  worthless 
I  could  not  sec  anything,  though  1  could  old  creature.  ‘  Why  did  I  not  leave  her 
smell  a  great  deal — so  1  lit  a  match.  It  in  the  bush  ?’  he  asked.  Those  people 
was  a  ‘  tand'Stickor  ’  match,  and  burnt  carry  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the 
slowly  and  dimly,  and  as  the  light  grad'  fittest  to  its  extreme,  you  see. 
ually  increased  1  made  out  what  1  thought  “  It  was  the  night  after  1  had  got  rid 
was  a  lot  of  people,  men,  women,  and  of  the  old  woman  that  1  mad^  my  hist 
children,  fast  asleep.  Presently  it  burnt  acquaintance  with  my  friend  yonder,” 
up  brightly,  and  I  saw  that  they  too,  hve  and  he  nodded  towards  the  skull  that 
of  them  altogether,  were  quite  dead,  seemed  to  be  grinning  down  at  us  in  the 
One  was  a  baby.  I  dropped  the  match  shadow  of  the  wide  mantelshelf.  ”  I 
in  a  hurry,  and  was  making  my  way  out  had  trekked  from  dawn  till  eleven 
of  the  hut  as  hard  as  1  could  go,  when  I  o’clock — a  long  trek — but  I  wanted  to 
caught  sight  of  two  bright  eyes  staring  get  on  ;  and  then  had  the  oxen  turned 
out  of  a  corner.  Thinking  it  was  a  wild  out  to  grate,  sending  the  vootlooper  to 
cat,  or  some  such  animal,  1  redoubled  look  after  them,  meaning  to  inspan  again 
my  haste,  when  suddenly  a  voice  near  about  six  o’clock,  and  trek  with  the 
the  eyes  began  first  to  mutter,  and  then  moon  till  ten.  Then  I  got  into  the 
to  send  up  a  succession  of  awful  yells,  wagon  and  had  a  good  sleep  till  half- 
Hastily  1  lit  another  match,  and  per-  past  two  or  so  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  • 
ceived  that  the  eyes  belonged  to  an  old  got  up  and  cooked  some  meat,  and  had 
woman,  wrapped  up  in  a  greasy  leather  my  dinner,  washing  it  down  with  a  pan¬ 
garment.  Taking  her  by  the  arm,  I  nikin  of  black  coffee — for  it  was  diffi* 
dragged  her  out,  for  she  could  not,  or  cult  to  get  preserved  milk  in  those  days, 
would  not,  come  by  herself,  and  the  Just  as  I  had  finished,  and  the  driver,  a 
stench  was  overpowering  me.  Such'  a  man  called  Tom,  was  washing  up  the 
sight  as  she  was — a  bag  of  bones,  cov-  things,  in  comes  the  young  scoundrel  of 
ered  over  with  black  shrivelled  parch-  a  voorlooper  driving  one  ox  before  him. 
ment.  The  only  white  thing  about  her  “‘Where  are  the  other  oxen?’  I 
was  her  wool,  and  she  seemed  to  be  asked. 

pretty  well  dead,  except  for  her  eyes  and  “  ‘  Koos  !’  he  said,  ‘  Koos  !  (chief) 
her  voice.  She  thought  that  1  was  a  the  other  oxen  have  gone  away.  I 
devil  come  to  take  her,  and  that  is  why  turned  my  back  for  a  minute,  and  when 
she  yelled  so.  Well,  1  got  her  down  to  1  looked  round  again  they  were  all  gone 
the  wagon,  and  gave  her  a  ‘  tot  ’  of  except  Kaptein,  here,  who  was  rubbing 
Cape  smoke,  and  then,  as  soon  as  it  was  his  back  against  a  tree.’ 
ready,  poured  about  a  pint  of  beef  tea  "  ‘  You  mean  that  you  have  been 
down  her  throat,  made  from  the  flesh  of  asleep,  and  let  them  stray,  you  villain, 
a  blue  vilder-beeste  1  had  killed  the  day  I  will  rub  your  back  against  a  stick,’  I 
before,  and  after  that  she  brightened  answered,  feeling  very  angry,  for  it  was 
up  wonderfully.  She  could  talk  Zulu —  not  a  pleasant  prospect  to  be  stuck  up 
indeed,  it  turned  out  that  she  had  run  in  that  fever  trap  for  a  week  or  so  while 
away  from  Zululand  in  T’Chaka’s  time  we  were  hunting  for  the  oxen.  ‘  Off 
— and  she  told  me  that  all  the  people  you  go,  and  you  too,  Tom,  and  mind 
that  I  had  seen  had  died  of  fever.  When  you  don’t  come  back  till  you  have  found 
they  had  died,  the  other  inhabitants  of  them.  They  have  trekked  back  along 
the  kraal  had  taken  the  cattle  and  gone  the  Middelburg  Road,  and  are  a  dozen 
away,  leaving  the  poor  old  woman,  who  miles  off  by  now.  I’ll  be  bound.  Now, 
was  helpless  from  age  and  infirmity,  to  no  words  ;  go  both  of  you.’ 
perish  of  starvation  or  disease,  as  the  “  Tom,  the  driver,  swore  and  caught 
case  might  be.  She  had  been  sitting  the  lad  a  hearty  kick,  which  he  richly 
there  for  three  days  among  the  bodies  deserved,  and  then,  having  tied  old  Kap- 
when  1  found  her.  I  took  heron  to  the  tein  up  to  the  disselboom  with  a  reim, 
next  kraal,  and  gave  the  headman  a  they  got  their  assegais  and  sticks  and 
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started.  I  would  have  gone  too*  only  I 
knew  that  somebody  must  look  after  the 
wagon,  and  1  did  not  like  to  leave 
either  of  the  boys  with  it  at  night.  I 
was  in  a  very  bad  temper,  indeed,  al¬ 
though  I  was  pretty  well  used  to  these 
sort  of  occurrences,  and  soothed  myself 
by  taking  a  rifle  and  going  to  kill  some¬ 
thing.  For  a  couple  of  hours  I  poked 
about  without  seeing  anything  that  I 
could  get  a  shot  at,  but  at  last,  just  as  I 
was  again  within  seventy  yards  of  the 
wagon,  I  put  up  an  old  Impala  ram 
from  behind  a  mimosa  thorn.  He  ran 
straight  for  the  wagon,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  was  passing  within  a  few  feet  of 
it  that  I  could  get  a  decent  shot  at  him. 
Then  I  pulled,  and  caught  him  half-way 
down  the  spine  ;  over  he  went,  dead  as 
a  door-nail,  and  a  pretty  shot  it  was, 
though  1  ought  not  to  say  it.  I'his  little 
incident  put  me  into  rather  a  better 
temper,  especially  as  the  buck  had  rolled 
over  right  against  the  after-part  of  the 
wagon,  so  1  had  only  to  gut  him,  fix  a 
reim  round  his  legs  and  haul  him  up. 
By  the  time  I  had  done  this,  the  sun  was 
down,  and  the  full  moon  was  up,  and  a 
beautiful  moon  it  was.  And  then  there 
came  down  that  wonderful  hush  that 
sometimes  falls  over  the  African  bush  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  night.  No  beast 
was  moving,  and  no  bird  called.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred  the  quiet  trees,  and 
the  shadows  did  not  even  quiver  ;  they 
only  grew.  It  was  very  oppressive  and 
very  lonely,  for  there  was  not  a  sign  of 
the  cattle  or  the  boys.  I  was  quite  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  society  of  old  Kaptein,  who 
was  lying  down  contentedly  against  the 
disselboom,  chewing  the  cud  with  a  good 
conscience. 

“  Presently,  however,  Kaptein  began 
to  get  restless.  First  he  snorted,  then 
he  got  up  and  snorted  again.  I  could 
not  make  it  out,  so  like  a  fool  I  got  down 
off  the  wagon-box  to  have  a  look  round, 
thinking  it  might  be  the  lost  oxen  com¬ 
ing. 

“  Next  instant  I  regretted  it,  for  all 
of  a  sudden  I  heard  an  awful  roar  and 
saw  something  yellow  flash  past  me  and 
light  on  poor  Kaptein.  Then  came  a 
bellow  of  agony  from  the  ox,  and  a 
crunch  as  the  lion  put  his  teeth  through 
the  poor  brute’s  neck,  and  I  began  to 
realize  what  had  happened.  My  rifle 
was  in  the  wagon,  and  my  first  thought 


was  to  get  hold  of  it,  and  I  turned  and 
made  a  bolt  for  it.  I  got  my  foot  on  the 
wheel  and  flung  my  body  forward  on  to 
the  wagon,  and  there  I  stopped  as  if  I 
were  frozen,  and  no  wonder,  for  as  I  was 
about  to  spring  up  I  heard  the  lion  be¬ 
hind  me,  and  next  second  I  felt  the 
brute,  aye,  as  plainly  as  I  can  feel  this 
table.  1  felt  him,  I  say,  sniffing  at  my 
left  leg  that  was  hanging  down. 

“My  word  !  I  did  feel  queer ;  I 
don’t  think  that  I  ever  felt  so  queer  be¬ 
fore.  I  dared  not  move  for  the  life  of 
me,  and  the  odd  thing  was  that  I  seemed 
to  lose  power  over  my  leg,  which  had  an 
insane  sort  of  inclination  to  kick  out  of 
its  own  mere  motion — just  as  hysterical 
peop’e  want  to  laugh  when  they  ought  to 
be  particularly  solemn.  Well,  the  lion 
sniffed  and  sniffed,  beginning  at  my 
ankle  and  slowly  nosing  away  up  to  my 
thigh.  1  thought  that  he  was  going  to 
get  hold  then,  but  he  did  not.  He 
only  growled  softly  and  went  back  to 
the  ox.  Shifting  my  head  a  little  I 
got  a  full  view  of  him.  He  was  the 
biggest  lion  I  ever  saw,  and  I  have  seen 
a  great  many,  and  he  had  a  most  tremen¬ 
dous  black  mane.  What  his  teeth  were 
like  you  can  see — look  there,  pretty  big 
ones,  ain’t  they  ?  Altogether  he  was  a 
magnificent  animal,  and  as  I  lay  there 
sprawling  on  the  fore-tongue  of  the  wag¬ 
on,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  would 
look  uncommonly  well  in  a  cage.  He 
stood  there  by  the  carcase  of  poor  Kap¬ 
tein,  and  deliberately  disembowelled  him 
as  neatly  as  a  butcher  could  have  done. 
All  this  while  I  dare  not  move,  for  he 
kept  lifting  his  head  and  keeping  an  eye 
on  me  as  he  licked  his  bloody  chops. 
When  he  had  cleaned  Kaptein  out,  he 
opened  his  mouth  and  roared,  and  I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  the 
sound  shook  the  wagon.  Instantly 
there  came  back  an  answering  roar. 

“  ‘  Heavens  !  ’  I  thought,  ‘  there  is 
his  mate.  ’ 

“  Hardly  was  the  thought  out  of  my 
head  when  I  caught  sight  in  the  moon¬ 
light  of  the  lioness  bounding  along 
through  the  long  grass,  and  after  her  a 
couple  of  cubs  about  the  size  of  mastiffs. 
She  stopped  within  a  few  feet  of  my 
head,  and  stood,  and  waved  her  tail,  and 
fixed  me  with  her  glowing  yellow  eyes  ; 
but  just  as  I  thought  that  it  was  all  over 
she  turned  and  began  to  feed  on  Kap- 
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tein,  and  so  did  the  cubs.  There  were 
the  four  of  them  within  eight  feet  of  me, 
growling  and  quarrelling,  rending  and 
tearing  and  crunching  poor  Kaptein’s 
bones  ;  and  there  I  lay  shaking  with  ter¬ 
ror,  and  the  cold  perspiration  pouring 
out  of  me,  feeling  like  another  Daniel 
come  to  judgment  in  a  new  sense  of  the 
phrase.  Presently  the  cubs  had  eaten 
their  fill,  and  began  to  get  restless.  One 
went  round  to  the  back  of  the  wagon, 
and  pulled  at  the  Impala  buck  that  hung 
there,  and  the  other  came  round  my  way 
and  began  the  sniffing  game  at  my  leg. 
Indeed,  he  did  more  than  that,  for,  my 
trouser  being  hitched  up  a  little,  he 
began  to  lick  the  bare  skin  with  his 
rough  tongue.  The  more  he  licked  the 
more  he  liked  it,  to  judge  from  his  in¬ 
creased  vigor  and  the  loud  purring  noise 
he  made.  Then  I  knew  that  the  end 
had  come,  for  in  another  second  his  file¬ 
like  tongue  would  have  rasped  through 
the  skin  of  my  leg — which  was  luckily 
pretty  tough — and  have  got  to  the  blood, 
and  then  there  would  be  no  chance  for 
me.  So  I  just  lay  there  and  thought  of 
my  sins,  and  prayed  to  the  Almighty, 
and  thought  that  after  all  life  was  a  very 
enjoyable  thing. 

“And  then  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard  a 
crashing  of  bushes  and  the  shouting  and 
whistling  of  men,  and  there  were  the 
two  boys  coming  hack  with  the  cattle 
which  they  had  found  trekking  along  all 
together.  The  lions  lifted  their  heads 
and  listened,  and  then  without  a  sound 
bounded  off — and  I  fainted. 

“  The  lions  came  back  no  more  that 
night,  and  by  the  next  morning  my 
nerves  had  got  pretty  straight  again  ; 
but  I  was  full  of  wrath  when  I  thought 
of  all  that  I  had  gone  through  at  the 
hands,  or  rather  noses,  of  those  four 
lions,  and  of  the  fate  of  my  after-ox 
Kaptein.  He  was  a  splendid  ox,  and  I 
was  very  fond  of  hirn.  So  wroth  was  I 
that  like  a  fool  1  determined  to  go  for 
the  whole  family  of  them.  It  was  worthy 
of  a  greenhorn  out  on  his  first  hunting 
trip  ;  but  I  did  it  nevertheless.  Accord¬ 
ingly  after  breakfast,  having  rubbed  some 
oil  upon  my  leg,  which  was  very  sore 
from  the  cub’s  tongue,  I  took  the  driver, 
Tom,  who  did  not  half  like  the  job,  and 
having  armed  myself  with  an  ordinary 
double  No.  12  smoothbore,  the  first 
breechloader  I  ever  had,  I  started.  I 


took  the  smoothbore  because  it  shot  a 
bullet  very  well  ;  and  my  experience  has 
been  that  a  round  ball  from  a  smooth¬ 
bore  is  quite  as  effective  against  a  lion 
as  an  express  bullet.  The  lion  is  soft 
and  not  a  difficult  animal  to  finish  if  you 
hit  him  anywhere  in  the  body.  A  buck 
takes  far  more  killing. 

“  Well,  I  started,  and  the  first  thing 
I  set  to  work  to  do  was  to  try  to  make 
out  whereabouts  the  brutes  lay  up  for 
the  day.  About  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  wagon  was  the  crest  of  a  rise 
covered  with  single  mimosa  trees,  dotted 
about  in  a  park-like  fashion,  and  beyond 
this  was  a  stretch  of  open  plain  running 
down  to  a  dry  pan,  or  water-hole,  which 
covered  about  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
was  densely  clothed  with  reeds,  now  in 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  From  the  fur¬ 
ther  edge  of  this  pan  the  ground  sloped 
up  again  to  a  great  cleft,  or  nullah,  which 
had  been  cut  out  by  the  action  of  water, 
and  was  pretty  thickly  sprinkled  with 
bush,  amongst  which  grew  some  large 
trees,  I  forget  of  what  sort. 

“  It  at  once  struck  me  that  the  dry 
pan  would  be  a  likely  place  to  find  my 
friends  in,  as  there  is  nothing  a  lion  is 
fonder  of  than  lying  up  in  reeds,  through 
which  he  can  see  things  without  being 
seen  himself.  Accordingly  thither  I 
went  and  prospected.  Before  I  had  got 
half-way  round  the  pan  I  found  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  blue  vilderbeeste  that  had 
evidently  been  killed  within  the  last 
three  or  four  days  and  partially  devoured 
by  lionS  ;  and  from  other  indications 
about  I  was  soon  assured  that  if  the 
family  were  not  in  the  pan  that  day,  they 
spent  a  good  deal  of  their  spare  lime 
there.  But  if  there,  the  question  was 
how  to  get  them  out  ;  for  it  was  clearly 
impossible  to  think  of  going  in  after  them 
unless  one  was  quite  determined  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide.  Now  there  was  a  strong 
wind  blowing  from  the  direction  of  the 
wagon,  across  the  reedy  pan  towards 
the  bush-clad  kloof  or  donga,  and  this 
first  gave  me  the  idea  of  firing  the  reeds, 
which,  as  I  think  I  told  you,  were  pretty 
dry.  Accordingly  Tom  took  some 
matches  and  began  starting  little  fires  to 
the  left,  and  I  did  the  same  to  the  right. 
But  the  reeds  were  still  green  at  the 
bottom,  and  we  should  never  have  got 
them  well  alight  had  it  not  beep  for  the 
wind,  which  got  stronger  and  stronger 
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as  the  sun  got  higher  and  forced  the  Are 
into  them.  At  last,  after  half  an  hour’s 
trouble,  the  flames  got  a  hold,  and  began 
to  spread  out  like  a  fan,  whereupon  1 
got  round  to  the  further  side  of  the  pan 
to  wait  for  the  lions,  standing  well  out 
in  the  open,  as  we  stood  at  the  copse 
to-day  where  you  shot  the  woodcock. 
It  was  a  rather  risky  thing  to  do,  but  I 
used  to  be  so  sure  of  my  shooting  in 
those  days  that  i  did  not  so  much  mind 
the  risk.  Scarcely  had  I  got  round 
when  I  heard  the  reeds  parting  before 
the  onward  rush  of  some  animal.  ‘  Now 
for  it,’  said  I.  On  it  came.  I  could 
see  that  it  was  yellow,  and  prepared  for 
action,  when  instead  of  a  lion  out 
bounded  a  beautiful  reit  bok  which  had 
been  lying  in  the  shelter  of  the  pan.  It 
roust,  by  the  way,  have  been  a  reit  bok 
of  a  peculiarly  conSding  nature  to  lay 
itself  down  with  the  lion  like  the  lamb 
of  prophesy,  but  I  suppose  that  the  reeds 
were  thick,  and  that  it  kept  a  long  way 
off. 

“  Well,  I  let  the  reit  bok  go,  and  it 
went  like  the  wind,  and  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  u{x>n  the  reeds.  The  fire  was  burn* 
ing  like  a  furnace  now  ;  the  flames  crack¬ 
ling  and  roaring  as  they  bit  into  the 
reeds,  sending  spouts  of  fire  twenty  feet 
and  more  into  the  air,  and  making  the 
hot  air  dance  above  it  in  a  way  that  was 
perfectly  dazzling.  IJut  the  reeds  were 
still  half  green,  and  created  an  enormous 
quantity  of  smoke,  which  came  rolling 
towards  me  like  acurtain,  lying  very  low 
on  account  of  the  wind.  Pi^sently, 
above  the  crackling  of  the  6re,  I  heard 
a  startled  roar,  then  another  and  an¬ 
other.  So  the  lions  were  at  home. 

“  I  was  beginning  to  get  excited  now, 
for,  as  you  fellows  know,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  experience  to  w'arm  up  your  nerves 
like  a  Iron  at  close  quarters,  unless  it  is 
a  wounded  buffalo  ;  and  I  got  still  more 
to  when  I  made  out  through  the  smoke 
that  the  lions  were  all  moving  about  on 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  reeds.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  would  pop  their  heads  out 
like  rabbits  from  a  burrow,  and  then, 
catching  sight  of  me  standing  about  fifty 
yards  out,  draw  them  back  again.  I 
knew  that  it  must  be  getting  pretty  warm 
behind  them,  and  that  they  could  not 
keep  the  game  up  for  long  ;  and  I  was 
not  mistaken,  for  suddenly  all  four  of 
them  broke  cover  together,  the  old  black¬ 


maned  lion  leading  by  a  few  yards.  I 
never  saw  a  more  splendid  sight  in  all 
my  hunting  experience  than  those  four 
lions  bounding  across  the  veldt,  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  dense  pall  of  smoke 
and  backed  by  the  fiery  furnace  of  the 
burning  reeds. 

“  I  reckoned  that  they  would  pass,  on 
their  road  to  the  bushy  kloof,  within 
about  five-and-twenty  yards  of  me,  so, 
taking  a  long  breath,  I  got  my  gun  well 
on  to  the  lion’s  shoulder — the  black¬ 
maned  one — so  as  to  allow  for  an  inch 
or  two  of  motion,  and  catch  him  through 
the  heart.  I  was  on,  dead  on,  and  my 
finger  was  just  beginning  to  tighten  on 
the  trigger,  when  suddenly  I  went  blind 
— a  bit  of  reed-ash  had  drifted  into  my 
right  eye.  1  danced  and  rubbed,  and 
got  it  more  or  less  clear  just  in  time  to 
see  the  tail  of  the  last  lion  vanishing 
round  the  bushes  up  the  kloof. 

“  If  ever  a  man  was  mad  I  was  that 
man.  It  was  too  bad  ;  and  such  a  shot 
in  the  open,  too  !  However,  I  was  not 
going  to  be  beaten,  so  I  just  turned  and 
marched  for  the  kloof.  Tom,  the  driver, 
begged  and  implored  me  not  to  go,  but 
though  as  a  general  rule  I  never  pretend 
to  be  very  brave  (which  I  am  not),  I  was 
determined  that  I  would  either  kill  those 
lions  or  they  should  kill  me.  So  1  told 
Tom  that  he  need  not  come  unless  he 
liked,  but  I  was  going ;  and  being  a 
plucky  fellow,  a  Swazi  by  birth,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  muttered  that  I 
was  mad  or  bewitched,  and  followed 
doggedly  in  my  tracks. 

“  We  soon  got  to  the  kloof,  which  was 
about  three  hundred  yards  in  length  and 
but  sparsely  wooded,  and  then  the  real 
fun  began.  There  might  be  a  lion  be¬ 
hind  every  bush — there  certainly  were 
four  lions  somewhere  ;  the  delicate  ques¬ 
tion  was,  where.  I  peeped  and  poked 
and  looked  in  every  possible  direction, 
with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  and  was  at 
last  rewarded  by  catching  a  glimpse  of 
something  yellow  moving  behind  a  bush. 
At  the  same  moment,  from  another  bush 
opposite  me  out  burst  one  of  the  cubs 
and  galloped  back  towards  the  burnt- 
out  pan.  I  whipped  round  and  let  drive 
a  snap  shot  that  tipped  him  head  over 
heels,  breaking  his  back  within  two 
inches  of  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  there 
he.lay  helpless  but  glaring.  Tom  after¬ 
wards  killed  him  with  his  assegai.  I 
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opened  the  breech  of  the  gun  and  hirr- 
riedly  pulled  out  the  old  case,  which,  to 
judge  from  what  ensued,  must  I  sup¬ 
pose  have  burst  and  left  a  portion  of  its 
fabric  sticking  to  the  barrel.  At  any 
rate,  when  I  tried  to  get  in  the  new  case 
it  would  only  enter  half  way  ;  and — 
would  you  believe  it  ? — this  was  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  lioness,  attracted  no  doubt 
by  the  outcry  of  her  cub,  chose  to  put 
in  an  appearance.  There  she  stood, 
twenty  paces  or  so  from  me,  lashing  her 
tail  and  looking  just  as  wicked  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  Slowly  I  stepped 
backward,  trying  to  push  in  the  new 
case,  and  as  I  did  so  she  moved  on  in 
little  runs,  dropping  down  after  each 
run.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and 
the  case  would  not  go  in.  At  the  mo* 
merit  I  oddly  enough  thought  of  the 
cartridge-maker,  whose  name  I  will  not 
mention,  and  earnestly  hoped  that  if  the 
lion  got  me  some  condign  punishment 
would  overtake  him.  It  would  not  go 
in,  so  I  tried  to  pull  it  out.  It  would 
not  come  out  either,  and  my  gun  was 
useless  if  I  could  not  shut  it  to  use  the 
other  barrel.  I  might  as  well  have  had 
no  gun.  Meanwhile  I  was  walking  back¬ 
ward,  keeping  my  eye  on  the  lioness, 
who  was  creeping  forward  on  her  belly 
without  a  sound,  but  lashing  her  tail 
and  keeping  her  eye  on  me  ;  and  in  it  I 
saw  that  she  was  coming  in  a  few 
seconds  more.  I  dashed  my  wrist  and 
the  palm  of  my  hand  against  the  brass 
rim  of  the  cartridge  till  the  blood 
poured  from  them — look,  there  are  the 
scars  of  it  to  this  day  !" 

Here  Quatermain  held  up  his  right 
hand  to  the  light  and  showed  us  seven 
or  eight  white  cicatrices  just  where  the 
wrist  is  set  into  the  hand. 

'  “  But  it  was  not  of  the  slightest  use,” 
he  went  Ou,  ”  the  cartridge  would  not 
move.  I  only  hope  that  no  other  man 
will  ever  be  put  in  such  an  awful  posi¬ 
tion.  The  lioness  gathered  herself  to¬ 
gether,  and  I  gave  myselt  up  for  lost, 
when  suddenly  Tom  shouted  out  from 
somewhere  in  my  rear — 

'*  ‘  You  are  walking  on  to  the  wounded 
cub  ;  turn  to  the  right.’ 

”  I  had  the  sense,  dazed  as  I  was,  to 
take  the  hint,  and  slewing  round  at  right- 
angles,  but  still  keeping  my  eyes  on  the 
lioness,  I  continued  my  backward  walk. 

“  To  my  intense  relief,  with  a  low 
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growl  she  straightened  herself,  turned, 
and  bounded  off  further  up  the  kloof. 

‘‘‘Come  on,  Inkoos,' said  Tom,  ‘let’s 
get  back  to  the  w'agon.’ 

‘‘  ‘  All  right,  Tom,’  I  answered.  ‘  I 
will  when  1  have  killed  those  three  other 
lions,’  for  by  this  time  I  was  bent  on 
shooting  them  as  I  never  remember  being 
bent  on  anything  before  or  since.  ‘  You 
can  go  if  you  like,  or  you  can  get  up  a 
tree.’ 

‘‘  He  considered  the  position  a  little, 
and  then  he  very  wisely  got  up  a  tree.  I 
wish  that  1  had  done  the  same. 

‘‘  Meanwhile  I  had  got  out  my  knife, 
which  had  an  extractor  in  it,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  after  some  difficulty  in  hauling 
out  the  case  which  had  so  nearly  been 
the  cause  of  my  death,  and  removing  the 
obstruction  in  the  barrel.  It  was  very 
little  thicker  than  a  postage-stamp  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  thicker  than  a  piece  of  writ¬ 
ing  paper.  This  done,  I  loaded  the  gun, 
bound  my  handkerchief  round  my  wrist 
and  hand  to  stanch  the  flowing  of  the 
blood,  and  started  on  again. 

”  I  had  noticed  that  the  lioness  went 
into  a  thick  green  bush,  or  rather  cluster 
of  bushes,  growing  near  the  water,  for 
there  was  a  little  stream  running  down 
the  kloof,  about  fifty  yards  higher  up, 
and  for  this  I  made.  When  I  got  there, 
however,  I  could  see  nothing,  so  I  took 
up  a  big  stone  and  threw  it  into  the 
bushes.  I  believe  that  it  hit  the  other 
cub,  for  out  it  came  with  a  rush,  giving 
me  a  broadside  shot  of  which  I  prompt¬ 
ly  availed  myself,  knocking  it  over  dead. 
Out,  too,  came  the  lioness  like  a  flash 
of  light,  but  quick  as  she  went  I  man¬ 
aged  to  put  the  other  bullet  into  her 
ribs,  so  that  she  rolled  right  over  three 
times  like  a  shot  rabbit.  I  instantly  got 
two  more  cartridges  into  the  gun,  and 
as  I  did  so  the  lioness  got  up  again  and 
came  crawling  towards  me  on  her  fore¬ 
paws,  roaring  and  groaning,  and  withi 
such  an  expression  of  diabolical  fury  on 
her  countenance  as  I  have  not  often  seen. 

I  shot  her  again  through  the  chest,  and 
she  fell  over  on  to  her  side  quite  dead. 

‘‘  That  was  the  first  and  last  time  that 
I  ever  killed  a  brace  of  lions  right  and 
left,  and,  what  is  more,  I  never  heard  of 
anybody  else  doing  it.  Naturally  I  was 
considerably  pleased  with  myself,  and 
having  again  loaded  up,  went  on  to  look, 
for  the  black-maned  beauty  that  had 
33 
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killed  Kaptein.  Slowly  and  with  the 
greatest  caie  1  proceeded  up  the  kloof, 
searching  every  bush  and  tuft  of  grass 
as  I  went.  It  was  wonderfully  exciting 
work,  for  I  never  was  sure  from  one  mo¬ 
ment  to  another  but  that  he  would  be  on 
me.  I  took  comfort,  however,  from  the 
reflection  that  a  lion  rarely  attacks  a  man 
— rarely,  I  say  ;  sometimes  he  does,  as 
you  will  see — unless  he  is  cornered  or 
wounded.  1  must  have  been  nearly  an 
hour  hunting  after  the  lion.  Once  1 
thought  I  saw  something  move  in  a  clump 
of  tambouki  grass,  but  1  could  not  be 
sure,  and  when  I  trod  out  the  grass  1 
could  not  And  him. 

“  At  last  1  got  up  to  the  head  of  the 
kloof,  which  made  a  cul-de-sac.  It  was 
formed  of  a  wall  of  rock  about  fifty  feet 
high.  Down  this  rock  trickled  a  little 
waterfall,  and  in  front  of  it,  some  seventy 
feet  from  its  face,  was  a  great  piled  up 
mass  of  boulders,  in  the  crevices  and  on 
the  top  of  which  grew  ferns  and  grass 
and  stunted  bushes.  This  mass  was 
about  twenty-five  feet  high.  The  sides 
of  the  kloof  here  were  also  very  steep. 
Well,  I  got  up  to  the  top  of  the  nullah 
and  looked  all  round.  No  signs  of  the 
lion.  Evidently  I  had  either  overlooked 
him  further  doWn,  or  he  had  escaped 
right  away.  It  was  very  vexatious  ;  but 
still  three  lions  were  not  a  bad  bag  for 
one  gun  before  dinner,  and  I  was  fain  to 
be  content.  Accordingly  I  departed 
back  again,  making  my  way  round  the 
isolated  pillar  of  boulders,  and  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  that  I  was  pretty  well  done 
up  with  excitement  and  fatigue,  and 
should  be  more  so  before  I  had  skinned 
those  three  lions.  When  I  had  got,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  judge,  about  eighteen 
yards  past  the  pillar  or  mass  of  boulders. 
1  turned  to  have  another  look  round.  I 
have  a  pretty  sharp  eye,  but  I  could  see 
nothing  at  all. 

*'  Then,  on  a  sudden,  I  saw  something 
■u<fficienlly  alarming.  On  the  top  of  the 
mass  of  boulders,  opposite  to  me,  stand¬ 
ing  out  clear  against  the  rock  beyond, 
was  the  huge  black- maned  lion.  He  had 
been  crouching  there,  and  now  arose  as 
though  by  magic.  There  he  stood  lash¬ 
ing  his  tail,  just  like  a  statue  of  the 
animal  on  the  gateway  of  Northumber¬ 
land  House  that  I  have  seen  a  picture 
of.  But  he  did  not  stand  long.  Before 
I  could  fire — before  I  could  do  more 


tlran  get  the  gun  to  my  shoulder — he 
sprang  straight  up  and  out  from  the 
rock,  and  driven  by  the  impetus  of  that 
one  mighty  bound  came  buttling  through 
the  air  towards  me. 

“  Heavens  !  how  grand  he  looked, 
and  how  awful  !  High  into  the  air  he 
flew,  describing  a  great  arch.  Just  as 
he  touched  the  highest  point  of  his 
spring  I  fired.  1  did  not  dare  to  wait, 
for  I  saw  that  he  would  clear  the  whole 
space  and  land  right  upon  me.  With¬ 
out  a  sight,  almost  without  aim,  1  fired, 
as  one  would  fire  a  snap  shot  at  a  snipe. 
The  bullet  told,  for  1  distinctly  heard 
its  thud  above  the  rushing  sound  caused 
by  the  passage  of  the  lion  through  the 
air.  Next  second  I.  was  swept  to  the 
ground  (luckily  I  fell  into  a  low  creeper- 
clad  bush,  which  broke  the  shock),  and 
the  lion  was  on  the  top  of  me,  and  the 
next  those  great  white  teeth  of  his  had 
met  in  my  thigh — 1  heard  them  grate 
against  the  bone.  I  yelled  out  in  agony, 
for  I  did  not  feel  in  the  least  benumbed 
and  happy,  like  Dr.  Livingstone — who, 
by  the  way,  I  knew  very  well — and  gave 
myself  up  for  dead.  But  suddenly,  as  I 
did  so,  the  lion’s  grip  on  my  thigh  loos¬ 
ened,  and  he  stood  over  me,  swaying  to 
and  fro,  his  huge  mouth,  from  which  the 
blood  was  gushing,  wide  opened.  Then 
he  roared,  and  the  sound  shook  the 
rocks. 

“  To  and  fro  he  swung,  and  suddenly 
the  great  head  dropped  on  me,  knock¬ 
ing  all  the  breath  from  my  body,  and  he 
was  dead.  My  bullet  had  entered  in  the 
centre  of  his  chest  and  passed  out  on 
the  right  side  of  the  spine  about  half 
way  down  the  back. 

“  The  pain  of  my  w-ound  kept  me  from 
fainting,  and  as  soon  as  1  got  iny  breath 
I  managed  to  drag  myself  from  under 
him.  Thank  heavens,  his  great  teeth 
had  not  crushed  my  thigh-bone  ;  but  I 
was  losing  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
Tom,  with  whose  aid  I  got  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  off  my  wrist  and  tied  it  round 
my  leg,  twisting  it  tight  with  a  stick,  I 
think  1  should  have  bled  to  death. 

“  Well,  it  was  a  just  reward  for  my 
folly  in  trying  to  tackle  a  family  of  lions 
single  handed.  The  odds  were  too  long. 
I  have  been  lame  ever  since  and  shall  be 
to  my  dying  day  ;  in  the  month  of  March 
the  wound  always  troubles  me  a  great 
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deal,  and  every  three  years  it  breaks  out  on  the  broad  of  my  back,  and  was  a 
raw.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  I  never  cripple  for  six  months  after  that.  And 
traded  the  lot  of  ivory  at  Sikukuni’s.  now  I’ve  told  you  the  yarn,  so  I  will 
Another  man  got  it — a  German — and  have  a  drop  of  Hollands  and  go  to  bed.” 
made  five  hundred  pounds  out  of  it  after  — Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
paying  expenses.  I  spent  the  next  month 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT. 
BY  E.  L.  GODKIN. 


I  HAVE  been  reading,  with  the  respect 
due  to  everything  which  Sir  Henry 
Maine  produces,  his  last  volume,  and 
particularly  that  most  interesting  chapter 
of  it  on  ”  The  Prospects  of  Popular 
Government.”  I  confess,  however,  to 
having  laid  it  down,  after  a  careful 
perusal,  without  getting  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  lesson  he  undertakes  to  teach. 
He  says  in  his  preface  : — 

In  the  essay  on  the  Prospects  of  Popular 
Government  I  have  shown  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Popular  Government,  since  its  reintroduc¬ 
tion  into  the  modern  world,  has  proved  itself 
to  be  extremely  fragile.  In  the  essay  on  the 
Nature  of  Democracy  I  have  given  reasons  for 
thinking  that,  in  the  extreme  form  to  which  it 
tends,  it  is  of  all  kinds  of  government  by  far 
the  most  difficult.  In  the  Age  of  Progress  I 
have  argued  that,  in  the  perpetual  change 
which,  as  understood  in  modern  times,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  demand,  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
normal  forces  ruling  human  nature,  and  is  apt, 
therefore,  to  lead  to  cruel  disappointment  or 
serious  disaster. 

Now  the  phrase  “  reintroduction  into 
the  modern  world  ”  implies  that  Popu¬ 
lar  (iovernment  existed  in  the  ancient 
world,  and,  if  so,  an  account  of  its 
working  in  the  ancient  world  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  very  important  aid  in  judg¬ 
ing  whether  it  is  really  as  ”  fragile”  as 
Sir  Henry  Maine  thinks  it  :  for  the 
longer  the  period  in  which  we  watch  the 
working  of  an  institution  the  more  we 
know  about  its  durability.  But  he  dis* 
poses  of  what  he  calls  ”  the  short-lived 
Athenian  Democracy  under  whose  shel¬ 
ter  Art,  Science,  and  Philosophy  shot 
so  wonderfully  upwards  ”  by  saying 
that  ”  it  was  only  an  aristocracy  which 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  still  another.”  In 
fact,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  general  propo¬ 
sition  ”  that  the  progress  of  mankind 
has  hitherto  been  affected  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  aristocracies,  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  one  aristocracy  within  another,” 


and  that  “  there  have  been  many  so- 
called  democracies  which  have  rendered 
services  beyond  price  to  civilisation,  but 
they  were  only  peculiar  forms  of  aris¬ 
tocracy.”  It  is  fair,  I  think,  to  conclude 
from  this  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  Popular  Government  in  the  ancient 
world  at  all,  and  that  its  appearance  in 
the  modern  world  was  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  anywhere,  and  was  therefore  not 
”  a  reintroductioij.”  Consei^uently  all 
that  Sir  Henry  Maine,  or  any  one  else, 
knows  about  its  fragility,  he  knows  from 
observation  of  its  working  in  the  modern 
world.  Whether  a  thing  is  durable  or 
not,  we  can  only  tell  from  seeing  it  ex¬ 
posed,  over  a  long  period,  to  destructive 
agencies.  That  this  period  should  in 
the  case  of  a  government  be  very  long 
indeed,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say. 
Nothing  is  more  delusive  in  the  work  of 
political  speculation  than  short  periods 
of  observation.  The  most  durable  gov¬ 
ernment  the  modern  world  has  seen  was 
that  of  the  Venetian  Republic,  but  there 
were  in  its  history  several  periods  of  ten, 
twenty,  or  even  fifty,  years  in  which  its 
continuance  must  have  seemed  to  con¬ 
temporaries  something  hardly  to  be 
looked  for. 

Now  what  opportunities  for  observing 
the  durability  of  Popular  Government 
has  Sir  Henry  Maine  had,  on  his  own 
showing  ?  The  ancient  world  has  afforded 
him  none  :  what  has  the  modern  world 
afforded  him  ?  In  other  words,  when 
did  Popular  Government  first  reveal 
itself  to  the  philosophic  eye  ?  There  is 
no  doubt,  he  says,  that  Popular  Govern¬ 
ment  is  of  purely  English  origin,  and 
that  it  made  its  first  appearance  in  the 
triumph  of  the  doctrine  that  government 
is  the  servant  of  the  community,  over 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  the  master  of  the 
community.  The  former,  he  says,  after 
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‘‘  tremendous  struggles,’’  was  in  spirit, 
if  not  in  words,  “  affirmed  in  1689.” 
But  that  triumph  was  not  complete,  for 
he  adds  :  “It  was  long  before  this  doc¬ 
trine  was  either  fully  carried  out  by  the 
nation,  or  fully  accepted  by  its  rulers.” 
In  fact,  he  gives  us  to  understand  that 
it  has  not  yet  reached  its  final  stage — 
that  is,  the  stage  at  which  tests  of  dura¬ 
bility  can  begin  to  be  applied  to  it. 
“  What  we  are  witnessing,”  he  says,  “  in 
West  European  politics  is  not  so  much 
the  establishment  of  a  definite  system, 
as  the  continuance,  at  various  rates,  of 
a  process.” 

I  gather  from  all  this  that  Popular 
Government,  as  now  known  to  us  in  the 
modern  world,  is  a  process  which  began 
about  two  centuries  ago  in  a  change  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  community  in 
England  with  regard  to  the  relations  of 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled  ;  that  it  did  not, 
however,  really  influence  English  politics 
until  about  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Consequently,  Popular  Government  is, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  philosophic  ob¬ 
server,  about  eighty  years  old,  and  no 
more,  and  anything  we  desire  to  know 
about  its  durability  and  its  general  pros¬ 
pects  we  must  learn  from  its  history  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  But  the  history  of 
these  eighty  years  seems  to  furnish  a  very 
small  basis  for  induction  on  a  matter  so 
serious  as  the  nature  and  prospects  of  a 
form  of  government.  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
however,  makes  the  most  of  it.  Curi- 
•ously  enough,  England  furnishes  him, 
apparently,  with  no  materials  at  all.  His 
reasons  for  believing  Popular  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  fragile  he  finds  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  French  with  it,  since 
1798  ;  of  the  Spaniards  since  trSa,  and 
of  the  South  American  Republics  since 
rSao.  Having  given  some  account  of 
the  frequent  violent  political  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  these  countries 
respectively  within  the  above  periods, 
he  says  : — 

The  true  reason  why  the  extremely  accessible 
facts  which  I  have  noticed  are  so  seldom  ob¬ 
served  and  put  together  is  that  the  enthusiasts 
for  Popular  Government,  particularly  when  it 
reposes  on  a  wide  basis  of  suffrage,  are  actu¬ 
ated  by  much  the  same  spirit  as  the  zealots  of 
Legitimism.  They  assumed  their  principle  to 
have  a  sanction  antecedent  to  fact.  It  is  not 
thought  to  be  in  any  way  invalidated  by  prac¬ 
tical  violations  of  it,  which  merely  constitute 
so  many  more  sins  against  imprescriptible 
right  (p.  20). 


Now  I  am  not  an  enthusiast  for  Popu¬ 
lar  Government,  or  for  any  other  form 
of  government.  I  believe  politics  to  be 
an  extremely  practical  kind  of  business, 
and  that  the  communities  which  succeed 
best  in  it  are  those  which  bring  least  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  I  may  so  far  speak 
for  the  enthusiasts  as  to  suggest  that  the 
reason  why  they  do  not  give  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  Sir  Henry  Maine's  “  extremely 
accessible  facts,”  and  are  not  more 
troubled  by  them,  is  that  they  soberly 
and  sincerely  believe  that  these  facts  are 
irrelevant  ;  that  is,  that  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  nature  or  pros¬ 
pects  of  Popular  Government. 

The  facts  are  simply  that  in  two  or 
three  countries  which  have  within  the 
present  century  set  up,  or  attempted  to 
set  up,  representative  institutions,  fre¬ 
quent  changes  in  the  executive  power 
have  been  wrought  by  violence.  To 
make  this  bear  directly  on  the  question 
of  fragility  we  should  have  to  be  sure 
that  the  state  of  mind  which  Sir  Henry 
makes  the  first  condition  of  Popular 
Government — that  is.  the  belief  that  the 
rulers  are  and  ought  to  be  the  servants  of 
the  ruled — prevailed  in  the  countries 
which  he  cites  as  examples  ;  that,  in 
short,  the  setting  up  and  casting  down 
of  governments  which  constitute  his 
“  extremely  accessible  facts  ”  were  the 
efforts  of  a  community  to  carry  out  a 
political  theory.  We  cannot  judge  of 
the  working  of  any  institution,  whether 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  or  democracy, 
unless  it  has  its  roots  in  popular  ap¬ 
proval.  Hovr  monarchy  works  can  only 
be  known  by  seeing  it  in  a  community 
which  believes  in  kings.  How  aris¬ 
tocracy  works  can  only  be  known  by  see¬ 
ing  it  in  a  community  which  believes  in 
noblemen.  How  Popular  Government 
works  can,  in  like  manner,  only  be 
known  by  seeing  it  in  a  community  in 
which  the  doctrine  on  which  it  is  based 
is  fully  and  intelligently  held  by  the  bulk 
of  the  people. 

To  make  France  and  Spain  and  the 
Spanish- American  Republics  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  instability  of  Popular 
Government,  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  to 
assume  that  the  state  of  popular  opinion 
and  feeling  which  produced  and  sustains 
this  form  of  government  in  England  or 
America  really  exists,  or  has  existed  dur- 
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ing  the  last  half-century,  in  the  Latin 
countries  ;  and  he  does  assume  it  tacitl), 
but  very  tacitly  indeed.  He  is  almost 
out  of  sight  in  his  argument  before  one 
perceives  what  a  monstrous  assumption 
it  is.  There  is  neither  in  Spain  nor  in 
Spanish  America  any  dominating  polit¬ 
ical  theory  held  by  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  which  a 
political  philosopher  can  call  a  people. 
There  are  great  landed  proprietors  ; 
there  is  a  powerful  clergy  ;  there  is  a 
standing  army  ;  there  is  an  ignorant 
peasantry.  There  arise  naturally  in  this 
state  of  things  frequent  disputes  over  the 
possession  of  the  sovereignty,  but  they 
are  disputes  like  the  War  of  the  Koses, 
or  the  Seven  Years*  War,  between  those 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not.  They 
illustrate  human  nature  in  certain  con¬ 
ditions  of  culture,  as  do  most  of  the  dis¬ 
orders  of  history,  but  they  do  not  illus¬ 
trate  any  theory  of  government  any  more 
than  a  Bght  over  a  captive’s  ransom  in 
the  cave  of  Greek  brigands.  In  France, 
too,  it  is  only  since  1870  that  the  view 
of  relations  of  the  government  of  the 
people  on  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  bases 
Popular  Government  can  be  said  to  have 
really  existed  among  the  mass  of  the 
people.  There  have  been  since  rySy 
disciples  of  Rousseau  and  believers  in 
the  social  contract — both  of  them  great 
bugbears  to  Sir  Henry  Maine — in  Paris 
and  the  other  great  cities,  but  until  the 
present  Republic  was  set  up  the  peas¬ 
antry  never  thought  of  controlling  the 
government,  or  of  treating  its  members 
as  their  servants.  No  matter  what  its 
form  was,  whether  Constitutional  .Mon¬ 
archy,  Empire,  or  Republic,  it  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  provincials,  the  master  of 
France,  whose  edicts,  if  they  came  from 
the  proper  office,  nobody  thought  of  dis¬ 
puting. 

Next  let  me  say  that  in  assuming  that 
the  instability  of  government  in  a  given 
country  has  and  can  have  only  one  cause 
— namely,  the  view  which  the  ruled  take 
of  their  relation  to  the  rulers — Sir  Henry 
Maine  seems  to  give  countenance  to  a 
fallacy  which  is  one  of  the  great  difficul¬ 
ties  of  modern  politics,  and  which  Mr. 
Mill  has  lucidly  exposed  as  the  “  Chem¬ 
ical  Method  ”  of  reasoning  about  polit¬ 
ical  phenomena.  Surely  the  following 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  value 
of  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  specific  instances. 
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or,  as  he  calls  them,  “  extremely  acces¬ 
sible  facts  — 

In  social  phenomena  the  Composition  of 
Causes  is  the  Universal  Law.  Now,  the 
method  of  philosophizing  which  may  be  termed 
chemical  overlooks  this  fact,  and  proceeds  as 
if  the  nature  of  man  as  an  individual  were  not 
concerned  at  all,  or  concerned  in  a  very  in¬ 
ferior  degree,  in  the  operations  of  human 
beings  in  society.  All  reasoning  in  politics  or 
social  affairs,  grounded  on  principles  of  human 
nature,  is  objected  toby  reasoners  of  this  sort, 
under  such  names  as  "  abstract  theory.”  For 
the"  direction  of  their  opinions  and  conduct, 
they  profess  to  demand,  in  all  cases  without 
exception,  specific  experience.  This  mode  of 
thinking  is  not  only  general  with  practitioners 
in  politics,  and  with  that  very  numerous  class 
who  (on  a  subject  which  no  one,  however 
ignorant,  thinks  himself  incompetent  to  dis¬ 
cuss)  profess  to  guide  themselves  by  common 
sense  rather  than  by  science  ;  but  is  often 
countenanced  by  p>ersons  with  greater  preten¬ 
sions  to  instruction  ;  persons  who,  having  suf¬ 
ficient  acquaintance  with  books  and  with  the 
current  ideas  to  have  heard  that  Bacon  taught 
mankind  to  follow  experience,  and  to  ground 
their  conclusions  on  facts  instead  of  metaphys¬ 
ical  dogmas,  think  that  by  treating  political 
facts  in  as  directly  experimental  a  method  as 
chemical  facts,  they  are  showing  themselves 
true  Baconians,  and  proving  their  adversaries 
to  be  mere  syllogisers  and  schoolmen.  As, 
however,  the  notion  of  the  applicability  of  ex¬ 
perimental  methods  to  political  philosophy 
cannot  coexist  with  any  just  conception  of 
these  methods  themselves,  the  kind  of  argu¬ 
ments  from  experience  which  the  chemical  the¬ 
ory  brings  forth  as  its  fruits  (and  which  form 
the  staple,  in  this  country  especially,  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  and  hustings  oratory)  are  such  as, 
at  no  time  since  Bacon,  would  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  valid  in  chemistry  itself,  or  in  any 
other  branch  of  experimental  science.  They 
are  such  as  these  :  that  the  prohibition  of  for¬ 
eign  commodities  must  conduce  to  national 
wealth,  because  England  has  flourished  under 
it.  or  because  countries  in  general  which  have 
adopted  it  have  flourished  ;  that  our  laws,  or 
our  internal  administration,  or  our  constitu¬ 
tion,  are  excellent  for  a  similar  reason  ;  and 
the  eternal  arguments  from  historical  examples, 
from  Athens  or  Rome,  from  th«  fires  in  Smith- 
field  or  the  French  Revolution.  I  will  not 
waste  time  in  contending  against  modes  of  ar¬ 
gumentation  which  no  person,  with  the  small¬ 
est  practice  in  estimating  evidence,  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  betrayed  into  ;  which  draw  conclu¬ 
sions  of  general  appreciation  from  a  single  un¬ 
analysed  instance,  or  arbitrarily  refer  an  effect 
to  some  one  among  its  antecedents,  without 
any  process  of  elimination  or  comparison  of 
instances.  Logic,  p.  458-9. 

I  call  this  fallacy  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  modern  politics  because  it 
is  the  readiest  tool  of  demagogues,  and 
to  the  popular  eye  the  most  attractive 
because  the  easiest  solution  of  pending 
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troubles.  The  most  effective  argument 
of  the  American  protectionists  is,  that 
as  the  United  States  have  prospered 
under  protection,  the  tariff  must  be  the 
one  cause  of  the  prosperity  ;  that  as  Ire¬ 
land  and  Turkey  are  poor  under  free 
trade,  their  condition  shows  the  danger 
of  throwing  open  home  markets  to  for* 
eign  producers.  So,  also,  we  are  now 
afflicted  with  tons  of  useless  silver  coin 
owing  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  our  recovery  from  the  crisis  of 
1873  was  simply  and  solely  the  demo¬ 
netisation  of  silver  in  the  same  year. 
France  and  Spain  and  the  Spanish- 
American  Republics,  says  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  have  popular  governments — that 
is,  parliaments  elected  by  a  widely  ex¬ 
tended  suffrage.  But  they  have  also 
frequent  rebellions  :  therefore  Popular 
Government  is  both  unstable,  and  the 
cause  of  its  instability.  It  may  be  that 
Popular  Government  in  a  given  country 
is  fragile,  but  surely  we  are  not  justified 
in  assuming  that  the  character,  the  re¬ 
ligion,  the  culture,  the  manners,  the  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  material  surroundings  of 
the  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
security  of  their  political  institutions  ; 
or  that,  in  considering  whether  a  new 
form  of  government  will  suit  them,  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  ask  how  they  got 
on  under  the  old  one  ;  whether,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  French  were  happy  and  con¬ 
tent  under  absolute  monarchy,  and  the 
Spanish- Americans  peaceful  and  indus¬ 
trious  under  the  Viceroys  and  the 
Bishops. 

So  completely  does  Sir  Henry  Maine 
commit  himself  to  the  Chemical  Method 
that  he  boldly  declares  that  “  the  infer¬ 
ences  which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
stability  of  the  government  of  the  U nited 
States  are  much  weakened,  if  not  de¬ 
stroyed,  by  the  remarkable  spectacle 
furnished  by  the  numerous  Republics 
set  up  from  the  Mexican  border-line  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.”  He  notices, 
it  is  true,  the  objection  to  his  theory 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Spanish-American  Republics  are 
to  a  great  extent  of  Indian  blood  and 
have  been  trained  in  Roman  Catholicism, 
but  he  gets  over  it  by  announcing  that 
”  such  arguments  would  be  intelligible 
if  they  were  used  by  persons  who  main¬ 
tain  that  a  highly  special  and  exceptional 
political  education  is  essential  to  the 


successful  practice  of  Popular  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  proceed  from  those  who 
believe  that  there  is  at  least  a  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  everywhere.” 

But  why  must  this  argument  be  used 
only  by  persons  who  believe  that  a  highly 
specialised  and  exceptional  political  ed¬ 
ucation  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
practice  of  Popular  Government  ?  Why 
is  it  not  good  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  believe  simply  that  Indian  blood 
and  Roman  Catholic  training  are  serious 
obstacles  to  the  practice  of  Popular  Gov¬ 
ernment  ?  Why  may  it  not  be  used 
by  those  who  believe  that  the  United  ^ 
States  Government  is  largely  indebted 
for  its  stability,  not  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  have  had  a  highly 
special  and  exceptional  political  edu¬ 
cation,  but  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
mainly  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  have 
been  trained  in  Protestantism  ?  And 
why,  in  the  name  of  .\ristotle,  is  an 
argument  made  unintelligible  by  the  fact 
that  some  of  those  who  use  it  also  use 
other  arguments  which  are  feeble  ? 
Surely,  if  I  sometimes  reason  priori 
about  politics,  that  does  not  make  'my 
inductive  reasoning  worthless. 

For  my  part,  I  think  the  example  of 
the  United  States  all  important,  even 
from  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  point  of  view, 
for  they  are  the  one  country  in  the  world 
in  which  Popular  Government,  as  he 
defines  it,  really  exists.  They  are  the 
one  country,  that  is  to  say,  governed  by 
universal  suffrage  in  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  voters  have  a  realising  sense 
of  the  fact  that  the  government  is  their 
servant  and  not  their  master,  and  that 
it  exists  simply  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of 
the  “  plain  people  ”  who  compose  the 
bulk  of  the  community,  and  not  those 
of  a  small  but  more  cultivated  and  more 
enlightened  class ;  a  government,  in 
short,  as  Lincoln  expressed  it,  ”  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.” 
It  may  be  that  their  example  is  some¬ 
times  cited  by  disputants  whom  con¬ 
sistency  or  some  other  obligation  forbids 
to  cite  it.  It  may  be,  too,  that  infer¬ 
ences  drawn  from  it  would  not  be  good 
against  every  assailant  of  Popular  Gov¬ 
ernment  ;  but  as  against  Sir  Henry  Maine 
they  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  good  in  any¬ 
body’s  hands.  He  is,  in  fact,  estopped 
by  his  refusal  to  take  into  account  any- 
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thinj^  but  the  instability  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  France  and  Spain  and  the  South 
American  Republics,  from  taking  into 
account  anything  but  the  stability  of  the 
government  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  Chemical  Method  be 
good  for  one,  it  is  good  for  the  other. 

Sir  Henry  Maine’s  manner  of  elucidat¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  universal  suffrage  con¬ 
trolled  by  wirepullers  on  social  and 
intellectual  progress  is  even  more  remark¬ 
able  than  his  manner  of  proving  the 
fragility  of  Popular  Government.  He 
says  : — 

Such  a  suffrage  (a  widely  extended  and  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage)  is  commonly  associated  with 
Radicalism  ;  no  doubt  amid  its  most  certain 
effects  would  be  the  extensive  destruction  of 
the  existing  institutions  ;  but  the  chances  are 
that  in  the  long  run  it  would  produce  a  mis¬ 
chievous  form  of  Conservatism,  and  drug  so¬ 
ciety  with  a  potion  compared  with  which  Eldo- 
nine  would  be  a  salutary  draught.  For  to 
what  end,  towards  what  ideal  state,  is  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  stamping  upon  law  the  average  opinion 
of  an  entire  community  directed  ?  The  end 
arrived  at  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  which  attributes  a  similar 
sacredness  to  the  average  opinion  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world.  "  Quod  semper,  quod  ubique, 
quod  ab  omnibus"  was  the  canon  of  Vincent  of 
Lerins.  “  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum" 
were  the  words  which  rang  in  the  ears  of  New¬ 
man  and  produced  such  marvellous  effects  on 
him.  But  did  any  one  in  his  senses  ever  sup¬ 
pose  that  these  were  maxims  of  progress  ?  The 
principles  of  legislation  at  which  they  point 
would  put  an  end  to  all  social  and  political  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  arrest  everything  which  has  ever 
been  associated  with  Liberalism.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  satisfy  any  competently  in¬ 
structed  person  that  this  is  not  too  broad  a 
proposition.  Let  him  turn  over  in  his  mind 
the  great  epcKhs  of  scientific  invention  and 
social  change  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  consider  what  would  have  occurred  if  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  had  been  established  at  any  one 
of  them.  Universal  suffrage  which  to-day  ex¬ 
cludes  free-trade  from  the  United  States  would 
certainly  have  prohibited  the  spinning-jenny 
and  the  power-loom.  It  would  certainly  have 
forbidden  the  thrashing-machine.  It  would 
have  forbidden  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
Calendar!  and  would  have  restored  the  Stuarts 
(p.  3«>)- 

A  few  sentences  before  this  he  has  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  world  has  had  only 
a  very  brief  experience  of  wide  suffrage 
— that  is,  about  fifty  years  in  the  United 
States  and  about  twenty  in  France — but, 
brief  as  it  is,  it  ought  to  have  furnished 
him  with  specific  instances  in  support 
of  this  very  dark  view  of  the  future  of 
West  European  society.  He  was  able 
to  infer  from  the  example  of  France  and 


Spain  and  the  Spanish-American  Re¬ 
publics  that  Popular  Government  would 
be  fragile.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  infer  from  the  same 
source  that  it  would  be  hostile  to  civili¬ 
sation.  Strange  to  say,  however,  cn 
this  point  he  does  not  argue  ;  he  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  prophesying,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  commonplaces  of  rhetoric  that 
you  cannot  refute  a  prophet.  Peihaps 
it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  he 
guesses,  using  the  word  in  its  English 
rather  than  in  its  American  sense.  For 
what  other  name  can  we  give  to  an  as¬ 
sertion  that  “  the  chances  are”  that,  if 
a  certain  thing  had  happened  long  be¬ 
fore  it  did  happen,  a  certain  other  thing 
would  have  happened,  which,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  has  never  happened  at  all  ? 
In  no  place  has  universal  suffrage  ”  put 
an  end  to  all  social  and  political  activi¬ 
ties  or  arrested  everything  which  has 
been  associated  with  Liberalism.”  In 
no  place  has  it  ever  shown  a  tendency 
to  do  so.  In  no  place  has  it  ever  done 
anything  like  prohibiting  a  spinning- 
jenny  or  the  power-loom  or  the  thrash¬ 
ing-machine,  or  preventing  the  adoption 
of  the  Gregorian  Calendar.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Sir  Henry  Maine  makes  the  ex¬ 
tremely  broad  proposition  that  it  would 
have  done  so  had  it  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  I  have  searched  as  carefully  as  I 
can  for  the  basis  of  these  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  deductions.  As  well  as  I  can 
make  out,  it  consists  simply  in  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  in  a  democratic  community  the 
embodiment  of  public  opinion  in  legis¬ 
lation  would  result  in  giving  the  law  the 
sanctity  which  in  the  Catholic  Church 
is  attributed  to  the  consensus  of  the 
Christian  world  on  points  of  doctrine. 
This  is  certainly  the  priori  method, 
with  a  vengeance.  Admitting  it  to  be 
true  that  the  general  opinion  embodied 
in  a  statute  would  give  the  statute  in 
democratic  eyes  the  sacredness  of  a 
Catholic  dogma,  whence  do  we  draw 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  also  have 
the  permanence  of  a  dogma  ? 

There  is,  in  fact,  just  enough  evidence  to 
show  (Sir  Henry  Maine  says)  that  even  now 
there  is  a  marked  antagonism  between  demo¬ 
cratic  opinion  and  scientific  truth  applied  to 
human  societies.  The  central  seat  in  all  politi¬ 
cal  economy  was  from  the  first  occupied  by  the 
Theory  of  Population.  This  theory  has  now 
been  generalised  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  and,  stated  as  the  principle  of  the  sur- 
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vival  of  the  fittest,  it  has  become  the  central 
truth  of  all  biological  science.  Yet  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  disliked  by  the  multitude  and  thrust  into 
the  background  by  those  whom  the  multitude 
permits  to  lead  it.  It  has  long  been  intensely 
unpopular  in  France  and  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  among  ourselves  proposals  for  re¬ 
cognising  it  through  the  relief  of  distress  by 
emigration  are  visibly  being  supplanted  by 
schemes  founded  on  the  assumption  that, 
through  legislative  experiments  on  society,  a 
given  space  of  laud  may  always  be  made  to 
support  in  comfort  the  population  which  from 
historical  causes  has  come  to  be  settled  on  it 
(P-  37). 

As  “  just  enough  evidence"  to  show 
that  there  is  even  now  “a  maiked  an¬ 
tagonism  between  democratic  opinion 
and  scientific  truth  as  applied  to  human 
societies,"  the  above  is  very  remarkable. 
I  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  suivival  of 
the  fittest  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  met 
w’ith  even  fiercer  opposition  from  the 
religious  w’cll-to-do  middle  class  and 
from  the  clergy  than  from  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  "  multitude."  But  it  is  a  doctrine 
which  must  needs  be  unpopular — if  un¬ 
popular  means  disagreeable — with  all 
but  the  very  successful,  that  is,  with  the 
great  majority  of  the  human  race.  The 
survival  of  the  fittest  has  ever  been  and 
must  ever  be  an  odious  sight  to  the  unfit 
or  the  less  fit,  who  see  that  they  cannot 
survive.  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  reproach, 
that  they  do  not  accept  it  cheerfully, 
reminds  one  of  Frederick  the  Great’s 
sivage  reproof  to  his  flying  troops, 
"  Hundc,  wollte  ihr  ewig  leben  ?’’  In 
asking  the  multitude  to  take  to  it  kindly. 
Sir  Henry  asks  something  which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  be>ond  human  powers.  There 
is  no  doctrine  with  which  the  race  is 
mjre  familiar  in  practice  than  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  strongest  must  have  the 
b;st  of  it,  which  is  really  Darwin’s  doc¬ 
trine  expressed  in  terms  of  politics. 
Tiie  progress  of  civilisation  under  all 
forms  of  government  has  consisted  sim¬ 
ply  in  making  such  changes  in  the  en¬ 
vironment  of  the  multitude  as  will  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  the  fittest.  That 
it  has  been  well  to  strive  lor  this  end  ; 
that  it  has  been  well  to  try  to  make  a 
country  like  England  a  place  in  which 
twenty-eight  millions  can  dwell  in  com¬ 
fort  on  soil  which  seventy  years  ago  only 
supported  ten  millions  in  comparative 
misery,  has  been  for  ages  the  opinion  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  under  the  old 
monarchies.  Possibly  they  were  wrong. 


Possibly  it  ought  to  have  been  the  policy 
of  rulers  not  only  to  see  that  the  fittest 
survived,  but  that  their  number  was 
kept  down.  But  is  it  not  asking  too 
much  of  the  multitude  to  ask  them  to 
take  a  totally  new  view  of  the  conditions 
of  man’s  struggle  with  nature  ?  The 
great  aim  of  the  political  art  has  hitherto 
been  to  protect  man  in  some  degree 
from  the  remorseless  working  of  the  laws 
of  the  physical  universe,  to  save  him 
from  cold,  from  heat,  from  savage 
beasts,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the 
earth  to  yield  him  her  fruits  and  the  sea 
its  fish.  All  its  successes  have  to  some 
extent  increased  the  number  of  the  fit¬ 
test,  It  has  tilled  West  Europe  with  a 
population  which  conservative  observers 
like  Sir  Henry  Maine  two  centuries  ago 
would  certainly  have  declared  it  inca¬ 
pable  of  maintaining.  Can  we  possibly 
expect  Democracy  to  give  up  the  game 
as  soon  as  it  comes  into  power,  and  bid 
the  weaklings  of  the  race  prepare  for 
extinction  ?  Emigration,  which  he  treats 
as  an  acceptance  of  the  Darwinian  doc¬ 
trine,  is,  of  course,  in  reality  simply  a 
transfer  of  the  struggle  for  survival  to 
another  arena.  The  law  of  population 
works  everywhere,  and  with  increasing 
severity,  other  things  being  equal,  as  the 
population  increases.  Sending  the  unfit 
to  New  Zealand  or  Dakota  is  not  a  whit 
more  scientific  than  sending  them  to  till 
English  moors.  There  is  no  escape  for* 
them  anywhere  from  the  battle  with  the 
fittest  ;  but  any  abandonment  of  the 
effort  to  protract  their  existence  and 
make  it  more  tolerable  would  mean  the 
stoppage  of  civilization  itself.  Democ¬ 
racy  may  make  mistakes  in  this  work, 
and  may  attempt  more  than  it  can  ac¬ 
complish,  but  energy  in  the  work  and 
devotion  to  it  is  after  all  what  distin¬ 
guishes  a  civilised  community  from  a 
savage  one.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  the  bulk  of  the  race  should  fold  its 
arms  in  the  presence  of  the  theory  of 
population  than  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  fact  of  mortality.  How  many 
people  a  given  piece  of  land  will  main¬ 
tain  and  comfort,  whether  only  the  num¬ 
ber  settled  on  it  by  "  historical  causes’’ 
or  a  larger  one,  is  something  which  can 
be  only  ascertained  by  intelligent  ex-, 
periment.  All  causes,  too,  which  settle 
a  man  on  a  farm  become  "  historical  ’’ 
after  a  while  ;  but  whether  it  is  well  for 
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him  to  remain  there  is  something  only 
to  be  learned  by  experience.  The  the¬ 
ory  of  population  does  not  necessarily 
prescribe  emigration  when  people  begin 
to  And  it  hard  to  get  a  living  off  the 
land  on  which  they  were  bom,  or  on 
which  they  have  settled,  but  it  does  pre¬ 
scribe  better  modes  of  cultivation  and 
smaller  families. 

1  am  not  prepared  to  argue  that  demo¬ 
cratic  societies  will  always  accept  the 
conclusions  of  science  with  meekness 
and  submission.  One  sees,  I  admit,  in 
our  own  time  a  good  deal  to  warrant  the 
fear  that  democratic  ignorance  will  fight 
unpleasant  and  inconvenient  truths  w'ith 
the  pertinacity  with  which  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  ignorance  has  always 
fought  them  ;  and  that  they  will  have  to 
owe  their  triumph  in  the  future,,  as  they 
have  owed  it  in  the  past,  not  to  any 
particular  distribution  of  fhe  political 
sovereignty,  but  to  the  intellectual  im¬ 
pulse  which  has  carried  the  race  out  of 
the  woods  and  the  caves,  and  given  it  its 
great  discoverers  and  inventors. 

But  I  am  very  curious  to  know  why 
Sir  Henry  Maine  should  have  over¬ 
looked  the  experience  of  the  only  really 
democratic  community  now  existing, 
that  of  the  Northern  States  of  the 
American  Union,  on  this  point.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  never  has  been  any 
society  in  which  new  discoveries  and 
inventions  and  new  theories  of  the  art  of 
living  have  been  received  with  so  much 
readiness  as  in  these  States  ;  and  they 
are  the  countries  in  which  the  dominat¬ 
ing  opinion  is  most  distinctly  that  of  the 
multitude,  in  which  legislation  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  embodies  both  the  prejudices  and 
weaknesses  of  the  multitude,  and  in 
which  there  _  is  least  respect  for  au¬ 
thority.  I  think  1  might  safely  appeal 
to  American  men  of  science  to  say 
whether  they  do  not  suffer  in  reputation 
and  influence  with  the  people,  for  not 
making  more  and  greater  calls  on  their 
faith  or  credulity  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
for  their  slowness  rather  than  for  their 
haste  in  making  and  accepting  discove¬ 
ries.  The  fertility  of  Americans  in  in¬ 
ventions — that  is,  in  the  production  of 
new  machines  and  new  processes — great 
as  it  is,  is  not  so  remarkable  as  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  people  receive 
them  and  use  them.  The  large  number 
of  medical  quacks  who  infest  the  coun- 
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try,  and  their  great  success  in  the  sale 
of  their  nostrums — the  like  of  which  I 
think  can  be  seen  nowhere  else — is  un¬ 
doubtedly  due  to  a  sort  of  impatience 
with  the  caution  and  want  of  enterprise 
of  the  regular  practitioneis.  The  kind 
of  fame  which  came  to  Edison  after  he 
had  made  some  improvements  in  the 
electric  light  and  invented  the  phono¬ 
graph  was  a  very  good  illustration  of  the 
respect  of  American  people  for  the  novel 
and  the  marvellous.  For  a  good  while 
he  was  hailed  as  a  man  to  whom  any 
problem  in  physics  would  be  simple,  and 
he  was  consulted  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  which  he  had  given  no  atten¬ 
tion,  such  as  the  means  of  diminishing 
the  noise  of  the  trains  on  the  elevated 
railroads  in  the  streets  of  this  city.  In 
fact,  for  a  year  or  two,  he  held  the  posi¬ 
tion — doubtless  to  his  own  amusement 
— of  a  “  medicine  man,”  to  whom  any 
mystery  was  easy. 

Are  there,  then,  no  signs  in  this 
American  democracy  of  tendencies  in 
the  direction  which  Sir  Henry  Maine 
predicts  or  guesses  at — that  is,  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  people  from  the 
control  or  influence  of  science,  or  sci¬ 
entific  men,  or  of  a  disposition  to  go 
back  to  the  rule  of  thumb  in  the  art  of 
living  ?  As  I  am  not  posing  here  as  a 
champion  of  Popular  Government,  or 
indeed  as  anything  but  a  humble  in¬ 
quirer  into  the  reasons  why  Sir  Henry 
Maine  wrote  his  book,  I  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  answering  this  question  with 
candor  and  explicitness 

No  observer  of  American  politics  can 
deny  that,  with  regard  to  matters  which 
can  become  the  subject  of  legislation, 
the  American  voter  listens  with  extreme 
impatience  to  anything  which  has  the 
air  of  instruction  ;  but  the  reason  is  to 
be  found  not  in  his  dislike  of  instruction 
so  much  as  his  dislike  in  the  political 
field  of  anything  which  savors  of  superi¬ 
ority.  The  passion  for  equality  is  one 
of  the  very  strongest  influences  in  Amer¬ 
ican  politics.  This  is  so  fully  recog¬ 
nized  now  by  politicians  that  self-depre¬ 
ciation,  even  in  the  matter  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  has  become  one  of  the  ways  of 
commending  one’s  self  to  the  multitude, 
which  even  the  foremost  men  of  both 
parties  do  not  disdain.  In  talking  on 
such  subjects  as  the  currency,  w’ith  a 
view  of  enlightening  the  people,  skilful 
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orators  are  very  careful  to  repudiate  all 
pretence  of  knowing  anything  more 
about  the  matter  than  their  hearers. 
The  speech  is  made  to  wear  as  far  as 
possible  the  appearance  of  being  simply 
a  reproduction  of  things  with  which  the 
audience  is  just  as  familiar  as  the 
speaker.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a 
slump  orator  than  an  air  of  superior  wis¬ 
dom  on  any  subject.  He  has,  if  he 
means  to  persuade,  to  keep  carefully,  in 
outward  seeming  at  all  events,  on  the 
same  intellectual  level  as  those  whom 
he  is  addressing.  Orators  of  a  dema¬ 
gogic  turn,  of  course,  push  this  caution 
to  its  extreme,  and  often  affect  igno¬ 
rance,  and  boast  of  the  smallness  of  the 
educational  opportunities  enjoyed  by 
them  in  their  youth,  and  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  they  had  in  acquiring  even  the 
little  they  know.  There  is  nothing,  in 
fact,  people  are  less  willing  to  tolerate 
in  a  man  who  seeks  office  at  their  hands 
than  any  sign  that  he  does  not  consider 
himself  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  as 
the  bulk  of  the  voters — that  either  birth, 
or  fortune,  or  education  has  taken  him 
out  of  sympathy  with  them,  or  caused 
him,  in  any  sense,  to  look  down  on 
them. 

That  this  has  a  tendency  to  make 
political  speaking  in  this  country,  espe¬ 
cially  of  late  years,  remarkably  unin- 
structive,  uninteresting,  and  a  poor  ed¬ 
ucational  agency,  there  is  no  denying. 
Anyone  who  judged  of  the  capacity  and 
intelligence  of  the  American  voters  by 
the  pabulum  supplied  to  them  on  the 
stump  would  certainly  be  excusable  in 
taking  a  dark  view  of  the  future  of 
American  democracy. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  all  matters  within  the  field  of 
politics  the  new  democracy  is  extremely 
sensitive  about  any  doubts  of  its  com¬ 
petency.  It  will  not  suffer  any  ques¬ 
tion,  or  sign  of  question,  of  its  full  ca¬ 
pacity  to  deal  with  any  matter  which 
calls  for  legislation.  It  is  ready  enough 
to  base  legislation  on  investigations  and 
reports  ;  but  there  must  be  investiga¬ 
tions  and  reports  made  in  its  name  and 
by  its  authority  through  what  it  calls 

practical  men”  as  distinguished  from 
scientific  or  professorial  men.  By  prac¬ 
tical  men,  it  means  men  engaged  in  some 
industrial  or  money-making  pursuit,  like 
the  bulk  of  the  community,  and  making 


no  pretence  to  book-learning  or  theoret¬ 
ical  knowledge.  What  men  of  this 
class,  who  have  succeeded  irl  business, 
say  on  any  subject  calling  for  political 
action,  counts  for  much  more  in  the 
United  States  with  the  voters  than  what 
specialists  or  learned  men  say.  There 
is,  in  fact,  an  inordinate  respect  for  the 
opinions  on  all  subjects  of  ‘‘  successful 
business  men” — that  is,  men  who  from 
small  beginnings  have  made  fortunes  by 
their  own  exertions.  But  this  is  not 
more  wonderful  in  an  industrial  com¬ 
munity  than  the  reverence  in  a  military 
community  for  a  great  soldier — than  the 
prolonged  belief  in  England,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  political  wisdom  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  for  many  years  after 
Waterloo. 

With  matters  of  a  quasi-scientific 
kind,  like  the  tariff,  for  instance,  or  the 
currency,  on  which  the  opinions  of 
theorists  are  extremely  important  and 
”  practical  men”  very  likely  to  be  ut¬ 
terly  wrong,  this  habit  of  excluding  sci¬ 
ence  from  all,  say  in  the  political  arena, 
is  undoubtedly  very  unfortunate.  But 
it  does  not  have  the  effect  that  Sir  Henry 
Maine  would  expect  from  it.  It  some¬ 
times  leads  to  the  embodiment  in  legis¬ 
lation  of  gross  errors  and  delusions,  but 
it  never  leads  to  the  conversion  of  an 
error  or  delusion  into  a  sacred  dogma. 
It  leads  to  costly  and  useless  experi¬ 
mentation  and  to  the  trial  of  schemes 
which  have  failed  a  hundred  times  be¬ 
fore  in  other  places  and  ages.  It  is  rare, 
indeed,  that  an  economic  or  other  fallacy 
connected  with  legislation,  which  has 
once  taken  hold  of  the  popular  mind  in 
this  country,  can  be  overthrown  by  the 
attacks  of  authority  or  of  historical  ex¬ 
perience.  In  fact,  the  intervention  of 
the  professors  to  expose  it  is  very  apt  to 
hasten  its  conversion  into  law,  if  only 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  literary 
men  that  they  must  not  meddle  in  poli¬ 
tics. 

But  the  experiment  once  tried,  there 
is  nothing  anywhere  like*  the  readiness 
of  the  public  here  to  acknowledge  fail¬ 
ure  in  the  frankest  way.  The  orators 
and  editors  go  through  the  process  of 
”  owning  up,”  with  extraordinary,  and 
some  might  say  cynical,  cheerfulness. 
Some  of  the  most  furious  newspaper  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Bland's  Silver  Bill  are  now 
its  most  strenuous  opponents.  Every- 
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thing  which  the  theorists  predicted  of  its 
working  has  come  to  pass,  but  it  would 
never  have  done  to  allow  theorists  to 
suppose  that  their  talk  would  turn  the 
people  from  its  purpose  or  influence 
law-making.  In  truth,  that  most  marked 
characteristic  of  the  American  commer¬ 
cial  character — its  readiness  to  abandon 
things  which  do  not  pay,  and  its  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  spend  any  time  crying  over 
spilt  milk — shows  itself  just  as  prom¬ 
inently  in  politics  as  in  business.  There 
is  not  the  smallest  sign  of  the  bigoted 
conservatism  which  Sir  Henry  Maine 
looks  for.  The  legislative  history  of 
every  State  in  the  Union  is  full  of  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  people’s  openness  to  con¬ 
viction,  provided  the  conviction  be 
wrought  by  processes  which  they  can  un¬ 
derstand.  Nothing  is  sacred  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  nothing  elicits  so  much  ridicule 
as  an  attempt  to  put  anything  or  any 
person  into  the  category  of  the  un¬ 
changeable  or  unapproachable. 

But,  outside  of  politics,  authority  oc¬ 
cupies  a  very  different  place.  The  sci¬ 
entific  or  literary  man  who  addresses  the 
people  without  any  design  of  directly  in¬ 
fluencing  their  political  action,  or  mak¬ 
ing  his  opinions  felt  in  legislation,  no¬ 
where  receives  a  more  attentive  hearing. 
The  success  of  instructive  lectures  in 
this  country,  though  greater  some  years 
ago  than  now,  is  still  greater  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  the  world.  Scientific  men, 
working  in  their  own  fields,  are  nowhere 
so  widely  known  and  respected  by  the 
masses.  I  do  not  need  to  speak  of  the 
wide  diffusion  in  the  United  States  of 
the  reading  habit.  A  large  proportion 
of  it — by  far  too  large  a  portion  of  it 
perhaps — is  devoted  to  newspapers, 
which  have  their  bad  side,  on  which  I 
will  not  dwell  here.  But  they  have  one 
effect  which  makes  any  growth  of  igno¬ 
rant  conservatism,  or  any  barbarous  dis¬ 
like  of  novelty,  simply  impossible.  They 
fill  every  corner  of  the  land  with  some 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  every¬ 
where  else.  They  tell  the  people  some¬ 
thing  about  every  famous  man  in  the 
world,  and  about  the  things  which  have 
made  him  famous.  They  familiarize 
them  with  every  new  idea  or  discovery. 
They,  in  short,  prevent  mental  stagna¬ 
tion.  By  keeping  people  curious  about 
the  world  outside  their  village,  they 
keep  them  in  a  state  of  mental  receptivity. 


I  might  illustrate  these  things  at  con¬ 
siderable  length,  if  I  had  not  taken  up 
so  much  space.  But  1  shall,  in  closing, 
point  out  that  one  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  s 
examples  of  popular  bigotry — the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  United  States  to  free  trade 
— shows  a  singular  ignorance  of  the  ex¬ 
act  nature  of  the  tariff  controversy  in 
this  country.  The  tariff  is  not  a  purely 
fiscal  question  here,  and  for  that  reason 
the  difficulty  of  getting  Americans  to 
take  a  scientific  view  of  it  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

In  the  first  place,  the  possession  of  a 
continent  containing  nearly  every  variety 
of  soil,  climate  and  product  greatly  di¬ 
minishes  the  force  with  which  the  free- 
trade  doctrine,  that  trade  consists  in  the 
interchange  of  the  results  of  special 
natural  advantages,  strikes  the  American 
mind.  No  other  country  can  say  that  it 
finds  within  its  own  borders  the  means, 
as  far  as  soil  and  climate  are  concerned, 
of  producing  nearly  everything  it  buys 
from  foreigners.  In  the  next  place,  the 
prohibition  of  Customs  duties  between 
the  States  has  given  a  larger  area  to  free 
trade  here  than  exists  anywhere  else, 
and  has  thus  in  a  remarkable  degree 
lessened  the  pinch  of  protection.  Last¬ 
ly,  the  enormous  immigration — nearly  a 
million  a  year — of  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers,  in  the  very  prime  of  lif.;,  is  con¬ 
stantly  making  new  markets,  which  for 
many  years  postponed  the  glut  which  is 
now  putting  the  high  tariff  in  so  much 
peril.  The  effect  of  this,  in  impeding 
the  free-trade  agitation,  has  been  very 
like  the  effect  of  opening  a  small  foreign 
State  every  year  to  American  goods.  In 
short,  anybody  who  imagines  that  the 
free-trade  argument  presents  itself  to  the 
American  voter  in  the  neat  compact 
shape  in  which  Cobden  and  Bright  were 
able  to  offer  it  to  the  British  public  in 
1846,  or  in  which  Fawcett  was  able  to 
offer  it  in  1880,  is  greatly  mistaken. 
The  American  voter,  though  much  de¬ 
luded  about  the  tariff,  is  not  deluded  to 
the  same  degree  or  in  the  same  way  as 
the  British  fair-trader.  He  has  never 
had  the  notion  that,  as  people  say  here, 
he  could  lift  himself  by  his  own  boot¬ 
straps,  or  make  money  by  swapping  jack- 
knives.  •  His  vast  reserve  of  waste  lands 
has  always  been  in  his  mind,  something 
for  a  tariff  to  work  on  which  no  other 
nation  possessed. — Nineteenth  Century. 
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THE  IRISH  DIFFICULTY:  A  DIALOGUE  OF  DREAMLAND. 

BY  GEORGE  CARLESS  SWAYNE. 


Persons. 

Mr.  Gladstone. 

Cardinal  Richelieu. 

Scene. — Hawarden.  A  hot  day.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  discovered  lying  by  the 
side  of  a  tree  which  he  has  nearly 
felled,  his  axe  by  his  side,  and  a  copy  of 
Horace  in  his  hand. 

Gladstone  {quotes) — 

“  Me  truncus  illapsus  cercbro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 
Dextia  levasset,  Mercurialium 
Custos  virorum.” 

Am  1  a  mercurial  man  ?  Well,  I 
don’t  think  the  tree,  when  it  does  come 
down,  will  fall  on  this  side.  If  it  did,  it 
would  put  me  out  of  misery.  Horace 
seems  to  have  had  his  tree  very  much 
on  his  brain  ;  I  have  Parnell,  which  is 
worse.  I  am  at  my  wits’  end  to  know 
what  1  shall  do  with  that  fellow.  They 
call  him  “  the  uncrowned  king  of  Ire¬ 
land.”  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  a  sad 
mess  of  it  by  enfranchising  the  democ¬ 
racy  ;  but  I  am  tired  to  death.  Mr. 
Bass  is  my  truest  supporter  after  all. 
“  Bassum  Threicia  vincat  amystide.  ” 
[  Opens  a  pint  bottle  of  beer,  gulps  it,  and 
then  sleeps. 

Enter  the  shade  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.] 

Who  is  this  ?  A  Church  dignitary  in 
full  canonicals  !  It  can’t  be  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Westminster — I  mean  Car¬ 
dinal  Manning,  more  legally. 

Richelieu.  No,  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  am 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  Prime  Minister  of 
Louis  the  Thirteenth  of  France,  very 
much  at  your  service.  I  heard  you 
were  in  trouble,  and  being  a  fellow-states¬ 
man,  took  French  leave  from  Elysium 
to  see  if  I  could  not  give  you  some  ad¬ 
vice  founded  on  long  experience. 

Glad.  How  did  you  get  to  Elysium  ? 
I  thought  you  were  anything  but  a  cleri¬ 
cal  character. 

Rich.  1  was  a  great  and  successful 
ruler  of  men  ;  you, — well,  you  read  the 
lessons  very  well  in  church.  What  have 
you  done  as  a  statesman  ? 

Glad.  I  helped  Italy  to  become  a  na¬ 
tion  ;  I  gave  back  the  Ionian  Islands  to 


Greece,  and  got  the  Powers  to  give  her 
Thessaly,  with  ultimate  hope  of  Mace¬ 
donia,  Epirus,  Crete,  and  the  other 
islands. 

Rich.  Very  well  for  Greece  and  Italy, 
but  what  about  England — Great  Britain, 

I  should  say  ? 

Glad.  I  reduced  the  duty  on  French 
wine — 

Rich.  A  good  thing  for  our  wine¬ 
growers,  but  a  pearl  before  swine.  Your 
people  don’t  thank  you  for  it,  for  they 
will  not  understand  what  wine  is.  By 
encouraging  adulteration  they  demoral¬ 
ize  our  merchants.  Why  !  You  your¬ 
self  drink  Bass. 

Glad.  Because  Bass  supports  me  both 
physically  and  politically. 

Rich.  Greece,  Italy,  and  France  ! 
Well,  I  grant  you  have  done  something 
for  them  ;  but  what  have  you  done  for 
your  own  country  ? 

Glad.  I  have  given  votes  to  more  than 
two  millions  of  new  electors. 

Rich.  Votes  are  nothing  more  than 
tf  ijjmi — “  stones,”  not  bread.  Electors 
are  “mostly  fools,”  as  your  Carlyle 
said.  That  applies  to  the  old  lot.  As 
for  the  new,  many  of  them  don’t  know 
their  right  hand  from  their  left,  far  less 
the  diflerence  between  Liberals  and 
Conservatives.  Some  cannot  sign  their 
names,  but  make  a  cross  instead. 

Glad.  You,  as  a  Cardinal,  ought  not 
to  object  to  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The 
illiterate  voter  was  the  doing  of  the 
Tories.  When  I  played  against  Bea- 
consheld,  he  had  an  ugly  habit  of  trump¬ 
ing  all  my  best  cards  ;  and  he  always 
made  me  play  out  my  hand  faster  than 
I  intended.  Parnell  stood  by  watching 
the  game,  guessing  that  the  party  which 
lost  w'ould  apply  to  him  for  a  loan,  and 
only  bent  on  lending  at  ruinous  inter¬ 
est.  1  see  his  ganie,  now  I  am  cleaned 
out  ;  but  I  fear  I  can’t  play  any  more 
without  his  assistance. 

Rich.  Why  not  stop  ?  Parnell  only 
w’ants  to  ruin  both  sides.  F'orswear 
cards,  and  put  ilp  with  your  losses. 
But  truce  to  metaphor.  Has  not  Salis¬ 
bury,  who  took  Beaconsheld’s  place, 
paid  you  a  delicate  compliment  by 
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adopting  in  great  measure  your  Eastern 
policy,  and  that  without  insulting  either 
Austria  or  Turkey  ?  You  might  now  be 
satisfied  with  criticism,  eschewing  open 
opposition.  Why  not  go  up  to  the 
Lords,  and  repose  on  your  laurels  ? 

Glad.  I  thought  you  seemed  inclined 
to  deny  me  any. 

Rich.  By  no  means.  You  have  done 
something  for  Italy  and  Greece,  and 
something,  too,  for  French  trade — al¬ 
though  that  ungrateful  nation  still  sticks 
to  Protection  ;  and  then  you  must  have 
made  yourself  a  favorite,  or  you  would 
not  have  been  called  “  the  People’s 
William”  and  “  the  Grand  Old  Man.” 
But  to  my  mind  you  have  not  yet  proved 
that  you  have  done  much  for  Great 
Britain. 

Glad.  But  for  Ireland  surely.  I  dis¬ 
established  the  Irish  Church. 

Rich.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  please 
neither  its  friends  nor  it^  enemies.  If 
English  and  Scotch  bigotry  could  not 
allow  you  to  establish  as  sister  Churches 
the  Catholic  and  Presbyterian  bodies, 
you  might  have  left  that  business  alone. 
The  Irish  Church  was  no  real  grievance, 
as  its  revenues  did  not  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  but  it  served  as 
a  cry  for  the  party  of  anarchy.  I  never 
heard  but  of  one  real  grievance  which 
Ireland  had,  which  it  shared  with  Plng- 
land,  and  that  was  the  denial  of  civic 
rights  to  Roman  Catholics  ;  but  even 
this,  in  the  first  instance,  was  a  rough 
and  ready  measure  of  retaliation  for  re¬ 
bellion.  This  grievance  had  been  re¬ 
moved  before  your  time  by  an  Irishman 
of  some  note,  Arthur  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  whom  it  is  a  shame  to  speak  of  in 
the  same  breath  with  Mr.  Parnell,  whose 
Irish  origin  certainly  ought  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated,  before  he  claims  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  Ireland. 

Glad.  I  guaranteed  the  tenants  of  Ire¬ 
land  against  the  rapacity  and  tyranny  of 
the  landlords. 

Rich.  Being  a  Frenchman,  I  can  only 
speak  from  general  knowledge  about 
Ireland.  From  my  experience  I  should 
not  say  that  landlords,  as  a  class,  were 
more  rapacious  and  tyrannical  than  any 
other  class  of  creditors.  When  debtors 
do  not  pay,  creditors  starve,  if  they  have 
no  other  means  of  living  :  and  starving 
people  are  apt  to  exact  their  dues  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  If  rich  creditors 


remit  their  just  debts,  they  establish  a 
principle  by  which  poorer  creditors  suf¬ 
fer.  In  ancient  times  insolvent  debtors 
became  slaves.  The  fact  that  certain 
people  in  Ireland  cheated  their  land¬ 
lords  (1  do  not  say  they  could  always 
help  it),  gave  you  no  right  to  fix  rents 
arbitrarily  ;  so  your  interference  with 
freedom  of  contract,  and  your  favor  to 
the  Irish  tenants,  were  a  positive  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  tenants  of  England  and  Scot¬ 
land- 

Glad.  The  matter  appears  very  simple 
at  first  sight,  but  the  conditions  compli¬ 
cate  it.  At  first  sight,  the  hiring  of  land 
to  cultivate  it  and  live  by  it  is  like  the 
hiring  of  a  house  or  tenement  to  live  in 
it — like  the  hiring  of  a  horse  to  ride,  or 
a  carriage  to  be  carried  in.  No  one 
would  suppose  that,  by  more  or  less 
constant  use,  the  house,  or  the  horse, 
or  the  carriage  can  become  in  any  sense 
the  property  of  the  hirer.  But  the  hir¬ 
ing  of  land  to  cultivate  it  is  more  like 
investing  capital  in  building  a  house  on 
some  one  else’s  land,  and  where  the 
rack-rent  principle  prevails,  without  the 
protection  of  a  ninety-nine  years'  lease. 
The  injustice  of  the  Irish  system  till  I 
remedied  it,  was  that  the  landlord  could 
turn  the  tenant  out  at  any  time  when 
the  rent  was  overdue,  and  confiscate  his 
unexhausted  improvements — that  is,  his 
capital — in  some  cases  leaving  him  noth¬ 
ing  to  begin  life  again  with. 

Rich.  I'he  remedy  was  in  the  tenants’ 
own  hands.  W’hy  were  they  so  impru¬ 
dent  as  to  hire  land  under  such  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  ?  Why  not  leave  the 
landlords  to  cultivate  their  own  land  as 
best  they  could,  and  go  elsewhere  to 
hire  lands  ?  Surely  the  Irish  tenants 
were  not  in  the  position  of  serfs  bound 
to  the  soil. 

Glad.  Yes,  they  were — in  their  own 
imaginations  at  any  rate  ;  and  the  pure 
Celtic  race  are  the  most  imaginative 
people  under  the  sun.  Imagination  is 
the  whole  of  their  intellect,  and  dees 
duty  for  logic  and  common-sense,  and 
all  the  functions  connected  with  them. 
'They  were  bound  to  the  soil  on  which 
they  were  born,  by  poverty,  and  utter 
inability  to  emigrate.  And  then  they 
were  afflicted  by  the  monomania,  that 
however  much  they  multiplied — and 
they  multiply  like  rabbits — they  had  a 
right  to  stay  on  the  land  on  which  they 
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were  born,  not  only  the  eldest  son,  ac-  in  him  an  educated  companion,  and  in 
cording  to  the  feudal  theory  of  primo-  his  house  and  family  circle  a  consolation 
geniture,  but  every  one  of  a  prolific  for  hi’s  lonely  bachelorhood.  Every 
Irishwoman’s  seven  boys.  They  had  parsonage  was  a  little  local  centre  of 
no  notion  of  colonizing  on  a  large  scale,  civilization.  Your  measure  helped  the 
till  the  famine  of  1847  drove  out  a  large  object  of  the  agitators,  which,  after  fill- 
number  of  them.  Their  priests  discour-  ing  their  own  pockets  with  pence  ex¬ 
aged  emigration,  because  the  priests,  tracted  from  the  poor  by  their  abomina- 
having  no  fixed  incomes,  lived  by  mar-  ble  terrorism,  is  to  leave  the  Irish  peas- 
riage-fees  and  the  like — that  is,  by  push-  antry  to  relapse  into  barbarism,  perhaps 
ing  population  to  its  maximum,  and  cannibalism,  after  all  the  gentry  have 
making  confusion  worse  confounded,  been  chased  out  of  the  country. 

So  the  people  prefer  death  to  emigra-  Glad.  Hut  I  have  a  conscientious  ob- 
tion.  jection  to  "  squarsons,”  as  the  ”  Church 

Rich.  Yes;  the  death  of  their  land-  Times”  calls  them, 
lords.  It  was  in  a  great  measure  your  Rich.  If  you  have  been  bitten  by  that 
fault.  You  are  so  fond  of  felling  trees,  fatuity  of  Puseyism,  I  must  give  up  ad- 
that  your  fingers  ever  itch  to  be  hacking  vising  you.  It  is  neither  Protestant 
at  some  existing  institution.  You  rub-  nor  Catholic.  It  has  no  roots,  and  only 
bed  your  hands  when  you  had  cut  down  thrives  on  the  fashionable  folly  of  that 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  thought  you  vulgar  plutocracy  which  has  superseded 
had  accomplished  a  great  athletic  feat,  aristocracy  in  England.  The  Church 
Instead  of  that,  as  incumbents  died  out  of  England’s  glory  is  in  being  an  Eras- 
from  parishes  where  the  great  majority  lian  institution.  Without  State  suprem- 
was  Catholic,  you  ought  gradually  to  acy  it  has  no  raison  d'etre.  Though  a 
have  substituted  the  Catholic  priests  ;  Cardinal.  I  was  a  statesman,  and  found 
and  to  be  fair,  Presbyterian  ministers  it  quite  necessary  in  my  time  to  keep  the 
where  the  majority  was  Presbyterian.  Church  in  her  place — for  the  Church  is 
Instead  of  doing  that,  you  made  the  feminine,  and  requires  masculine  con- 
priests  your  enemies  when  you  might  trol.  When  I  was  gone,  that  lump  of 
have  made  them  your  friends.  You  vanity,  Louis  Quatorze,  when  his  old 
alienated  Ulster,  as  well  as  the  Catholic  age  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
provinces,  and  amongst  the  three  classes  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  persecuted 
of  clergy  you  were  left  without  a  single  the  Protestants,  and  stabbed  to  the  heart 
friend.  So  you  have  no  right  to  be  sur-  the  prosperity  of  France.  She  has 
prised  that  the  last  election  made  a  clean  never  recovered  it  even  to  this  day. 
sweep  of  your  supporters.  You  have  done  all  you  could  to  barbar- 

Glad.  Hut  England  and  Scotland  ize  Ireland,  and  in  all  conscience  she 
would  not  let  me  manage  the  business  was  barbarous  enough  before, 
otherwise.  Glad.  I  thought  I  did  it  for  the  best. 

Rich.  Under  such  circumstances,  your  Rich.  So  all  say  who  make  blunders 

sagacious  predecessor.  Lord  Mel-  that  are  more  disastrous  than  any  crimes, 
bourne,  could  have  said,  ”  Why  not  let  Good  men,  my  dear  Mr.  Gladstone — I 
things  alone?”  That  disestablishment  mean  those  markedly  known  as  such, 
of  the  Church,  as  you  managed  it,  did  men  of  skinless  consciences  combined 
unmitigated  mischief  to  Ireland.  with  utopian  aspirations  —  are  hardly 

Glad.  I  am  very  sorry.  But  if  I  dis-  ever  fit  to  be  rulers  of  mankind.  For 
establish  the  Churches  of  England  and  mankind  is  bad  :  your  own  religion  tells 
Scotland,  will  not  that  make  it  fair  all  you  so,  and  if  you  believed  it  all  round, 
round  ?  you  would  clearly  see  it.  Above  all. 

Rich.  I  consider  your  question  irrele-  mankind  at  large  cannot  be  trusted.  I 
vant.  We  will  confine  our  attention' for  heard  of  a  statesman  who  gave  his  son 
the  present  to  Ireland.  As  things  were,  one  piece  of  advice  on  his  deathbed  — 
the  Irish  parson  without  parishioners  ”  Never  say  you  are  a  reformer  !”  I 
was  a  kind  of  small  squire,  obliged  to  never  did.  Henri  Quatre  never  did, 
residence,  and  making  himself  very  use-  and  he  was  perhaps  our  best  king, — as 
ful  in  temporal  matters.  In  many  cases  a  ruler,  even  better  than  St.  Louis,  who 
he  was  regretted  by  the  priest,  who  lost  was  too  good  for  this  world.  St.  Louis 
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had  at  one  time  the  chance  of  annexing 
England  to  France  by  siding  with  the 
malcontent  barons,  just  as  the  French 
Plantagenets,  represented  by  English 
Henry  V.,  did  afterwards  for  a  short 
time  annex  France  to  England.  But 
Henri  Quatre  did  show  he  was  a  re¬ 
former  in  the  practical  sense  by  that 
saying  recorded  of  him,  that  he  should 
never  be  satisfied  till  every  Frenchman 
had  a  fowl  in  his  pot  on  Sundays.  Henri 
Quatre  was  not  what  good  people  call  a 
good  man,  for  ’his  gallantries  were  no¬ 
torious  ;  but  he  was  a  very  good  king, 
the  best  king  probably  since  hali-fabu- 
lous  Charlemagne.  Men  have  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  to  a  certain  extent  even  for  their 
good.  Our  Church  admits  of  pious 
frauds,  sometimes  in  what  I  privately 
think  questionable  cases.  But  no  pious 
fraud  is  so  harmless  as  calling  yourself  a 
Conservative,  and  then  trying  to  do  all 
the  good  in  your  power  to  your  country 
and  your  kind.  Your  habit  of  wearing 
your  heart  upon  your  sleeve,  verily  even 
on  your  shirt-sleeve  when  your  coat  is 
off,  my  dear  sir,  has  gained  you  a  cer¬ 
tain  popularity  in  England  and  Scotland, 
but  failed  in  Ireland,  because  the  Irish 
do  not  admire  their  own  weaknesses  in 
others  ;  and  it  has  done  infinite  mischief 
to  your  conduct  both  of  home  and  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  Let  me  advert  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  your  foreign  policy.  You  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  Italy  and 
Greece  ;  but  in  your  zeal  for  freedom 
and  oppressed  nationalities,  you  have 
called  Turkey  names,  and  Austria  at 
another  time.  Both  these  Powers  you 
might  still  use  for  good  ends,  if  only 
they  had  short  memories.  You  have 
abused  the  Pope  in  print,  when  his 
friendship  would  be  invaluable  to  you 
in  managing  the  Irish  priests.  You  have 
told  the  Boers  that  you  thought  they 
were  in  the  right,  and  let  them  score  a 
triumph  over  British  arms.  In  Afghan¬ 
istan  and  the  Soudan  your  avowed  mod¬ 
eration  was  only  interpreted  as  weak¬ 
ness.  1  say  nothing  about  Gordon, 
which  is  too  painful  a  subject.  I  forget 
— for  not  even  ghosts  know  everything — 
whether  it  was  Curran,  or  some  one  else, 
who  gave  his  son  another  piece  of  dy¬ 
ing  advice  :  “  Be  always  ready  with  the 
pistol."  It  was  certainly  a  provocation 
to  lawlessness  as  applied  to  individuals, 
and  very  Irish.  But  it  was  very  good 


advice  as  applied  to  a  great  nation  in  a 
lawless  world.  Never  attack  without 
good  cause,  but  be  always  ready  to  fight. 
Never  retract  or  apologize,  because 
you  can  never  count  on  the  generous  in¬ 
terpretation  of  an  international  adver¬ 
sary.  When  Lord  Beaconsfield  wanted 
to  keep  the  Russians  from  entering  Con¬ 
stantinople,  he  placed  the  British  fleet 
in  front  of  it,  and  Russia  drew  in  its 
horns— not  probably  because  the  fleet 
could  prevent  the  Russians  from  going 
into  the  city,  but  because  they  knew 
Austria  was  behind  them.  He  wanted 
Austria  then.  But  you  could  hardly 
have  ventured  on  the  same  measure,  be¬ 
cause  you  had  offended  Austria.  In 
these  days  of  cheap  newspapers,  infor¬ 
mation  penetrates  every  coiner  of  the 
world,  and  a  statesman  can  never  be  too 
cautious  what  he  says.  In  these  days 
of  democracy  the  conduct  of  public 
officers  is  judged,  not  according  to  the 
justice  of  the  case,  but  success  or  fail¬ 
ure.  Varro,  when  he  lost  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  received  the  thanks  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Senate,  "  because  he  had  not  de¬ 
spaired  of  the  Republic."  But  that 
Republic  was  an  aristocracy.  Bazaine, 
after  putting  i8,ooo  Germans  hors  de 
combat  at  Gravelotte,  because  he  surren¬ 
dered  at  Metz,  and  saved  the  French 
army,  was  condemned  as  a  traitor  by  the 
French  democracy,  which  was  unable  to 
see,  as  he  did,  the  hopelessness  of 
further  struggle.  A  few  more  mistakes, 
and  the  somewhat  stolid  British  democ¬ 
racy  will  be  ready  to  turn  and  rend  "  the 
people's  William.”  As  for  the  Irish 
democracy,  which  through  all  your 
career  you  have  tried  to  curry  favor 
with,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  ruin  of  the 
empire,  you  know  very  well  that  you 
have  been  obliged  to  have  even  your 
peaceful  English  home  guarded  by  armed 
policemen. 

Glad.  There  is  much  in  what  you 
say.  Cardinal.  But  what  on  earth  am  I 
to  do  ? 

Rich.  Release  your  followers  from 
their  personal  allegiance  by  accepting 
the  next  peerage  the  Queen  offers  you. 

Glad.  But  1  am  so  accustomed  to 
office  that  I  could  hardly  live  without  it 
or  the  hope  of  it. 

Rich.  Then  take  the  Woods  and  For¬ 
ests  under  Lord  Salisbury.  But  remem¬ 
ber  that  scientific  forest-culture  demands 
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that  trees  should  be  planted  as  well  as 
cut  down. 

Glad.  Not  a  bad  idea  ;  but  what  title 
do  you  suggest  ? 

Rich.  The  Earl  of  Flint — s)mbolical 
of  your  resolution  to  set  your  face  as  a 
flint  against  popular  flattery. 

Glad.  But  suppose  my  majority  of 
eighty  insist  on  turning  out  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  and  oblige  the  Queen  to  make  me 
Premier  again,  what  am  1  to  do  with 
Parnell  ? 

Rich.  If  I  were  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  I  would  strain  the  Royal  pre¬ 
rogative  so  far  as  to  put  Lord  Harting- 
ton  in  your  place,  and  leave  him  to  deal 
with  Parnell.  Lord  Hartington  can 
hold  his  tongue,  and  as  yet  his  hands 
are  free.  He  would  probably  have  a 
general  support  from  the  Conservatives 
in  the  extreme  peril  of  the  nation. 

Glad.  You  are  a  wise  man,  wiser 
probably  than  any  man  of  these  degen¬ 
erate  days.  What  would  you  have  done 
with  Parnell  ? 

Rich.  That  woodman’s  axe  of  yours 
lying  idle  there,  after  working  your  will 
on  your  innocent  trees,  would  suggest 
an  answer.  I  would  long  ago  have 
chopped  off  Parnell’s  head  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  mandate  from  Louis  Treize,  or 
to  consult  the  States  General,  even  if  I 
had  had  to  do  the  ugly  job  with  my  own 
hands. 

Glad.  But  that  would  have  produced 
an  insurrection  in  Ireland. 

Rich.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  All  Ireland 
would  have  jumped  for  joy  at  being  de¬ 
livered  from  Parnell’s  tyranny.  De¬ 
cisive  action  is  never  unpopular  with  the 
masses.  When,  in  ancient  Rome,  Spu- 
rius  Cassius  and  Spurius  Moelius  were 
hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  for  as¬ 
piring  to  tyranny,  the  Roman  populace 
clapped  their  hands  at  the  overturning 
of  their  idols.  When  Walworth  struck 
down  Wat  Tyler,  King  Richard  11.  had 
only  to  tell  the  mob  he  would  be  their 
leader,  and  they  followed  him  like  sheep. 
Such  drastic  acts  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  if  universal  suffrage  had  reigned 
in  Rome  or  London,  or  unless,  for  the 
nooce,  certain  men  had  not  had  the 
courage  to  ignore  it.  Parnell  and  his 
gang  have  virtually  declared  war  against 
England  and  equally  against  loyal  Ire¬ 
land,  which  you  are  too  apt  to  forget. 
Then,  perhaps,  you  would  say  they 


ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  belliger¬ 
ents,  and  treated  with  all  the  honors  of 
war.  It  has  not  come  to  that  yet,  but 
may  come  to  that,  if  you  allow  them  to 
gather  strength.  Nations  give  rebels 
belligerent  rights  when  they  can  no 
longer  help  it.  Until  that  time,  they 
treat  them  as  rebels.  And  by  nipping 
rebellion  in  the  bud,  you  prevent  the 
horrors  of  war.  As  yet,  Irish  rebellions 
have  not  been  dangerous,  except  to  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Ireland, — the  more 
than  ten  righteous  men  in  Sodom,  whom 
you  would  lightly  leave  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  nre  and  brimstone  to 
which  rebellious  Ireland  is  doomed. 
The  Irish  Celts  are  a  singular  people, 
brave  as  lions  in  a  good  cause,  but  cow¬ 
ardly  as  hares  in  a  bad  one.  They  make 
the  best  possible  soldiers  and  policemen, 
because  soldiers  and  policemen  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  discipline.  They  are  jwssionately 
attached  to  those  who  lead  them  with  a 
true  heart.  .\s  rebels,  they  have  been 
always  a  failure.  At  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  the  Irish  ran  away,  and  left  the 
only  serious  resistance  to  their  French 
auxiliaries.  The  last  Irish  rebellion, 
under  Smith  O’Brien,  collapsed  in  a 
cabbage-garden,  because  his  follow’ers 
had  found  him  out,  as  they  will  And  out 
Parnell. 

Glad.  You  lived  in  earlier  times  than 
ours.  Cardinal.  Your  manner  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  Parnell  is  now  out  of  the  range 
of  practical  politics.  Cannot  we  bribe 
his  vanity  with  position,  or  his  greed 
with  money  ?  I  have  sometimes  wished 
to  make  him  a  bishop.  More  than  one 
bishop  of  late,  much  decried  as  a  here¬ 
tic,  never  gave  any  further  trouble  or 
scandal  to  the  orthodox,  when  once  he 
had  been  inducted  into  his  see. 

Rich.  More  formalities  are  to  be  gone 
through  in  making  a  bishop  in  these 
days  than  in  mine.  But  you  cannot 
bribe  Parnell  either  with  position  or 
money,  because  if  you  did,  he  would  be 
assassinated  by  the  secret  societies,  and 
he  knows  it.  He  is  at  once  a  tyrant 
and  a  slave.  If  you  had  cut  his  head 
off,  his  party  would  have  given  you  no 
further  trouble,  for  it  is  like  K\i^  pieuvre 
of  Victor  Hugo’s  “  Toilers  of  the  Sea” 
— cut  the  head  through,  and  the  limbs 
are  paralyzed.  But  since  you  can’t  cut 
his  head  off,  the  only  thing  is  simply  to 
outvote  him  ;  and  then,  if  he  kicks, 
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hand  him  over  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms. 
You  have  only  to  form  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  when  you  have  settled  Parnell,  you 
may  begin  your  party  fight  again,  since 
the  fates  seem  to  have  decreed  that 
England  is  always  to  be  governed  by  a 
see-saw  of  party,  a  “  king  of  the  castle” 
game  of  overgrown  lambs. 

Glad.  But  supposing  the  parties  join 
for  a  time,  how  are  we  to  silence  that 
huge  Irish  howl  for  Home  Rule?  Not 
Parnell  himself,  who  is  too  wary,  but 
some  of  th^  Parnellites  say  that  if  they 
cannot  get  Home  Rule  by  fair  means, 
they  will  get  it  by  foul.  By  fair  means 
they  mean  obstructing  all  the  business 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  allowing 
no  Government  to  be  carried  on  ;  I 
should  like  to  know  what  they  mean  by 
foul  means  ? 

Rich.  And  so  should  I.  Their  fair 
means  hitherto  (for  I  cannot  distinguish 
them  from  their  allies,  the  Fenians  and 
Invincibles)  have  included  such  trifles 
as  Phcenix  Park  murders,  wayside  as¬ 
sassinations,  mutilations  of  cattle,  dyn¬ 
amite  explosions,  arson,  boycottings, 
&c.  I  suppose  they  mean  by  foul 
means,  manly  and  open  insurrection, 
and  taking  the  field  against  her  Majesty’s 
troops.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  Eng¬ 
land  when’they  resort  to  these, — at  least, 
if  one  spark  of  military  spirit  still  lingers 
in  your  shopkeeping  natron.  But  there 
is  no  danger  of  this.  They  have  too 
much  regard  for  their  mothers’  calf¬ 
skins.  A  woman  the  other  day  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  O’ Donovan  Rossa  in 
bodily  fear.  A  few  more  heroines  of 
her  temper,  even  if  not  quite  sane,  would 
make  short  work  of  them  all.  She  made 
a  mistake  in  using  a  revolver  instead  of 
a  cart-whip,  the  best  weapon  to  cow  a 
slave,  or  break  the  back  of  an  adder. 

Glad.  But  my  sensitive  conscience 
suggests  to  me  that  there  may  be  some 
real  grievance  after  all  at  the  bottom  of 
this  Home  Rule  agitation,  and  it  may 
not  be  just  to  entirely  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
it. 

Rich.  If  I  were  not  an  ecclesiastic,  I 
would  say,  “  Damn  your  conscience,” 
as  the  generally  patient  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  said  ”  Damn  his  heart,”  when, 
as  he  was  planning  the  campaign  of 
Waterloo,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that 
some  officer’s  heart  would  be  broken  if 
New  Series.— Vol.  XLIII  .  No.  4 


he  was  not  allowed  to  use  his  rockets. 
The  Home  Rule  cry  translated  into 
French  is  nothing  but  ”  Vol  et  Viol'' 
in  English,  robbery,  murder,  and  an¬ 
archy.  Before  you  give  the  lower  Irish 
Home  Rule  they  must  prove  their  dis¬ 
position  to  submit  to  rule  in  any  shape. 
They  are  yet  in  the  condition  of  school¬ 
boys.  Informer  times  there  were  rebel¬ 
lions  in  English  public  schools,  but 
these  only  proved,  not  that  the  school¬ 
boys  had  a  grievance,  but  that  disci¬ 
pline  had  become  relaxed.  Since  the 
time  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  that  prince  of 
schoolmasters,  there  have  been  no  more 
rebellions.  What  was  his  plan  ?  He 
took  the  choicest  of  his  scholars,  organ¬ 
ized  them  as  a  sixth  form,  and  made  the 
sixth  responsible  for  the  discipline  of 
the  school  to  a  great  extent.  In  Ireland 
you  have  your  ready-made  sixth  form  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  or,  if  your  mis¬ 
management  has  forfeited  for  a  time  the 
loyalty  of  Ulster,  it  may  yet  be  recov¬ 
ered.  Give  Ulster  provincial  self-gov¬ 
ernment  first,  and  put  the  other  prov¬ 
inces  on  probation.  When  they  have 
proved  they  are  fit  for  liberty,  give  it 
them,  but  not  before.  As  long  as  agra¬ 
rian  crimes  continue  and  the  people 
sympathize  with  them,  they  are  not  fit 
for  constitutional  liberty.  When  crim¬ 
inals  are  given  up,  and  crimes  cease,  it 
is  time  to  ask  whether  they  will  bear 
self-government.  Perhaps  they  may 
come  to  their  senses  through  envy,  when 
you  have  made  Ulster  a  privileged  prov¬ 
ince  Your  present  system — treating 
habitual  criminals  as  honest  men — is  a> 
discouragement  to  honesty  altogether. 
You  will  never  govern  Ireland  until  you- 
see  that  one  race  is  not  like  another, 
and  that  to  impose  your  free  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  Irish  Celts  as  they  are,  i»- 
like  your  good  people  subscribing  to- 
send  warm  clothing  to  the  negroes  of 
Central  Africa,  who  would  roll  a  shirb 
into  a  turban.  Farewell,  Mr.  Gl^id- 
stone,  till  we  meet  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
— only  recollect  that  the  trees  there  are 
allowed  to  grow  till  they  fall,  and  wherv 
you  come,  leave  your  axe  behind  you  ao 
Hawarden.  It  will  be  safer. 

[Richelieu  vanishes.  Mt, 
Gladstone  wakes,  and 
lakes  up  his  axe. 

Glad.  Come,  I  won’t  be  beaten  by  a 
tree.  Here  goes.  Very  obliging  of  a 
34 
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great  historic  character  to  give  me  ad¬ 
vice  itj  a  dream  !  The  whple  Irish  diffi¬ 
culty  seems  to  have  vanished  with  Car¬ 
dinal  Richelieu.  But  there  remain  as 
facts  the  hereditary  poverty  and  heredi¬ 
tary  improvidence  of  the  Irish  peasan¬ 
try,  and  under  the  stress  of  these  1  must 
not  be  too  hard  in  judging  their  heredi¬ 
tary  ingratitude.  1  must  do  what  I  can 
for  them  still,  wrhether  in  office  or  op¬ 


position,  and  try  to  give  them  what  Lib¬ 
eral  and  Conservative  wisdom  combined 
(and  both  parties  together  have  none  to 
spare)  thinks  best  for  them,  and  not 
what  they  cry  for  most  loudly,  for  after 
all  they  are  but 

“  Children  crying  in  the  night. 

Children  crying  (or  the  light, 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry  !” 

— Blachivooa' s  Magazine. 


THE  SCOTCH  BORDERLAND. 
BY  NORMAN  PEARSON. 


The  ordinary  English  traveller  to  the 
north,  especially  if  Scotland  be  some¬ 
thing  of  a  novelty  to  him,  will  feel  a 
gentle  thrill  of  excitement  as  the  express 
whirls  past  Gretna,  or  steams  slowly 
over  the  Tweed  into  Berwick  station, 
arising  from  the  consciousness  that  he 
has  crossed  the  border.  But  though  he 
has  passed  the  geographical  limit  of 
England,  he  is  scarcely  yet  amongst  the 
Scotch  proper,  but  is  traversing  the 
country  of  a  peculiar  people — the  Bor¬ 
derers,  as  they  are  even  now  called,  the 
dwellers  in  the  Borderland. 

The  Border  district  nowadays  is  justly 
famed  for  the  sport  which  its  hills  and 
rivers  adord  ;  but  time  was,  and  not  so 
long  ago  either,  when  the  sport  of  the 
Borders  was  seriously  interfered  with  by 
some  less  praiseworthy  peculiarities  of 
the  Border  people.  Many  causes  have 
combined  to  stamp  the  Borderers  with 
a  character  of  their  own.  In  the  first 
place,  the  isolation  of  the  district  in  the 
old  days  was  almost  complete.  Rail¬ 
ways  have  done  much  to  disturb  this  ; 
but  even  now  in  the  upland  valleys  ex¬ 
ternal  influences  are  little  felt  ;  and, 
-strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  less  than  a 
hundred  years  since  the  first  wheeled 
vehicle  was  seen  in  the  Liddesdale  made 
famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  was 
Scott  indeed  who  was  really  the  first  to 
exhume  the  half-forgotten  memories  of 
the  early  days  of  the  Borderland,  and 
to  deck  them  with  the  vivid  hues  of  his 
poetic  fancy  and  descriptive  power. 
But  even  without  his  help  the  silent  rec¬ 
ords  which  yet  remain  would  suggest 
much  of  the  old  Border  life  to  one  who 
could  read  them  aright.  There  is  a  line 


of  fortifications  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  T'weed,  and  the  whole  frontier  is 
dotted  with  ruined  fortresses,  some  of 
them  mere  keeps,  others  rising  to  the 
dignity  of  castles,  but  all  alike  telling 
the  same  tale  of  raid  and  reprisal,  attack 
and  defence. 

Indeed,  the  history  of  the  Border  in 
early  times  reveals  a  chronic  state  of 
warfare,  or  at  least  turbulence.  This 
was  in  most  cases  the  expression  of  na¬ 
tional  antipathies,  combined  with  a  taste 
for  loot,  though,  provided  there  was  a 
fair  prospect  of  the  latter,  some  of  the 
Borderers,  notably  the  Graemes  of  “  the 
debateable  land,”  were  not  very  partic¬ 
ular  on  which  side  they  fought.  But  in 
addition  to  the  respectable  and  legitimate 
conflicts  between  English  and  Scotch, 
there  were,  on  the  Scotch  side  of  the 
March,  clan  fights  without  number. 
Once,  after  a  desperate  struggle  with  a 
“  whitling”  of  nearly  two  pounds  which 
I  had  hooked  foul  in  a  strong  stream, 
my  companion,  a  native  Borderer,  told 
me  that  a  whole  village  had  been  slaugh¬ 
tered  by  the  banks  of  the  river  where  we 
then  stood  drinking  the  health  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  fish.  For  many  years  the  family 
feuds  of  the  Maxwells  and  the  John- 
stones  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  the  Scots 
and  Kerrs  in  Roxburghshire,  seem  to 
have  been  a  grievous  source  of  disquiet 
to  their  respective  counties.  Under  the 
Stuarts  the  law  was  almost  as  powerless 
on  the  Borders  as  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Highlands,  or  at  best  was  only  executed 
by  fits  and  starts.  Frequent  measures 
of  repression  were  taken,  but  with  doubt¬ 
ful  success,  against  the  “  broken  men,” 
“  rank  riders,”  or  “  reivers  of  the  Bor- 
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ders/’  who  are  quaintly  described  in  an 
old  chronicle  as  “an  infamous  byke 
(beehive)  of  lawless  limmers.”  Punish¬ 
ment,  however,  when  it  did  reach  the 
offenders,  was  stern  and  pitiless.  In 
1529  James  V.  hanged  “-Johnnie  Arm¬ 
strong,  of  Gilnockie,  and  forty-eight 
men.”  In  1606  the  Earl  of  Dunbar 
dealt  the  same  penalty  to  “  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  of  the  nimblest  and  most 
powerful  thieves,”  and  reported  that  the 
Borders  were  “  now  satled  far  by  ony- 
thing  that  ever  has  been  done  there  be¬ 
fore.”  Similarly,  in  1637,  the  Earl  of 
'I'raquair  at  Jedburgh  “  hanged  thirty, 
burned  hve,  banished  fifteen,  put  to  the 
horn  forty,  and  cleansed  fifteen”  of 
these  turbulent  characters.  This  drastic 
variety  of  punishment  seemed  to  have 
induced  the  Borderers,  who  clearly  were, 
eminently  business-like  rascals,  seriously 
to  reconsider  their  habits,  and,  under 
the  timely  pressure  of  Cromwell’s  iron 
hand.  Border  disturbances  gradually 
died  out. 

Now,  the  only  disturbance  the  angler 
or  explorer  is  likely  to  encounter  in  these 
parts,  is  the  unfriendly  curiosity  of  some 
native  bull.  But  save  for  this  possible 
source  of  annoyance,  the  streams  of  the 
Border  are  the  most  sporting  steams  in 
the  kingdom.  The  fish  are  not  large, 
but  they  are  ready  to  rise,  game  to  play, 
and  sweet  to  eat.  Here  too,  if  you  are 
not  afraid  to  rough  it,  you  may  pene¬ 
trate  into  a  real  terra  incognita,  for  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  heart 
of  the  Cheviots  there  are  districts  where 
man  never  sets  foot,  unless  it  be  an  oc¬ 
casional^  shepherd.  I  have  only  seen  the 
frontier  of  this  unknown  land,  but  I 
mean  to  explore  it  with  my  fly  rod  some 
day,  and  perhaps  discover  the  grave  of 
the  dead  hero  of  bygone  ages,  whom 
tradition  declares  to  be  buried  in  his 
silver  armor,  somewhere  in  these  un¬ 
trodden  wilds. 

However,  our  present  concern  is  with 
the  living  and  not  with  the  dead,  and 
the  living  Borderer  has  plenty  of  points 
of  interest.  Indeed,  the  real  differentia 
of  the  Borderland  lies  in  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  a  character  which  no 
doubt  owes  much  of  its  native  vigor  to 
the  surroundings  of  nature  amid  which 
it  has  grown  up.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
how  much  the  Borderers  still  retain  of 
the  lawless  spirit  of  their  moss-trooper 


ancestors.  Game-laws,  and  especially 
fishing  laws,  meet  with  little  regard. 
Smuggling  was  extensively  practised 
within  the  memory  of  living  men  ;  and 
only  two  or  three  years  ago  Borderers 
of  all  ranks  and  stations  combined  con 
atnore  to  violate  an  act  prohibiting  the 
transport  of  sheep  and  cattle  across  the 
Scotch  Border  for  sanitary  purposes. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  Borderer’s  character  is  the  open- 
handed  hospitality  which  prevails  among 
all  classes  from  the  highest  to  the  low¬ 
est.  By  a  graceful  and  touching  cus¬ 
tom,  poor  relations  are  still  welcomed 
under  the  name  of  ”  Somers,”  to  the 
houses  of  their  wealthier  kinsfolk  ;  and 
throughout  their  visits  (which  sometimes 
would  last  for  many  weeks),  they  are  in¬ 
variably  treated  as  honored  guests.  As 
might  be  expected,  this  hospitable  spirit 
becomes  the  causa  causans  of  a  good  deal 
of  drinking.  A  characteristic  saying  is 
preserved  of  a  certain  Armstrong  of 
Sorbie,  who  lived  somewhere  about  1750, 
and  who  even. then  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  It  was  a  better  world  when  there 
were  more  bottles  and  fewer  glasses  in 
it.  A  Border  minister  has  told  me  that 
he  positively  dreads  his  ministerial  visits, 
on  account  of  the  amount  of  food  and 
drink  which  he  is  expected  to  consume 
in  each  house.  Border  clergymen  of  an 
older  generation,  however,  are  usually 
free  from  any  degenerate  incapacity  of 
this  kind,  and  will  drink  their  share 
stoutly  with  the  best  of  their  flock.  An 
old-fashioned  specimen  of  this  class  was 
once  invited  to  an  evening  party  at  the 
house  of  a  reverend  brother,  who  af¬ 
fected,  as  he  thought,  an  unworthy  mod¬ 
eration.  Being  asked  on  his  return  how 
he  had  enjoyed  himself,  he  replied, 
“  Indeed  nae  muckle  ava’  :  baabee 
whust  and  the  leddies  cheating  ;  yea 
tumbler  o’  toddy  wi’  twa  weemen  oct 
o’t.”  (Idem  Anglice  redditum.)  "  In¬ 
deed,  not  much  at  all  ;  halfpenny  whist 
and  the  ladies  cheating  ;  one  tumbler  of 
toddy  with  two  women  (sipping)  out  of 
it.” 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  of  clannish¬ 
ness  among  the  Borderers,  as  elsewhere 
in  Scotland,  and  this  sometimes  is  car¬ 
ried  to  a  needless  exclusiveness.  There 
is  a  story  told  of  a  beggar  woman  who 
had  wandered  through  a  Border  hamlet 
asking  alms,  but  in  vain.  At  last  in  de- 
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spair,  she  exclaimed,  “  Is  there  not  a  of  the  bull-trout  incline  him  to  lurk  be- 


Christian  m  the  village  ?’  “  Na,  na,’ 

was  the  reply,  “  we’re  a’  Johnstons  and 
Jairdens  (Jardines)  here.” 

Keen  sportsmen  too  are  the  Borderers, 
and  the  border  hounds,  which  hunt  only 
among  the  hills,  often  go  out  held  and 
all,  for  three  days  at  a  time  to  some 
neighboring  farmer’s  homestead.  But 
over  and  above  legitimate  sport,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  have  an  irresis¬ 
tible  fancy  for  poaching,  and  ”  burning 
the  water”  for  salmon  or  bull-trout  is  a 
highly  popular  pastime  in  rivers  where 
it  is  possible. 

The  bull-trout  is  a  misguided  species 
of  the  salmon  tribe  which  is  very  rarely 
to  be  tempted  by  any  kind  of  bait.  And 
under  the  existing  salmon  laws  the  net¬ 
ting  season  closes  before  the  bull-trout 
are  fairly  running  up  into  the  rivers. 
According  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  killing 
a  bull-trout  after  a  certain  date  other¬ 
wise  than  with  a  rod  and  line  is  illegal. 
But  the  absurdity  of  extending  this  pro¬ 
tection  to  a  fish  that  will  take  no  bait  is 
so  palpable  that  breaches  of  the  law  are 
frequently  winked  at,  if  only  they  be 
decently  veiled.  Burning  the  water  is  a 
systematic  form  of  poaching  carried  on 
at  night  by  regular  gangs  ;  but  there  is 
an  opening  for  individual  skill  and  en¬ 
terprise  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  day¬ 
time-  When  the  fish  are  fairly  running 
up  an  unwonted  activity  appears  in  the 
usually  peaceful  hamlets  of  the  Cheviots. 
At  this  time  the  whole  population  seems 
possessed  with  a  mania  for  hurrying 
down  to  the  river  on  every  possible  oc¬ 
casion.  About  midday  perhaps  you  may 
notice  a  slim  apprentice  lad,  dismissed 
from  work  for  an  hour,  making  his  way 
down  to  the  water’s  edge,  dangling  with 
absent  air,  a  business-like  club.  In  half 
an  hour  you  may  meet  him  walking 
briskly  back  again.  Is  there  a  certain 
unfamiliar  corpulence  about  his  figure  ? 
This  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  wholesome 
effects  of  a  constitutional ;  and  if  per¬ 
chance  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  fish-tail 
protruding  from  beneath  his  closely-but¬ 
toned  coat,  charity  should  impose  a  cau¬ 
tion  on  any  hasty  inferences.  There  are 
many  things  not  dreamed  of  in  the  phi¬ 
losophies  of  the  wisest  of  us,  and  we  are 
notoriously  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the 
salmon  tribe.  Thus  it  may  well  be  that, 
unknown  to  the  naturalist,  the  instincts 


neath  the  human  waistcoat. 

The  Borderers  are  an  obstinate  race  in 
their  way,  though  their  obstinacy  is  not 
of  the  stupid  pig-headed  kind,  but  rather 
a  stubborn  tenacity  of  what  they  regard 
as  their  rights.  Most  of  the  Scotch  riv¬ 
ers  are  carefully  preserved.  In  the  Bor¬ 
derland  they  are  nearly  all  free  ;  and 
Uiough  efforts  have  been  made  at  times 
to  preserve  them  pro  bono  publico  the 
Borderer  will  not  abate  one  tittle  of  his 
prescriptive  right  in  the  matter,  though 
he  knows  that  the  concession  would  turn 
to  his  own  advantage. 

Among  such  wild  surroundings  as 
those  of  the  Borderland  one  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  a  luxuriant  growth  of  su¬ 
perstitions.  These,  however,  are  not 
specially  abundant.  Some  dim  memory 
is  still  cherished  of  the  wizard  Michael 
Scott,  and  of  another  celebrity  of  the 
same  kidney,  a  certain  Lord  Soulis  who 
being  wound-proof  could  only  be  de¬ 
spatched  by  boiling.  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  is  also  held  in  remembrance, 
and  one  of  his  utterances  ”  Betide,  be¬ 
tide,  whate’er  betide,  Haig  shall  be 
Haig  of  Bemersyde,”  is  a  prophecy 
which  has  fulfilled  itself  with  curious 
accuracy. 

A  little  village  in  Roxburghshire,  by 
name  Linton,  has  a  peculiar  legend  at¬ 
tached  to  it.  It  formerly  stood  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  mere,  some  traces  of 
which  remained  till  quite  recently.  In 
the  far  past  this  mere  harbored  a  hideous 
dragon  or  "  worm,”  which  ravaged  the 
country  till  some  hero  destroyed  it  with 
a  fire-tipped  lance.  Over  the  doorway 
of  the  little  church  there  is  a'  rough 
sculpture  of  the  slaying  of  this  beast, 
which  is  said  by  the  learned  to  be  at 
least  eight  hundred  years  old  ;  and  to 
this  day,  though  it  is  not  made  into  a 
show  place,  the  hollow  is  pointed  out 
which  formed  the  lair  of  the  Worm  of 
Linton. 

On  the  English  side  of  the  Border  too 
a  similar  legend  appears  in  the  ”  laidly 
worm,”  which  haunted  a  district  of 
Northumberland.  Allowing  a  little  to 
imagination,  these  stories  almost  tempt 
us  to  wonder  whether  they  are  wholly 
fictitious.  It  is  remarkable  how  per¬ 
sistently  the  dragon  or  worm  in  most 
similar  legends  makes  his  dwelling  in  a 
marsh  or  lagoon.  And  though  geolog- 
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ically  it  seems  incredible,  these  fabulous 
monsters  irresistibly  call  to  mind  the 
great  aquatic  saurians  of  the  secondary 
period,  and  give  color  to  a  fancy  that 
perhaps  in  the  wild  recesses  of  the  Chev¬ 
iots  some  of  these  may  have  survived 
long  enough  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  men  of  the  later  Pleistocence.  Sci¬ 
ence.  however,  will  probably  laugh  this 
view  to  scorn,  so  I  leave  it  to  its  fate 
and  return  to  iny  subject. 

Some  curious  old  customs  still  survive 
in  the  Borderland.  At  Christmas  time 
troops  of  boys  go  about  as  “  guisers" 
(the  local  substitute  for  “  Theatre 
Royal”)  to  different  houses,  performing 
a  rude  sort  of  play  and  singing  doggerel 
rhymes.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
or  ”  Hogmanay  Morning’  ’  as  it  is  called, 
the  children  go  round  demanding 
”  cakes,”  a  dole  which  a  sordid  usage 
has  now  converted  into  coppers.  It  is 
true  that  this  bears  a  strong  family  like¬ 
ness  to  the  Christmas  box  of  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  civilization.  But  it  is  perhaps 
a  more  picturesque  form  of  the  same  im¬ 
post,  and  resembles  a  really  old  custom 
found  in  some  of  the  eastern  counties  of 


England,  where  at  harvest  time  bands 
of  the  country  folk  go  about  asking 
“largess.”  The  ”  broose”  is  also  a 
great  institution  on  the  Border.  This 
is  a  race  between  the  young  men  of  the 
neighborhood  after  a  wedding,  whereof 
the  prize  is  a  handkerchief,  and  a  kiss 
from  the  bride.  Scotland  is  celebrated 
for  its  football  players  ;  but  on  the  Bor¬ 
der  this  game  appears  almost  in  the  light 
of  a  ceremonial  institution,  with  a 
special  day  (usually  new  year’s  day  or 
Eastern’s  e’en)  devoted  to  it.  As  played 
in  these  parts  it  is  a  remarkably  rough 
pastime,  and  the  “  course”  selected  is 
invariably  near  some  piece  of  water,  into 
which,  sooner  or  later,  ball  and  players 
are  sure  to  find  their  way.  It  is  said 
that  in  old  days  these  football  meetings 
were  often  the  prelude  to  a  foray. 
Other  customs  there  are  which  demand 
a  discreet  reticence,  but  for  good  or  evil 
all  are  dying  away,  and  perhaps  in  an¬ 
other  fifty  years  there  will  be  little  left 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Border¬ 
land  beyond  its  streams,  its  “  mosses,” 
and  the  lonely  grandeur  of  its  everlasting 
hills.  —  Gentleman  s  Magazine. 
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In  the  post-Christian  myths  of  the 
Teutonic  race  settled  in  England  no 
figure  appears  more  frequently  and  more 
mysteriously  than  that  of  Gladstone,  or 
Mista  Gladstone.  To  unravel  the  true 
germinal  conception  of  Gladstone,  and 
to  assign  to  all  the  later  accretions  of 
myth  their  provenance  and  epoch,  are 
the  problems  attempted  in  this  chapter. 
It  is  almost  needless  (when  we  consider 
the  perversity  of  men  and  the  lasting 
nature  of  prejudice)  to  remark  that 
some  still  see  in  Gladstone  a  shadowy 
historical  figure.  Just  as  our  glorious 
mythical  Siegfried  has  been  falsely  in¬ 
terpreted  as  the  shadowy  traditional 
Arminius  (the  Arminius  of  Tacitus,'  not 
of  Leo  Adolescens),  projected  on  the 
mists  of  the  Brocken,  so  Gladstone  has 

*  A  chapter  from  Prof.  Boschcr's  "  Post- 
Christian  Mythology.”  Berlin  and  New  York, 
A.D.  3886. 


been  recognized  as  a  human  hero  of  the 
Fourth  Dynasty.  In  this  capacity  he 
has  been  identified  with  Gordon  (prob¬ 
ably  the  north  wind),  with  Spurgeon,* 
whom  I  have  elsewhere  shown  to  be  a 
river  god,  and  with  Livingstone.  In  the 
last  case  the  identity  of  the  suffix 
stone,”  and  the  resemblance  of  tlje 
ideas  of  “  joy”  and  of  “  vitality,”  lend 
some  air  of  speciousness  to  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  error.  Livingstone  is  ohne  zweifel, 
a  form  (like  Cox)  of  the  midnight  sun, 
now  fabled  to  wander  in  the  “  Dark 
Continent,”  now  alluded  to  as  lost  in 
the  cloudland  of  comparative  mythology. 
Of  all  these  cobwebs  spun  by  the  spiders 
of  sciolism,  the  Euhemeristic  or  Spen¬ 
cerian  view — that  Gladstone  is  an  his¬ 
torical  personage — has  attracted  most  at- 


*  Both  these  names  are  undoubtedly  Greek 
neuter  substantives. 
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tention.  Unluckily  for  its  advocates,  the 
whole  contemporary  documents  of  the 
Fourth  Dynasty  have  perished.  When 
an  over-educated  and  an  over-rated 
populace,  headed  by  two  mythical  fig¬ 
ures,  Wat  Tyler  and  one  Jo,*  rose  in 
fury  against  the  School  Boards  and  the 
Department,  they  left  nothing  but  tat¬ 
tered  fragments  of  the  literature  of  the 
time.  Consecjuently  we  are  forced  to 
reconstruct  the  Gladstonian  myth  by 
the  comparative  method,  that  is,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  relics  of  old  Ritual  treatises, 
hymns,  imprecations,  and  similar  relig¬ 
ious  texts,  with  works  of  art,  altars,  and 
statues,  and  with  popular  traditions  and 
lolk-lore.  The  results,  again,  are  ex¬ 
amined  in  the  light  of  the  Vedas,  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  generally  of 
everything  that,  to  the  unscientific  eye, 
seems  most  turbidly  obscure  in  itself, 
and  most  hopelessly  remote  from  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  aid  of  Philology 
will  not  be  rejected  because  Longus,  or 
Longinus,  has  f  meanly  argued  that  her 
services  must  be  accepted  with  cautious 
diffidence.  On  the  contrary.  Philology 
is  the  only  real  key  to  the  labyrinths  of 
post-Christian  myth. 

The  philological  analysis  of  the  name 
of  Gladstone  is  attempted,  with  very 
various  results,  by  Roth,  Kuhn, 
Schwartz,  and  other  contemporary  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  old  scholars.  Roth 
finds  in  “  Glad  ”  the  Scotch  word 
“  gled,”  a  hawk  or  falcon.  He  then 
adduces  the  examples  of  the  Hawk- 
Indra,  from  the  Rig  Veda,  and  of  the 
Hawk-headed  Osiris,  both  of  them  in¬ 
dubitably  personifications  of  the  sun. 
On  the  other  hand,  Kuhn,  with 
Schwartz,  fixes  his  attention  on  the  suf¬ 
fix  “  stone,”  and  quotes,  from  a  frag- 
n^ent  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  ”  the  all- 
dreaded  thunderstone.  ”  Schwartz  antf 
Kuhn  conclude,  in  harmony  with  their 
general  system,  that  Gladstone  is  really 
and  primarily  the  thunder-bolt,  and  sec¬ 
ondarily  the  spirit  of  the  tempest.  They 
quote  ati  isolated  line  from  an  early  lay 
about  the  “  Pilot  who  weathered  the 
storm,”  which  they  apply  to  Gladstone 
in  his  human  or  political  aspect,  when 


*  Lieblein  speaks  ("  Egyptian  Religion,” 
1884,  Leipzig)  of  ”  the  mythical  name  Jo.” 
Already  had  Continental  savants  dismissed  the 
belief  in  a  historical  jo,  a  leader  of  the  Demos, 
t  There  seems  to  be  some  mistake  here. 


the  storm-spirit  had  been  anthropo¬ 
morphized,  and  was  regarded  as  an  an¬ 
cestral  politician.  But  such  scanty 
folklore  as  we  possess  assures  us  that 
the  storm,  on  the  other  hand,  weathered 
Gladstone  ;  and  that  the  poem  quoted 
refers  to  quite  another  person,  also 
named  William,  and  probably  identical 
with  William  Tell — that  is,  with  the  sun, 
which  of  course  brings  us  back  to  Roth’s 
view  of  the  hawk,  or  solar  Gladstone, 
though  this  argument  in  his  own  favor 
has  been  neglected  by  the  learned  my- 
thologist.  He  might  also,  if  he  cared, 
adduce  the  solar  stone  of  Delphi,  fabled 
to  have  been  swallowed  by  Cronus. 
Kuhn,  indeed,  lends  an  involuntary  as¬ 
sent  to  this  conclusion  {Ufbfr  Entwick. 
der  Myth.),  when  he  asserts  that  the 
stone  swallowed  by  Cronus  was  the  set¬ 
ting  sun.  Thus  we  have  only  to  com¬ 
bine  our  information  to  see  how  correct 
is  the  view  of  Roth,  and  how  much  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  Schwartz  and 
Kuhn.  Gladstone,  philologically  con¬ 
sidered,  is  the  "  hawkstone,”  combin¬ 
ing  with  the  attributes  of  the  Hawk- 
Indra  and  Hawk-Osiris  those  of  the 
Delphian  sun-stone,  which  we  also  find 
in  the  Egyptian  Ritual  for  the  Dead.* 
The  ludicrous  theory  that  Gladstone  is 
a  territorial  surname,  derived  from  some 
place,  ”  Gledstane”  {Falkenstein),  can 
only  be  broached  by  men  ignorant  of 
even  the  grammar  of  Sanskrit  ;  dabblers 
who  mark  with  a  pencil  the  pages  of 
travellers  and  missionaries.  We  con¬ 
clude,  then,  that  Gladstone  is,  prima¬ 
rily,  the  hawk-sun,  or  sun-hawk. 

From  philology  we  turn  to  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  literary  fragments,  wh'ch  w'ill 
necessarily  establish  our  already  secured 
position  (that  Gladstone  is  the  sun),  or 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  fragments. 
These  have  reached  us  in  the  shape  of 
burned  and  torn  scraps  of  paper,  covered 
with  printed  texts,  which  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  hymns,  and  imprecations  or 
curses.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  worshippers  of  Gladstone  to 
salute  his  rising,  at  each  dawn,  with 
printed  outcries  of  adoration  and  de¬ 
light,  resembling  in  character  the  Osi- 
rian  hymns.  These  are  sometimes 


*  "  Le  pierre  sorti  du  soleil  se  retrouve  au 
Livre  de*  Souffles.”  Leffebure,  “  Osiris,”  p. 
204.  Brugseb,  “  SbaV-n.  siasin,”  i.  9. 
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couched  in  rhythmical  language,  as  when 
we  read — 

“[Gla]  dstone,  the  pillar  of  the  People’s 
hopes,”— 

to  be  compared  with  a  very  old  text, 
referring  obscurely  to  “  the  People’s 
William,”  and  "  a  popular  Bill,”  doubt¬ 
less  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  has  often 
been  remarked.  Among  the  epithets  of 
Gladstone  which  occur  in  the  hymns, 
we  find  “versatile,”  “accomplished,” 
“  philanthropic,”  “  patriotic,”  “  states¬ 
manlike,”  "subtle,”  “eloquent,”  “il¬ 
lustrious,”  “  persuasive,”  “  brilliant,” 
“clear,”  “unambiguous,”  “resolute.” 
All  of  those  are  obviously  intelligible 
only  when  applied  to  the  sun.  At  the 
same  time  we  note  a  fragmentary  curse 
of  the  greatest  importance,  in  which 
Gladstone  is  declared  to-be  the  beloved 
object  of  “  the  Divine  Figure  from  the 
North,”  or  “the  Great  White  Czar.” 
This  puzzled  the  learned,  till  a  fragment 
of  a  Muellerian  disquisition  was  recently 
unearthed.  In  this  text  *  it  was  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Brinton,  that  “  the 
Great  White  Hare”  worshipped  by  the 
Red  Indians  was  really,  when  correctly 
understood,  the  Dawn.  It  is  needless 
to  observe  (when  one  is  addressing 
scholars)  that  “  Great  White  Hare”  (in 
Algonkin,  Manibozho)  becomes  Great 
White  Czar  in  Victorian  English.  Thus 
the  Divine  Figure  from  the  North,  or 
White  Czar,  with  whom  Gladstone  is 
mythically  associated,  turns  out  to  be 
the  Great  White  Hare,  or  Dawn  Hero, 
of  the  Algonkins.  The  sun  (Gladstone) 
may  naturally  and  reasonably  be  spoken 
of  in  mythical  language  as  the  “  Friend 
of  the  Dawn.”  This  proverbial  tx- 
pression  came  to  be  misunderstood,  and 
we  hear  of  a  Liberal  statesman,  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  of  his  affection  for  a  Russian 
despot.  The  case  is  analogous  to  Ap¬ 
ollo's  fabled  love  for  Daphne  =  Dah- 
ana,  the  Dawn.  While  fragments  of 
laudatory  hymns  are  common  enough, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  dirges  or 
curses  {Dira)  are  also  discovered  in  the 
excavations.  These  Dirce  were  put 
forth  both  morning  and  evening,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  impreca¬ 
tions  vented  at  sunset  (“  evening  pa¬ 
pers,”  in  the  old  mythical  language)  are 

*  “  Nineteenth  Century,”  December,  1885. 


even  more  severe  and  unsparing  than 
those  uttered  (“  morning  papers”)  at 
dawn. 

How  are  the  imprecations  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  ?  The  explanation  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  nothing  is  difficult — to  a  compara¬ 
tive  mythologist.  Gladstone  is  the  sun, 
the  enemy  of  Darkness.  But  Darkness 
has  her  worshippers  as  well  as  Light. 
Set,  no  less  than  Osiris,  was  adored  in 
the  hymns  of  Egypt,  perhaps  by  kings 
of  an  invading  Semitic  tribe.  Now  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enemies  of 
Gladstone,  the  Jiishis,  or  hymn-writers 
who  execrated  him,  were  regarded  by 
his  worshippers  as  a  daikened  class,  foes 
of  enlightenment.  They  are  spoken  of 
as  “the  stupid  party,”  as  “  obscuian- 
tists,”  and  so  forth,  with  the  usual 
amenity  of  theological  controversy.  It 
would  be  painful,  and  is  unnecessary,  to 
quote  from  the  curses,  whether  matins 
or  vespers,  of  the  children  of  night. 
Their  language  is  terribly  severe,  and, 
doubtless,  was  regarded  as  blasphemy 
by  the  sun-worshippers.  Gladstone  is 
said  to  have  “  no  conscience,”  “  no 
sense  of  honor,”  to  be  so  fugitive  and 
evasive  in  character,  that  one  might  al¬ 
most  think  the  moon,  rather  than  the 
sun,  was  the  topic  under  discussion. 
But,  as  Roth  points  out,  this  is  easily 
explained  when  we  remember  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  English  weather,  and  the  infre¬ 
quent  appearances  of  the  sun  in  that 
climate.  By  the  curses,  uttered  as  they 
were  in  the  morning,  when  night  has 
yielded  to  the  star  of  day,  and  at  even¬ 
ing,  when  day  is,  in  turn,  vanquished 
by  night,  our  theory  of  the  sun  Gladstone 
is  confirmed  beyond  reach  of  cavil  ;  in¬ 
deed  the  solar  theory  is  no  longer  a  the¬ 
ory,  but  a  generally  recognized  fact. 

Evidence,  which  is  bound  to  be  con¬ 
firmatory,  reaches  us  from  an  altar  and 
from  works  of  art.  The  one  altar  of 
Gladstone  is  by  some  explained  as  the 
pedestal  of  his  statue,  while  the  anthro¬ 
pological  sciolists  regard  it  simply  as  a 
milestone  !  In  speaking  to  scholars  it 
is  hardly  necessary  even  to  touch  on  this 
preposterous  fallacy,  sufficiently  con¬ 
futed  by  the  monument  itself. 

On  the  road  into  western  England, 
between  the  old  sites  of  Bristol  and 
London,  excavations  recently  laid  bare 
the  very  interesting  monument  figured 
here. 
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Though  some  letters  or  hieroglyphs 
are  defaced,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  inscription  is  correctly  read  G.  O. 
M.  The  explanation  which  I  have  pro¬ 
posed  {Zeitschrift  fur  Apg.  Ant.)  is  uni¬ 
versally  accepted  by  scholars.  I  read 
Gladstonio  Optimo  Maximo,  “To  Glad¬ 
stone,  Best  and  Greatest,”  a  form  of 
adoration,  or  adulation,  which  survived 
in  England  (like  municipal  institutions, 
the  game  laws,  and  trial  by  jurj)  from 
the  date  of  the  Roman  occupation.  It 
is  a  plausible  conjecture  that  Gladstone 
stepped  into  the  shoes  of  Jupiter  Op- 
tiinus  Maximus.  Hence  we  may  regard 
him  (like  Osiris)  as  the  sum  of  the 
monotheistic  conception  in  England. 

This  interpretation  is  so  manifest, 
that,  could  science  sneer,  we  might  laugh 
at  the  hazardous  conjectures  of  smatter- 
ets  ignorant  even  of  the  grammar  of 
Sanskrit.  They,  as  usual,  are  greatly 
divided  among  themselves.  The  Spen¬ 
cerian  or  Euhemeristic  school, — if  that 
can  be  called  a  school 

**  Where  blind  and  naked  Ignorance 
Delivers  brawling  judgments  all  day  long 
On  all  things,  nnshamed,” — 

protests  that  the  monument  is  a  pedestal 
of  a  lost  image  of  Gladstone.  The  in¬ 
scription  (G.  O.  M.)  is  read  “  Grand 
Old  Man,”  and  it  is  actu.ally  hinted  that 
this  was  the  petit  nom,  or  endearing 
title,  of  a  real  historical  politician.  Weak 
as  we  may  think  such  reasonings,  we 
must  regard  them  as,  at  least,  less  un- 
scholarly  than  the  hypothesis  that  the 
inscription  should  be  read 

“90  M.” 

meaning  “  ninety  miles  from  London.” 
It  is  true  that  the  site  whence  the  mon- 
_ument  was  excavated  is  at  a  distance  of 
ninety  miles  from  the  ruins  of  London, 
but  that  is  a  mere  coincidence,  on  which 
it  were  childish  to  insist.  Scholars  know 
at  what  rate  such  accidents  should  be 


estimated,  and  value  at  its  proper  price 
one  unimpeachable  equation  like  G.  O. 
M.  =  Gladstonio  Optimo  Maximo. 

It  is,  of  course,  no  aigument  against 
this  view  that  the  authors  of  the  Dirae 
regard  Gladstone  as  a  maleficent  being. 
How  could  they  do  otherwise  ?  They 
were  the  scribes  of  the  opposed  religion. 
Diodorus  tells  us  about  an  Ethiopian 
sect  which  detested  the  Sun.  A  paral¬ 
lel,  as  usual,  is  found  in  Egypt,  where 
Set,  or  Typhon,  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  maleficent  spirit,  the  enemy  of 
Osiris,  the  midnight  sun.  None  the  less 
it  is  certain  that  under  some  dynasties 
Set  himself  was  adored — the  deity  of  one 
creed  is  the  Satan  of  its  opponents.  A 
curious  coincidence  seems  to  show  (as 
Bergaigne  thinks)  that  Indra,  the  chief 
Indo- Aryan  deity,  was  occasionally  con¬ 
founded  with  Vrittra,  who  is  usually  his 
antagonist.  The  mjths  of  Egypt,  as 
reported  by  Plutarch,  say  that  Set,  or 
Typhon,  forced  his  way  out  of  his 
mother’s  side,  thereby  showing  his  nat¬ 
ural  malevolence  even  in  the  moment  of 
his  birth.  The  myths  of  the  extinct 
Algonkins  of  the  American  continent 
repeat  absolutely  the  same  tale  about 
Malsumis,  the  brother  and  foe  of  their 
divine  hero.  Glooskap.  Now  the  Rig 
Veda  (iv.  t8,  r-3)  attributes  this  act  to 
Indra,  and  we  may  infer  that  Indr.-r  had 
been  the  Typhon,  or  Set,  or  Glooskap, 
of  some  Aryan  kindred,  before  he  be¬ 
came  the  chief  and  beneBcent  god  of  the 
Kusika  stock  of  Indo-Aryans.  The  evil 
myth  clung  to  the  good  god.  By  a  sim¬ 
ilar  process  we  may  readily  account  for 
the  imprecations,  and  for  the  many  pro¬ 
fane  and  blasphemous  legends,  in  which 
Gladstone  is  represented  as  oblique,  mys¬ 
terious,  and  equivocal.  (Compare  Apol¬ 
lo  Loxias.)  The  same  class  of  ideas  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  m\ths  about  Gladstone  “  in 
Opposition”  (as  the  old  mythical  lan¬ 
guage  runs),  that  is,  about  the  too  ar¬ 
dent  sun  of  summer.  When  "  in  Op¬ 
position,”  he  is  said  to  have  found  him¬ 
self  in  a  condition  “  of  more  freedom 
and  less  responsibility,”  and  to  “  have 
made  it  hot  for  his  enemies,’’  expres¬ 
sions  transparently  mythical.  If  more 
evidence  were  wanted,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  myth  which  represents  Gladstone 
as  the  opponent  of  Huxley.  As  every 
philologist  knows,  Huxley,  by  Grimm’s 
law,  is  Huskley,  the  hero  of  a  “  husk 
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myth”  (as  Ralston  styles  it),  a  brilliant 
being  enveloped  in  a  husk,  probably 
the  night  or  the  thundercloud.  The 
dispute  between  Gladstone  and  Huskley 
as  to  what  occurred  at  the  Creation  is  a 
repetition  of  the  same  dispute  between 
Wainamoinen  and  Jonkahainen,  in  the 
Kalewala  of  the  Finns.  Released  from 
his  husk  the  opponent  becomes  Beacons- 
held  =  the  field  of  light,  or  radiant  sky. 

In  works  of  art  Gladstone  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  armed  with  an  axe.  This,  of 
course,  is  probably  a  survival  from  the 
effigies  of  Zeus  Labrandeus,  den  Man 
auf  Munzen  nrit  der  atreitaxt  erblickt 
(Preller,  i,  rra).  We  hear  of  axes  being 
offered  to  Gladstone  by  his  worshippers. 
Nor  was  the  old  custom  of  clothing  the 
image  of  the  god  (as  in  the  sixth  book 
of  the  **  Iliad  ”.)  neglected.  We  read 
that  the  people  of  a  Scotch  manufactur¬ 
ing  town,  Galashiels,  presented  the  Mid¬ 
lothian  Gladstone  (a  local  hero)  with 
‘‘  trouserings,”  which  the  hero  gra¬ 
ciously  accepted.  Indeed  he  was  re¬ 
markably  unlike  Death,  as  described  by 
.^^ischylus,  ”  Of  all  gods.  Death  only 
recks  not  of  gifts.’’  Gladstone,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  centre  of  a  lavish  sys¬ 
tem  of  sacrifice — loaves  of  bread,  axes, 
velocipedes,  books,  in  vast  and  over¬ 
whelming  numbers,  were  all  dedicated 
at  his  shrine.  Hence  some  have  identi¬ 
fied  him  with  Irving,  also  a  deity  pro¬ 
pitiated  (as  we  read  in  Hatton)  by  votive 
offerings.  In  a  later  chapter  I  show 
that  Irving  is  really  one  of  the  Asvins 
of  Vedic  mythology,  ”  the  Great  Twin 
Brethren,”  or,  in  mythic  language, 
“the  Corsican  Brothers”  (compare 
Myriantheus  on  the  Asvins).  His  in¬ 
separable  companion  is  Wilson-Barrett. 

Among  animals  the  cow  is  sacred  to 
Gladstone  ;  and,  in  works  of  art,  gems 
and  vases  (or  “jam-pots”).  He  is  rep¬ 
resented  with  the  cow  at  his  feet,  like 
the  mouse  of  Horus,  of  Apollo  Smin- 
theus,  and  of  the  Japanese  God  of 
Plenty  (see  an  ivory  in  the  Henley  Col¬ 
lection).  How  are  we  to  explain  the 
companionship  of  the  cow  ?  At  other 
times  the  Sun-hero  sits  between  the 
horns  of  the  Cow-Goddess  Dilemma, 
worshipped  at  Westminster.  (Compare 


Brugsch.  “  Religion  und  Mythologie  der 
alten  Aegyptcr,’^  p.  168,  “  Die  Darstel- 
lungen  Zeigen  uns  den  Sonnengott  zwis- 
chen  den  Hornern  der  Kuh  sitzcnd.”) 
The  idea  of  Le  Page  Renouf,  and  of 
Pierret  and  De  Roug6,  is  that  the  cow 
is  a  symbol  of  some  Gladstonian  at¬ 
tribute,  perhaps  “squeezability,”  a 
quality  attributed  to  the  hero  by  certain 
Irish  minstrels.  I  regard  it  as  more 
probable  that  the  cow  is  (as  in  the 
Veda)  the  rain-cloud,  released  from 
prison  by  Gladstone,  as  by  Indra.  At 
the  same  time  the  cow,  in  the  Veda, 
stands  for  Heaven,  Earth,  Dawn,  Night, 
Cloud,  Rivers,  Thunder,  Sacrifice, 
Prayer,  and  Soma.  We  thus  have  a 
wide  field  to  choose  from,  nor  is  our  se¬ 
lection  of  very  much  importance,  as  any, 
or  all,  of  these  interpretations  w'ill  be 
welcomed  by  Sanskrit  scholars.  The 
followers  of  McLennan  have  long  ago 
been  purged  out  of  the  land  by  the  edict 
of  Oxford  against  this  sect  of  mytholog¬ 
ical  heretics.  They  would  doubtless 
have  maintained  that  the  cow  was  Glad¬ 
stone’s  totem,  or  family  crest,  and  that, 
like  other  totemists,  he  was  forbidden 
to  eat  beef. 

It  is  curious  that  on  some  old  and 
worn  coins  we  detect  a  half-obliterated 
male  figure  lurking  behind  the  cow. 
The  inscription  may  be  read  “Jo,”  or 
“  lo.”  and  appears  to  indicate  lo,  the 
cow-maiden  of  Greek  myth  (see  the 
“  Prometheus”  of  .^Eschylus). 

In  addressing  scholars  it  is  needless 
to  refute  the  Euhemeristic  hypothesis, 
worthy  of  the  Abb6Banier,  that  the  cow 
is  a  real  cow.  offered  by  a  real  historical 
Gladstone,  or  by  his  companion,  Jo,  to 
the  ignorant  populace  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts.  We  have  already  shown  that  Jo 
is  a  mythological  name.  The  tendency 
to  identify  Gladstone  with  the  cow  (as 
the  dawn  with  the  sun)  is  a  natural  and 
edifying  tendency,  but  the  position  must 
not  be  accepted  without  further  inquiry. 
Caution,  prudence,  a  tranquil  balancing 
of  all  available  evidence,  and  an  absence 
of  preconceived  opinions,  these  are  the 
guiding  stars  of  comparative  mythology. 
— Macmillan  s  Magazine. 
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We  arrived  at  Karpathns  a  wreck — 
that  is  to  say,  a  gust  of  wind  from  the 
mountains  struck  us  when  sailing  on  an 
almost  glassy  sea,  carried  away  our  sail 
and  our  mast,  and  reduced  us  to  our 
oars.  Where  is  Karpathos  ?  and  why 
did^we  go  there  ?  are  always  questions 
put  to  us  ;  and  we  reply  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  lost  islands  of  the  .^gean  Sea, 
lying  between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  where 
no  steamer  touches,  and  that  my  wife 
and  I  spent  some  months  on  it  last  win¬ 
ter  with  a  view  to  studying  the  customs 
of  the  9000  Greeks  who  inhabit  it,  and 
who  in  their  mountain  villages  have 
preserved  through  long  ages  many  of  the 
customs  of  the  Greeks  of  old. 

Our  island  delighted  us  immensely  for 
its  own  exceeding  loveliness  :  sharp- 
peaked  mountains  rise  4000  feet  out  of 
the  sea,  deep  clefts  lined  with  fir-trees 
run  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Near 
one  of  these,  where  nestled  a  tiny  fish¬ 
ing  hamlet,  to  the  north  of  the  island, 
we  deserted  our  wreck,  and  hired  a  boat 
manned  by  four  wild-looking  Karpathi- 
ote  oarsmen  to  row  us  along  the  coast 
for  seven  hours  to  the  chief  village. 
Their  oars  were  like  great  branches,  and 
with  each  stroke  they  pulled  they  rose 
from  their  seat,  jumped  on  the  seat  in 
front  of  them,  and  kept  time  by  repeat¬ 
ing  in  a  shrill  voice  little  rhyming  dis¬ 
tiches,  commenced  by  stroke  and  carried 
on  by  the  others.  These  sailors  know 
hundreds  of  these  rhymes,  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
As  a  specimen  I  will  give  this  one  : 
Stroke  commences  by  shouting,  “  Every¬ 
thing  from  God;”  number  two,  ‘‘as¬ 
sistance  number  three,  ‘‘  and  super¬ 
vision  bow  concludes  the  couplet  by, 
‘‘and  our  bark  shall  proceed  well.” 
When  not  singing,  the  sailors  were  chid¬ 
ing  and  chaffing  one  another,  so  that  for 
the  whole  of  the  seven  hours  they  were 
scarcely  silent  for  a  moment — not  even 
stroke,  a  grey-haired  man,  who  will 
not  see  sixty  again. 

The  Governor  of  Karpathos  is  a  T urk, 
his  treasurer  is  a  Turk,  the  custom¬ 
house  officer  is  a  Turk,  and  there  are 
five  ^Turkish  soldiers  on  Karpathos  to 
uphold  the  Government  of  the  Porte. 
Except  these,  all  the  inhabitants  are 


Greek,  and  the  villages  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  allowed  almost  complete  self- 
government,  provided  their  annual  trib¬ 
ute  is  paid.  It  is  absurd  to  see  how  keen 
party  spirit  is  in  these  tiny  village  com¬ 
munities  over  the  election  of  the  demarch, 
or  mayor  of  the  place.  We  attended 
one  of  their  annual  Parliaments,  at 
which  the  election  lakes  place.  Eighty 
members  of  the  village  were  assembled 
and  seated  cross-legged  in  the  church, 
wild  unkempt  shepherds,  with  rough 
goatskin  cloaks,  and  priests  w'ith  long 
hair  flowing  loosely  over  their  shoulders. 
Suddenly  would  arise  a  perfect  pande¬ 
monium  of  voices  in  eager  dispute,  and 
as  quickly  would  it  be  hushed,  when  the 
oldest  man  of  the  village  arose.  Deacon 
Saint  George  as  he  is  called — Deacon, 
because  he  can  read  and  write,  and 
Saint,  because  his  grandfather  on^e  had 
been  a  pilgrim  to  the  Holy  Tomb. 
‘‘  He  is  the  most  honorable  man  of  all 
Karpathos,”  they  whispered  to  me  in 
mute  admiration  ;  but  a  few  days  after 
this  I  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  his 
honor,  for  he  always  tottered  after  us 
on  his  stick,  with  his  long-tasselled  fez 
and  long  blue  coat.  One  day  my  wife 
dropped  a  trifling  ornament,  value  six¬ 
pence,  which  our  old  friend  saw  fall. 
He  picked  it  up,  looked  at  it,  looked  to 
see  if  my  wife  noticed  her  loss,  held  it 
in  his  hand  for  some  time,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  consigned  it  to  his  pocket.  Thus 
for  this  trifling  loss  we  gauged  the 
standard  of  honor  of  the  most  honorable 
councillor,  the  Nestor  of  Karpathos,  at 
the  sound  of  whose  voice  the  hubbub  of 
the  village  Parliament  was  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  lulled,  though  only  to  break  forth 
again  with  redoubled  vigor  when  Deacon 
Saint  George  sat  down,  until  weary  of 
dispute  another  lull  ensued,  during 
which  the  village  schoolmaster  was 
called  upon,  as  the  only  decent  scribe  of 
the  place,  to  write  down  the  minutes  of 
the  meeting.  A  psalter  was  fetched 
from  a  stand  in  the  church,  pen  and  ink 
were  produced,  and,  amidst  a  torrent  of 
advice  from  all  sides,  the  schoolmaster 
wrote  down — well,  I  expect,  pretty 
nearly  what  he  pleased.  Such  is  home 
rule  amongst  the  mountains  of  Karpa¬ 
thos. 
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After  our  long  and  lovely  row,  we 
landed  in  the  most  populous  corner  of 
the  island,  where  a  group  of  villages  run 
up  a  fertile  gorge  far  into  the  mountains, 
down  which  a  stream  dashes,  called  the 
Chaos,  leaping  and  boiling  through 
chasms  scarcely  two  yards  wide.  It  is 
considered  a  most  uncanny  stream, 
which  no  man  durst  approach  at  night 
for  fear  of  Nereids  and  other  water- 
sprites.  In  the  chief  village  the  Turkish, 
governor  lives, — the  Kaimakam,  “  the 
superior  lord  ” — kaimak  being  the  word 
for  anything  superior.  Cream,  of  which 
we  got  an  endless  supply  in  Karpathos, 
is  called  kaimak  ;  so,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  we  soon  to  k  to  calling  the 
governor  “  the  Cream.” 

With  a  view  to  a  prolonged  stay  in 
one  of  these  villages,  we  tried  to  secure 
for  ourselves  a  house,  but  experienced 
much  difficulty  ;  for  we  had  three  in¬ 
troductions  with  us,  and  soon  we  dis¬ 
covered  Uiat  three  families  were  quar¬ 
relling  amongst  themselves  for  our  pos¬ 
session.  Old  Koubis  was  a  very  talk¬ 
ative,  desponding  member  of  society, 
who  came  to  visit  us  later  than  the 
others,  apologizing  for  his  delay  by  say¬ 
ing  that  his  "  bride”  was  ill.  We  could 
not  imagine  what  so  old  a  man  could  be 
doing  with  a  bride,  until  we  learned  that 
his  son  had  lately  taken  a  wife,  who  was 
for  the  time  being  the  family  bride. 

We  spent  the  two  first  nights  in  the 
house  of  the  Greek  interpreter  to  the 
governor  :  and  here  we  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  dwell  had  not  our  third  friend 
made  us  feel  uncomfortable  by  privately 
insinuating  that  we  were  making  our¬ 
selves  inconvenient  to  ”  the  interpre¬ 
ter,”  and  that  he  could  secure  for  us  an 
empty  house  up  in  the  village  of  Vola. 
By  this  plan  he  got  us  out  of  the  inter¬ 
preter’s  house.  Not  till  later  did  we 
discover  that  our  third  friend  had  lately 
been  studying  'I'urkish  hard,  and  as¬ 
pired  to  the  post  of  interpreter  himself ; 
so  that  a  few  weeks  later  he  actually 
attempted  the  life  of  our  first  host. 

Housekeeping  at  Vol4  was  difficult. 
We  had  to  send  to  the  mountains  for 
meat  and  milk  whenever  we  wanted  it  ; 
for  the  good  Karpathiotes  are  most  ab¬ 
stemious.  rarely  eating  anything  but 
bread  and  olives.  As  for  groceries,  save 
coffee  and  sugar,  they  were  not  to  be 
had  for  love  or  money  ;  and  no  vege¬ 


tables,  except  onions,  existed  in  the 
island.  Our  house  consisted  of  one 
large  room.  Half  of  it  had  a  mud  floor  ; 
half  was  a  raised  wooden  platform  for  our 
beds,  below  which  were  Store  cupboards 
for  oil  and  wine.  The  windows  had  no 
glass  in  them  ;  and  some  days,  when  the 
mountain  mist  came  down  upon  us,  we 
crouched  over  our  charcoal  brazier  and 
shivered  again.  Our  servant  dwelt  in  a 
tiny  kitchen  adjoining,  where  his  strug¬ 
gles  to  light  a  fire  with  damp  wood,  and 
to  cook  without  utensils,  used  to  call 
for  our  keenest  pity.  Every  evening  a 
party  of  old  women  would  come  to  keep 
us  company,  with  their  faces  enveloped 
in  handkerchiefs.  They  told  us  local 
customs  and  belief  of  an  extraordinary 
nature.  One  evening  I  tried  to  sketch 
these  old  crones,  and  was  discovered  so 
doing.  I  thought  my  eyes  would  have 
been  scratched  out  and  my  handiwork 
destroyed  for  my  impudence,  so  infuri¬ 
ated  were  they  ;  for  they  believe  that  if 
their  portraits  are  taken  they  will  waste 
away  and  die. 

Six  months  before  our  arrival,  the 
owner  of  our  house  had  died,  and  the- 
sister,  Sebastil  by  name,  had  inherited 
it  ;  but  she  had  kept  it  closed  ever  since, 
until  our  third  friend,  a  relative  of  hers, 
had  persuaded  her  to  open  it  for  us,  on 
the  condition  that  we  should  not  sing  or 
hold  festival  therein.  We  were  not  in¬ 
formed  on  taking  possession  of  the  deli¬ 
cate  nature  of  our  tenure,  and  in  an  un¬ 
lucky  moment  we  invited  “the  Cream,” 
his  interpreter,  his  treasurer,  and  our 
two  other  friends  to  a  meal,  and  were 
prepared  to  put  forth  all  our  limited  re¬ 
sources  to  do  credit  to  our  nation  on  the 
occasion. 

The  evening  before  our  party  Sebasta 
rushed  in,  in  great  distress.  ”  You  are 
going  to  give  a  table  in  this  house  of 
mourning,”  she  cried.  “  You  will  sing, 
you  will  get  drunk,  and  the  neighbors 
will  sneer  and  say  how  soon  has  the 
memory  of  the  dead  been  forgotten.’’ 
Our  position  was  an  awkward  one,  for 
it  was  too  late  to  make  other  arrange¬ 
ments.  In  our  extremity  we  protested 
that  we  would  not  sing,  nor  would  we 
get  drunk,  though  I  felt  inward  misgiv¬ 
ings  on  this  latter  point  with  regard  to 
one  or  two  of  our  guests.  Sebasti  wept 
and  stamped  with  rage  alternately. 
The  old  grandmother  expostulated,  and 
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our  third  friend,  who  came  in  to  our  as¬ 
sistance,  argued.  The  point  was  not 
settled  when  we  retired  to  rest  that 
night,  nor  did  we  obtain  leave  to  hold 
our  party  until  a  short  time  before  the 
guests  were  due.  Then  arose  another 
difficulty.  Our  kid  and  our  milk,  ior 
which  we  had  despatched  a  special  mes¬ 
senger  to  the  mountains,  did  not  reach 
us  until  two  hours  before  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  for  “  the  table,”  and  an  agoniz¬ 
ing  two  hours  we  spent,  literally  tearing 
our  kid  limb  from  limb  to  prepare  it  for 
the  pot.  Of  course  the  milk  got 
smoked,  and  our  English  pudding  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  nation.  And  then,  to 
our  horror,  an  hour  before  they  were  in¬ 
vited  our  guests  arrived,  bringing  with 
them  two  otners  for  whom  we  were  not 
prepared.  No  party  that  we  shall  ever 
be  called  upon  to  give  in  civilized  re¬ 
gions  will  appear  formidable  after  this, 
and  it  really  passed  off  remarkably  well, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  bottle  of  brandy 
for  the  Turks,  who  get  over  their  vow 
not  to  drink  wine  by  this  subterfuge, 
and  plenty  of  wine  for  the  Greeks.  We 
did  not  sing,  and  I  don’t  think  any  one 
got  drunk  ;  at  all  events,  Sebastk  came 
in  afterward  to  thank  us  for  having  thus 
far  respected  the  memory  of  her  de¬ 
parted  sister. 

Only  a  few  weeks  later  our  third 
friend  attempted  the  life  of  the  inter¬ 
preter  ;  but  when  sitting  at  our  table, 
no  one  would  have  guessed  their  ani¬ 
mosity.  They  related  how  once  they 
had  together,  at  one  sitting,  eaten  seven¬ 
teen  new-born  lambs,  so  plentiful  are 
they  in  Karpathos, after  which  they.had 
consumed  forty  sardines  apiece,  and  got 
drunk  by  going  round  from  house  to 
house  asking  for  wine.  When  they 
came  to  the  doctor’s  house,  he  gave 
them  some  wine,  but  placed  in  it  a  drug 
which  was  very  beneficial  to  them  after 
their  debauch.  Our  third  friend,  the 
would-be  interpreter,  is  very  poor,  and 
glories  in  his  poverty,  for  it  has  come 
to  pass  as  follows  ;  he  gave  his  eldest 
daughter  so  large  a  dower,  that  she  was 
enabled  to  marry  the  schoolmast^  of  a 
neighboring  island.  It  is  a  curious  feat¬ 
ure  in  Karpathos,  where  romance  is  un¬ 
known,  and,  as  our  friend  the  interpreter 
said,  ”  All  our  marriages  are  for  sub¬ 
stance.”  Firstborn  sons  inherit  their 
father’s  property,  firstborn  daughters 


their  mother’s,  and  no  girl  can  marry 
without  she  can  provide  her  husband 
with  a  house.  The  result  is  excellent 
in  checking  the  population,  and  in  pro¬ 
ducing  old  maids  ;  but  we  could  not 
help  thinking  it  was  a  little  hard  on  the 
second  daughter  of  our  third  friend,  a 
plain  girl,  who  went  about  without  shoes 
and  Stockings,  and  was  ready  to  earn  a 
trifle  by  carrying  our  luggage  on  her 
head. 

As  a  return  for  our  “table,”  "the 
Cream”  and  our  other  friends  arranged 
a  sort  of  picnic  for  us,  to  a  lovely  spot 
called  Mrs.  Madonna  (Kera  Panagia), 
where  a  church  contains  a  miraculous 
picture,  and  is  looked  after  by  a  well- 
known  old  hermit-monk  called  Vasili, 
'fhe  church  is  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow 
gorge  down  by  the  sea,  amidst  tree-clad 
heights,  which  culminate  in  Mount  Las- 
tos,  the  highest  peak  in  Karpathos,  4000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Close  to  this 
church  there  is  a  water  source,  which 
springs  right  out  of  a  rock  ;  it  is  icy  cold 
and  clear,  and  all  around  its  egress  the 
rock  is  garlanded  with  maidenhair  ;  mas¬ 
tic,  myrtle,  and  daphne 'almost  conceal 
it  from  view.  To  this  spot,  the  most  fa¬ 
vored  one  in  the  island,  our  friends  took 
us.  In  1821  a  Cretan  refugee,  whose 
docks  and  possessions  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Turks,  vowed  a  church 
to  the  Panagi^  if  she  would  lead  him  to 
a  place  of  safety.  So,  says  the  legend, 
she  conducted  his  boat  here,  where  he 
found  water,  fertility,  and  seclusion, 
and  here  he  built  the  church  he  had 
vowed.  Once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  the 
Assumption,  the  Karpathiotes  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  spot  ;  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  it  is  left  to  the  charge  of  poor 
old  Vasili,  who  told  us  the  very  sad 
story  which  had  driven  him  to  adopt  this 
hermit  life.  A  few  years  ago  he  lived 
in  the  village,  with  his  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  She  married  a  sea-captain,  a 
well-to-do  sponge-fisher,  who  owned  a 
boat  and  much  money,  he  said.  On  one 
of  his  voyages,  the  sponge-fisher  took 
with  him  Vasili’s  two  sons,  and  on  their 
way  they  fell  across  a  boat  manned  by 
pirates  from  Amorgos.  The  pirates  shot 
the  captain,  boarded  the  caique,  and 
strapped  the  two  brothers  to  the  mast. 
After  they  had  cleared  the  boat  of  all 
they  could  find,  they  sank  it,  and  shortly 
afterward  some  other  sponge-fishers 
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found  the  two  brothers  fastened  to  the 
mast  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They 
gave  notice  to  the  Government,  and  a 
steamer  was  despatched  from  Chios  in 
pursuit  of  the  pirates,  and  the  bodies 
were  brought  home  and  buried.  It  was 
but  poor  satisfaction  to  old  Vasili  to 
hear  of  the  capture  of  the  murderers. 
His  daughter  shortly  afterwards  married 
again,  and  left  Karpathos,  and  he,  with 
his  broken  heart  and  tottering  step, 
donned  the  garb  of  a  monk,  and  came 
to  end  his  days  at  Kera  Panagia,  where 
he  lives  in  a  little  stone  hut  alongside 
the  church,  and  tills  the  ground,  lights 
the  lamps  before  the  sacred  pictures, 
and  rings  the  church  bell. 

Our  picnic  meal  was  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  success,  for  the  Cream*'  brought 
with  him  one  of  his  soldiers,  an  .Alba¬ 
nian,  who  spoke  no  language  but  his  own. 
This  man  was  despatched  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  for  a  lamb,  which  he  cooked  for  us 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Albanian 
“  klephtes."  A  wooden  skewer  was 
passed  through  the  body,  and  it  was 
roasted  whole  before  a  smouldering  fire 
of  brushwood,  .and  basted  with  cream 
and  salt.  When  ready,  it  was  served  on 
a  table  of  sweet-smelling  herbs— mastic, 
rosemary,  &c.  We  all  squatted  around 
on  the  ground,  and  the  lamb  was  rent 
in  pieces,  and  to  each  guest  was  handed 
a  bone,  which  we  picked  with  more  or 
less  dexterity,  according  as  we  were 
accustomed  to  such  procedure.  We 
were  very  jovial  over  our  meal,  and  our 
friends  foretold  pleasant  things  for  us 
from  the  shoulder-bone  of  the  lamb,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  custom  ;  and  then  we 
drank  a  large  bowl  of  cream,  “  the 
flower  of  milk,”  as  they  call  it,  which, 
with  native  honey,  is  truly  delicious, 
and  afforded  us  the  opportunity  we 
wished  of  making  a  complimentary 
pun,  by  comparing  the  governor  to  the 
beverage  before  us.  After  our  meal, 
we  smoked  cigarettes  under  the  shade 
of  a  carob-tree — the  tree  which  the  peas¬ 
ants  tell  you  was  the  only  one  which  the 
devil  forgot  to  spoil,  for  all  others  shed 
their  leaves  and  fruit,  but  the  carob-tree 
is  forever  green  and  fructifying.  It  is 
better  known  to  us  as  the  locust-tree, 
the  pods  of  which  are  sweet  and  like 
honey  to  eat,  and  made  us  not  pity  St. 
John  the  Baptist  so  much  for  his  desert 
fare.  Late  in  the  evening  we  returned 


to  our  home  at  Voli,  on  excellent  terms 
with  our  friends. 

A  young  married  woman  of  onr  ac¬ 
quaintance  died  when  we  were  at  Vol^, 
and  the  melancholy  ceremonies  attend¬ 
ing  her  death  will  remain  fixed  on  our 
memories  until  our  turn  comes  to  die. 
A  few  hours  after  her  death  the  corpse 
had  been  washed  in  wine  and  water, 
when  it  was  dressed  in  a  richly  embroid¬ 
ered  robe,  and  placed  on  a  bier  like  a 
low  table,  with  handles  for  carrying,  in 
the  one-roomed  .  house.  Around  stood 
the  family  groaning  and  screaming  and 
lacerating  themselves  in  their  demon¬ 
strative  grief,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
hired  mourner,  a  woman  of  commanding 
but  repulsive  mien.  Her  first  action 
was  to  fall  upon  the  corpse  and  weep  ; 
then  she  stood  erect  at  the  foot  of  the 
bier  and  lifted  up  her  voice  to  sing  her 
dirge  in  a  shrill,  heartrending  key. 
”  How  can  the  sun  dare  to  shine  on  a 
scene  of  grief  like  this?”  she  began, 
”  where  the  children  are  deprived  of 
their  mother’s  care,  where  the  hearth  is 
left  desolate  for  the  husband  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  toiling  in  the  fields.  Would 
that  I  could  descend  to  Hades,  and  see 
my  darling  once  more,  to  give  her  a 
parting  kiss  from  her  dear  ones,  whose 
minds  are  troubled  like  the  sea,  when  it 
rolls  in  after  a  mighty  storm  on  to  the 
shore.” 

These  pathetic  strains  drove  the  rela¬ 
tives  into  an  agony  of  grief,  which  con¬ 
tinued  with  more  or  less  vehemence  for 
two  hoyrs,  until  the  priest  and  his  aco¬ 
lytes  came  to  convey  the  corpse  to  the 
tomb.  Before  the  procession  left  the 
house,  a  jug  full  of  water  was  broken 
on  the  threshold  :  it  is  customary  here 
to  spill  water  at  the  door  when  any  one 
starts  on  a  journey,  as  an  earnest  of 
success.  To-day  the  traveller  had  gone 
on  her  last  long  journey,  so  the  jug  was 
broken.  The  family  tomb  was  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  village,  and  ori 
their  way  thither  the  priests  chanted 
offices,  interrupted  frequently  by  hideous 
wails  from  the  lamenters  who  headed  the 
procession  ;  and  as  the  mournful  com¬ 
pany  passed,  women  came  forth  from 
their  houses  to  howl  in  concert. 

Every  Karpathiote  family  has  its 
tomb  on  the  hillside,  with  a  tiny  chapel 
attached,  in  which  the  corpse  is  placed 
before  interment.  Here  the  final  offices 
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for  the  dead  were  chanted,  and  the 
mourners  ceased  to  wail,  until  the  very 
solemn  stichera  of  the  last  kiss  came, 
which  begins,  “  Blessed  is  the  way  thou 
shall  go  to-day,"  whereat  each  in  turn 
advanced  to  give  their  last  kiss  to  the 
cold  face  of  the  corpse,  and  then,  with 
one  accord,  they  burst  forth  again  into 
loud  and  uncontrolled  grief. 

They  never  pul  the  body  into  a  coffin 
in  Karpathos,  for  there  is  a  popular  im¬ 
pression  that  a  spirit  enclosed  in  wood 
cannot  escape.  One  .  year  after  the 
death  the  bones  are  taken  out,  placed 
in  an  embroidered  bag,  and  thrown  into 
a  charnel-house  below  the  chapel.  They 
believe  that  if  the  flesh  is  not  decayed 
altogether  off  the  bones,  the  spirit  does 
not  rest  in  peace  ;  consequently  this 
ceremony  of  opening  the  grave  is  a  very 
anxious  one  for  the  survivors,  who  con¬ 
sider  that  they  can  thereby  tell  the  des¬ 
tination  of  their  lost  friend’s  soul.  When 
there  is  any  suspicion  that  the  defunct 
is  not  at  peace  in  Hades,  the  name  is 
without  delay  entered  on  the  “  soul 
paper,"  or  the  priest’s  memorandum-list 
of  the  souls  for  which  he  has  to  pray 
during  the  divine  mystery. 

Many  superstitious  practices  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  connection  with  the  in¬ 
quietude  of  souls.  Sometimes  the  ashes 
are  removed  to  an  island  rock,  for 
ghosts  cannot  cross  water  ;  sometimes 
they  are  burnt  and  scattered  to  the 
winds  ;  and  a  dying  man  must  never  be 
covered  with  any  material  made  of 
goat’s  hair,  for  it  will  detain  the  spirit, 
neither  must  anything  be  handed  across 
a  corpse  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  they 
never  button  the  clothes  they  put  on 
after  death  :  finally,  they  remove  all 
rings,  for  the  spirit,  they  say,  can  even 
be  detained  in  the  little  finger,  and  can¬ 
not  rest. 

The  tomb  was  a  plain  square  building 
of  stone  :  into  it  the  corpse  was  laid,  a 
few  handfuls  of  earth  were  thrown  on 
by  the  relatives,  and  here  the  body  was 
left  to  decay,  and  to  pollute  the  vicinity 
with  a  terrible  stench  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat.  When  closed,  they  plaqed  on 
the  grave  the  axe  and  the  spade  which 
had  been  used  in  opening  it,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

It  was  truly  heartrending  to  hear 
the  wails  of  the  relatives  all  that  even¬ 
ing  by  the  grave.  The  old  mother  of 


the  deceased,  with  dishevelled  grey 
locks,  knelt  there  for  hours  with  her 
other  daughters,  working  themselves 
from  one  paroxysm  to  another,  with 
short  intervals  to  gain  breath  ;  and  then 
next  day,  and  on  stated  days  afterwards, 
they  brought  the  boiled  wheat  adorned 
with  raisins  to  place  on  the  tomb,  and 
each  time  their  wailings  were  renewed. 
Yet  with  all  this  excessive  grief,  it  is 
surprising  to  see  how*  evanescent  is  the 
respect  paid  to  properly  denuded  bones. 
Many  of  the  family  charnel-houses  have 
fallen  into  ruins  through  neglect,  and 
the  embroidered  bags,  which  I  was  al¬ 
most  tempted  to  steal,  were  scattered 
about,  with  the  bones  peeping  out. 
One  particular  instance  struck  us  for¬ 
cibly  :  it  was  the  charnel-house  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  chief  priest  of  the  village, 
which  had  been  almost  washed  aw-ay  by 
the  winter’s  rain.  All  around  lay  the 
skulls  and  bones,  in  hideous  confusion, 
of  his  deceased  relatives,  amongst  which 
of  an  evening  old  witch-like  crones 
would  wander  to  collect  such  bones  as 
they  deemed  of  use  for  incantations. 
For  example,  a  skull  set  upon  a  post 
facing  the  direction  they  wish  the  wind 
to  blow  from,  is  considered  efficacious 
in  producing  the  desired  current  of  air, 
and  it  does  not  strike  them  as  a  hideous 
notion  that  the  skull  of  some  dear  de¬ 
parted  one  should  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  Karpathiotes  live  in  the  depths 
of  superstition,  w-ith  their  soothsay  ings 
and  incantations.  A  doctor  does  exist 
in  the  chief  village  ;  but  he  told  me  that 
his  practice  was  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  Turks  and  a  few  of  the  more  en¬ 
lightened  Greeks.  In  the  mountain  vil¬ 
lages  they  never  think  of  calling  in  any¬ 
body  to  the  sick  but  the  old  witches, 
who  mutter  incantations  and  wave  a 
mysterious  sickle  with  weird  gestures 
over  their  patient  ;  or  sometimes  aprie.st 
is  called  in,  for  they  profess  to  be  able 
to  bind  diseases,  especially  fevers,  to 
trees  by  writing  on  a  scrap  of  paper  the 
mystic  words,  "  Divinity  of  God,  divine 
mystery.’’  This  they  tie  with  a  red 
thread  round  the  neck  of  the  sufferer  ; 
next  morning  they  remove  it,  and  go 
out  on  the  hillside,  where  they  tie  it  to 
a  tree,  and  imagine  that  they  thus  trans¬ 
fer  the  fever  from  the  patient  to  the 
branch.  , 
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At  Voli  we  witnessed  several  of  those 
curious  customs  by  which  the  priests 
manage  to  extract  money  from  these 
benighted  people.  They  exorcise  rats 
and  mice  by  sprinkling  holy  water  and 
by  saying  a  prayer  under  the  tree  or 
barn  which  the  vermin  frequent.  At 
Easter  they  sell  candles  from  the  church, 
by  burning  which  and  saying  some  mys¬ 
tic  words  in  their  houses,  they  think  they 
will  drive  away  beetles  from  their  dwell- 
ings. 

At  the  neighboring  village  of  Othos 
there  lives  a  portly  and  well-to-do 
prophet,  who  has  grown  rich  and  very 
sleek  on  his  soothsayings,  for  seldom  do 
marriages  or  voyages  take  place  without 
consulting  him,  and  he  does  not  give 
his  advice  for  nothing.  We  visited  him 
one  day,  and  heard  him  prophesy  as  he 
lay  in  bed  with  a  many-colored  coverlet 
over  his  inspired  limbs.  It  was  a  cheery 
little  house,  the  walls  of  which  were 
hung  with  holy  pictures,  sacred  olive 
twigs  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye,  a  vial  of 
sacred  oil  from  Easter,  and  scraps  of 
meat  preserved  from  the  last  Easter 
lamb,  now  nearly  one  year  old.  There 
were  crowds  of  people  in  the  room,  in¬ 
cluding  a  priest,  who  joined  devoutly  in 
the  prayer  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  before  the  soothsaying 
began.  From  beneath  his  pillow  the 
prophet  produced  his  books  of  magic 
art,  out  which  he  professes  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  future  :  one  of  these  is  an 
ordinary  psalter,  which  he  opens,  and 
from  the  first  line  on  which  the  eye  falls 
he  reads  his  divination.  Again,  he  has 
a  list  of  numbers,  one  of  which  you 
select  at  haphazard  with  appointed  bit 
of  wood  .  this  number  corresponds  to 
a  prophecy  in  his  book  of  magic,  which 
he  reads  to  you  as  the  decree  of  fate. 
People  come  from  all  parts  of  Karpathos 
to  consult  this  strange  man,  and,  said 
the  priest,  the  utteiings  of  this  oracle 
are  seldom  at  fault.”  We  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained  by  experience  that  the  priests, 
the  prophet,  and  the  old  crones  who 
cure  diseases  have  it  all  their  own  way, 
and  play  into  one  another’s  hands  in  the 
game  of  extortion. 

I  think  the  time  we  enjoyed  most  dur¬ 
ing  our  stay  in  Karpathos  was  Easter, 
and  the  opportunity  it  afforded  us  of 
seeing  the  amusements  of  these  primitive 
islanders.  By  that  time  we  felt  quite  at 


home  amongst  them,  and  were  welcome 
visitors  in  most  houses.  Furthermore, 
the  uncertain  spring  had  settled  down 
into  delicious  summer  weather,  and  the 
slopes  at  a  stone’s  throw  from  our  house 
were  carpeted  with  lovely  flowers. 

Amusements  in  Karpathos  certainly 
are  not  numerous,  and  may  be  summed 
up  as  consisting  of  music  and  dancing 
in  a  variety  of  forms.  In  every  occu¬ 
pation  they  sing  :  the  very  washer¬ 
woman,  as  she  kneels  at  the  brook,  is 
practising  death-wails  for  the  next 
funeral.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see 
women  treading  their  homespun  flannel 
to  get  out  of  it  the  long  hairs.  Two  of 
them  sit  at  either  end  of  a  sort  of  trough, 
with  their  legs  bare,  and  leaning  their 
backs  against  the  wall  ;  here  they  tread 
wearily  away  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
singing  as  they  do  so  little  idyls,  the 
poetry  of  which  is  peculiarly  quaint  and 
pretty — mantinada  they  call  these  idyls 
in  Karpaihos  ;  and  sometimes,  to  assist 
them  in  their  drudgery,  a  man  will  come 
and  play  the  lyre, — just  one  of  those 
lyres  which  their  ancestors  played,  a 
pretty  little  instrument  about  half  a  yard 
long,  with  silver  beads  which  jangle  at¬ 
tached  to  the  bow.  Besides  this  they 
have  the  syravlion,  a  sort  of  pan-pipe 
made  of  two  reeds  hollowed  out,  with 
blow-holes  and  straws  up  the  middle, 
and  placed  side  by  side  in  a  larger  reed. 
A  third  instrument  is  the  sabouna,  a 
species  of  bag-pipe,  being  a  goatskin 
with  the  hairs  left  on,  which  palpitates 
like  a  living  body  when  filled  with  air. 
These  instruments  are  romantic  enough 
when  played  by  shepherds  on  the  hill¬ 
side  or  in  the  village  square  as  an  ac¬ 
companiment  to  the  dance,  but  they  are 
intolerable  in  the  tiny  cottages  where 
women  tread  their  flannel. 

Singing  is  the  accompaniment  and 
conclusion  to  every  feast,  for  the  feasts 
in  Karpathos  are  merely  the  symposia 
of  ancient  days,  in  which  men  only  take 
a  part,  and  are  attended  upon  by  wom¬ 
en.  Co-operation  in  labor  is  custom¬ 
ary  here.  If  a  man  plants  a  vineyard, 
builds  a  house,  or  ploughs  a  field,  he 
has  but  to  call  upon  his  friends  and  rel¬ 
atives  to  assist  him,  and  the  only  pay¬ 
ment  expected  is  a  handsome  meal,  after 
which  the  men  sing  mantinada  with 
their  arms  around  each  other’s  necks, 
and  reel  home  dead-drunk  at  night. 
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Many  of  these  took  place  during  our 
stay  at  Vola  ;  and  when  we  learned  that 
the  giver  of  the  feast  looks  upon  it  as  a 
positive  insult  if  his  guests  do  not  get 
drunk,  we  ceased  to  feel  shocked  when 
our  slumbers  were  disturbed  by  the 
shouts  of  the  revellers  on  their  home¬ 
ward  way.  Our  third  friend  gave  one 
to  the  men  who  had  assisted  him  in 
tilling  his  Helds,  and  he  invited  me  to 
it.  1  fear  I  insulted  him  by  leaving  be¬ 
fore  the  entertainment  had  reached  its 
height,  for  we  saw  little  of  him  after 
that ;  and  we  did  not  regret  this  when 
we  learned  about  the  desperate  attempt 
that  had  been  made  on  the  life  of  our 
friend  the  “interpreter.”  All  Vola 
aihrmed  that  our  third  friend  had  hired 
the  assassin,  for  was  he  not  a  relative  of 
his,  and  was  it  not  to  his  interest  to  re¬ 
move  the  object  of  his  dislike  ?  At  all 
events,  the  wrong  man  got  killed  in  the 
fray,  and  our  third  friend  was  present  at 
the  funeral  ;  the  murderer  escaped,  and 
the  interpreter  never  went  out  without  a 
soldier  with  a  crazy  old  musket  to  at¬ 
tend  upon  him.  Such  was  the  “  murder 
at  Voli,”  in  which  we  shall  always  feel 
that  we  were  more  or  less  implicated. 

During  the  Sundays  of  Lent  at  Vola  the 
people  got  very  much  excited  over  the 
game  of  swing,  which  took  place  in  the 
afternoon  in  a  narrow  street.  Damsels 
hung  from  one  wall  to  the  other  a  rope, 
and  on  this  they  put  rugs  to  form  a 
swing.  Two  of  them  generally  sat  to¬ 
gether,  and  sang  Mantinada,  and  took  a 
toll  from  each  man  who  passed  by,  the 
fine  being  a  penny,  a  swing,  and  a  song. 
Some  of  the  young  men  came  primed 
with  ditties,  which  looked  as  if  romance 
was  not  so  wholly  unknown  to  them  as 
the  “  interpreter”  had  told  us. 

“  Your  figure  is  a  lemon-tree. 

Its  branches  are  your  hair  ; 

Joy  to  the  youth  who  climbs 

To  pluck  the  fruit  so  fair,” 

Whilst  another  favorite  ditty  is,  “  Your 
lips  are  honey,  mine  are  wine;  come,  let 
us  eat  honey  and  drink  wine.  But  here 
the  flirtation  ended;  the  young  men  kept 
together,  and  the  young  women  kept  to¬ 
gether.  We  never  saw  a  case  of  “keep¬ 
ing  company”  whilst  we  trere  there. 

Before  Easter  we  went  up  to  a  moun¬ 
tain  village  called  Olympus,  whether  from 
its  exalted  position  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
where  customs  of  an  exceedingly  quaint 


nature  existed,  and  where  we  tarried  in 
the  house  of  the  schoolmaster.  They 
began  their  preparations  on  Palm  Sun¬ 
day;  and  at  four  o’clock  on  that  morn¬ 
ing  our  slumbers  were  disturbed  by 
a  herald,  who  went  round  to  summon 
every  one  to  church.  In  his  hand  he 
carried  a  reed  called  the  nartheka,z.nA  in 
this  he  had  a  light,  for  the  morning 
was  windy;  and,  like  Prometheus  of  old, 
who  thus  brought  down  fire  from  heaven, 
he  went  to  the  houses  of  all  the  priests 
to  light  their  candles,  they  having  for 
this  purpose  left  their  doors  open  the 
night  before.  Then  he  lighted  the  can¬ 
dles  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  after  which 
he  shouted  from  a  commanding  height 
his  summons  to  worship;  and  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  services  he  was  presented 
with  a  loaf  of  holy  bread.  The  church 
was  very  crowded  at  this  early  service, 
the  women  remaining  outside  in  the 
proavlion,  where  they  could  get  a  glimpse 
at  the  performance  through  the  door. 
They  have  no  pews  to  sit  in,  but  each 
mother  of  a  family  possesses  one  of  the 
stone  slabs  which  form  the  pavement : 
on  this  she  performs  her  devotions,  and 
brooks  no  encroachment.  This  slab 
she  leaves,  together  with  her  jewelry 
and  her  embroidered  dresses,  to  her  eld¬ 
est  daughter. 

That  afternoon  every  household  was 
busy  making  “  the  candles  of  the  resur¬ 
rection”;  and  very  quaint  they  looked, 
squatting  on  the  floor  close  to  a  fire 
of  embers,  with  lumps  of  honeycomb, 
which  they  were  moulding  into  candles 
on  the  low  wooden  tables  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  macaroni.  During  the  next  few 
days  everybody  went  about  with  exceed- 
ing  gay  lingers,  as  each  household  had 
been  dyeing  their  Easter  eggs,  some 
purple,  some  golden,  some  green;  for 
eggs  have  been  forbidden  by  the  Lenten 
fast,  and  every  egg  that  has  been  laid 
during  Lent  in  Olympus  has  been  hard 
boiled  for  Easter,  and  was  now  being 
colored  with  dyes  made  from  their 
mountain  herbs. 

Every  house  and  church  had  to  be 
whitewashed,  inside  and  out ;  and  every 
evening  the  laborers  returned  from  their 
work  groaning  under  bundles  of  brush¬ 
wood,  for  Thursday  was  the  great  bak¬ 
ing-day,  when  every  oven  was  heated, 
and  nothing  was  seen  in  Olympus  but 
women  running  about  with  lung  boards 
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on  their  heads,  carrying  twisted  cakes 
covered  with  sesame  seed  and  a  colored 
egg  in  each  ;  also  pasties  of  green  herbs 
— horrible  things  which  we  were  fre¬ 
quently  offered,  and  had  a  difficulty  in 
disposing  of.  The  baking-day  was  a 
very  gay  scene.  When  the  ovens  were 
sufficiently  heated  with  burning  brush¬ 
wood,  and  the  embers  had  been  swept 
out,  these  boards  were  shoved  in  ;  and 
after  seeing  a  baking  such  as  this,  it  was 
easy  to  realize  the  popular  enigma  which 
asks  you  what  a  black-faced  heifer  is 
which  consumes  brushwood,  and  with¬ 
out  hesitation  you  answer,  an  oven. 

On  Saturday  before  Easter  all  the 
shepherds  come  into  Olympus  from  their 
mountain  dailies  —  in  most  cases  mere 
caves  in  the  rocks  —  where  many  of 
them  pass  the  entire  year.  On  their 
backs  I  hey  carry  goatskins  full  of  cheese 
and  milk  and  cream,  which  they  distrib¬ 
ute  as  presents  to  each  householder,  re¬ 
ceiving  in  return  a  sufficiencv  of  bread  to 
last  them  many  a  month, — for  most  of 
this  Easter  bread  is  not  consumed  till  it 
has  acquired  tlie  consistency  of  biscuit. 
On  h'aster  e'^  we  looked  out  upon  house¬ 
holders  rushing  hither  and  thither  with 
bowls  of  cream  and  milk,  whilst  we  poor 
strangers  could  buy  none  at  all,  so  intent 
was  everybody  in  providing  for  the  mor¬ 
row’s  feast. 

We  did  not  attend  the  Easter-night  ser¬ 
vice  at  Olympus,  nor  did  we  receive  the 
kisses  of  peace  which  are  distributed 
broadcast  on  such  occasions,  for  having 
experienced  the  sensation  before,  we  did 
not  wish  to  repeat  it ;  but  we  arose  early 
enough  to  see  the  women  roasting  their 
lambs  in  their  ovens.  In  one  oven  we 
counted  as  many  as  twelve  lambs  roast¬ 
ing  and  stuffed  with  rice, — unpalatable 
things  enough,  with  distorted  limbs, 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  thrust  in 
alive  and  died  in  agony  ;  and  at  each 
house  we  visited  that  day,  we  were  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  most  embarrassing  limb  of 
a  lamb. 

We  did  attend  the  afternoon  service, 
and  got  our  clothes  well  covered  with 
wax  for  so  doing.  Every  worshipper 
carried  a  lighted  candle,  and  ignored  the 
angle  at  which  it  was  held.  We  assisted 
at  the  merriment  in  the  churchyard  after 
service  was  over,  when  the  young  men 
shoot  a  Guy  Fawkes  erected  on  the  wall, 
Nbw  Skubs. — VoL.  XLIII.,  No.  4 
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popularly  believed  to  resemble  Judas 
Iscariot. 

On  Monday  the  good  folks  of  Olympus 
danced  in  the  space  before  the  church, 
resplendent  with  barbarous  jewelry  and 
quaint  costumes.  These  dances  inter¬ 
ested  us  much,  as  being  genuinely  ar¬ 
chaic  in  character.  A  circle  was  formed 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  and  the  sober- 
minded  who  did  not  dance  sat  like  sar¬ 
dines  in  a  box,  everybody  eating  some¬ 
thing,  and  everybody  asking  his  neigh¬ 
bor  to  have  a  bite  at  the  delicacy  which 
he  was  consuming.  Mothers  had  their 
babies  strung  like  bundles  on  their  backs. 
Every  child  had  a  gorgeous  Easter  egg, 
with  which  it  was  dyeing  ils  cheeks  and 
lips  ;  and  here  we  sat,  whilst  the  dancers 
never  ceased  to  revolve  in  the  weary  cir¬ 
cle  of  alternate  men  and  women  with 
arms  intertwined,  so  that  each  alternate 
dancer  held  the  hand  of  the  next  but 
one.  Sometimes  it  was  fast,  and  the 
leader  performed  feats  of  agility  ;  some¬ 
times  it  was  slow,  when  the  men  smoked 
cigarettes  and  the  women  sang  ditties  ; 
but. the  dancing  never  stopped  for  a 
single  moment,  nor  did  the  grinding  of 
the  lyre,  or  the  gurgle  of  the  bagpipe, 
till  darkness  drove  them  to  drink  and  to 
dance  in  their  stifling  houses. 

Early  on  Tuesday  morning  the  head  of 
each  family  solemnly  repaired  to  his  tomb- 
with  his  offering  of  bread  for  the  dead  : 
this  he  placed  on  the  stone  pedestal  in 
the  midst  of  every  chapel,  and  about 
nine  o’clock  the  priests  went  round  with- 
acolytes  and  large  baskets  to  collect  the 
same  t'or  their  own  consumption  At 
eleven  commenced  the  annual  procession, 
to  the  tombs,  which  wended  its  way  up 
and  down  rugged  paths  along  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  and  was  composed  of  the' most 
energetic  inhabitants,  carrying  the  sacred 
pictures  from  the  Church  and  the  ban¬ 
ners  :  at  each  tomb  they  passed  on  their 
route  guns  were  let  off  and  prayers  were 
said.  We  were  content  to  watch  them, 
from  a  distance,  as  they  wended  their  way 
like  a  gigantic  caterpillar  along  the  hills, 
for  many  a  mile.  Finally  they  descend¬ 
ed  to  the  stream,  into  which  was  put 
the  most  revered  of  their  pictures,  that 
the  Madonna  might  bless  the  waters. 
In  the  afternoon  they  returned  to  Olym¬ 
pus,  where  the  priests  blessed  the  multi¬ 
tude  before  the  church,  and  the  beaters 
35 
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of  the  pictures  and  banners  grew  exceed-  have  to  crowd  at  the  door  and  hear  what 
ing  wroth  with  the  priests  for  not  giving  they  can  of  the  sacred  mystery, 
them  as  much  money  as  they  considered  Meanwhile  the  hunks  of  lambs  and 
their  labor  deserved,  kids  were  boiling  in  a  huge  caldron  out- 

On  Thursday  we  went  down  to  the  side  a  house  where  planks  on  boxes  had 
tiny  port  of  Diaphane,  where  the  men  of  been  improvised  as  tables  for  the  pil- 
Olympus  own  a  few  cottages  and  a  few  grims’  meal,  and  the  savory  smell  of 
crafts,  and  where  a  church  is  built,  con-  the  stew  must  have  been  j^eenly  ap- 
taining  a  miracle-working  picture,  to  petizing  to  their  nostrils.  When  the 
worship  which  the  Olympites  make  a  liturgy  was  over,  an  old  man  with  a  large 
private  pilgrimage  once  a  year  on  the  wooden  ladle  took  up  his  position  by 
evening  of  the  Thursday  after  Easter,  the  caldron,  ready  to  fill  the  bowl  each 
I  have  attended  pilgrimages  before  in  pilgrim  had  brought  with  him  and  to  re- 
Greece,  but  none  so  quaint  and  simple  as  ceive  the  coppers;  and  as  each  was  sup- 
this.  We  started  before  the  pilgrims  plied,  he  retired  into  the  house  to  con- 
down  a  lovely  gorge  clad  with  fir-trees,  sume  his  portion,  and  washed  it  down 
down  a  road  which  was  a  succession  of  with  wine,  which  now  flowed  freely, 
tiny  waterfalls,  the  worst  of  the  many  bad  Seldom  have  I  seen  a  merrier  company 
roads  of  Rarpathos,  and  we  found  the  few  or  a  nastier  meal  more  thoroughly  en- 
inhabitants  of  Diaphane  busily  engaged  joyed;  and  then  they  fell  to  dancing 
in  preparing  for  the  feast,  cutting  up  again  in  an  open  space  by  the  sea,  not 
lambs  and  kids  into  hunks,  decorating  a  few  by  their  antics  demonstrating  the 
the  church  floor  with  myrtle,  and  opening  potency  of  the  beverage  they  had  im- 
barrels  of  wine  for  the  night’s  debauch,  bibed.  It  w’as  a  curious  scene, — the  wo- 
We  found  quarters  with  the  priest,  and  men  in  their  gay  festival  garb,  the  men 
from  his  roof  had  an  excellent  view  of  in  their  embroidered  waistcoats,  red 
the  proceedings.*  Towards  evening  the  fezes,  blue  baggy  trousers,  and  gaudy 
pilgrims,  with  their  mules  and  their  bag-  stockings.  The  steps  of*  the  women 
gage,  came  dow-n,  letting  off  guns  to  an-  were  now  more  active  ;  and  as  for  the 
nounce  their  arrival,  and  greeting  every  male  leader  of  the  circle,  his  acrobatic 
one  they  met  with  “Christ  is  risen  !’’  feats  were  of  extraordinary  vigor  :  and, 
which  they  continue  to  do  in  Karpathos  as  they  danced  their  local  dances  and 
for  forty  days  after  Easter  is  past  ;  and  sang  their  local  songs  by  the  side  of  the 
at  sundown  they  tinkled  a  goat’s  bell  as  waves,  under  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
a  summons  to  the  evening  liturgy.  tains,  accompanied  by  a  blind  old  bard 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  pil-  who  played  the  lyre  in  their  midst  and 
grims  squatted  in  merry  little  groups  sang  songs  to  infuse  them  with  merri- 
along  the  shore,  “  breaking  their  bread,”  ment,  I  thought  that  dancing  like  this 
and  refreshing  themselves  for  the  dance,  could  not  have  altered  much  since 
which  commenced  at  ten.  Such  a  night  Homeric  days. 

of  revelry  I  have  seldom  heard  :  danc-  The  last  act  in  this  pilgrimage  was  to 
jng  and  singing  went  on  without  ces-  us  an  interesting  one.  The  chief  priest 
nation  out  in  the  courtyards,  and  some-  of  Olympus  had  just  built  a  large  caique 
times  inside,  so  that  whatever  rest  we  down  at  Diaphane,  which  he  had  set- 
got  was  haunted  by  the  heavy  tramp  of  tied  to  launch  this  afternoon,  and  to 
the  dancers,  and  the  piercing  voices  of  christen  her  the  Madonna  of  Diaphane. 
the  singers.  The  sun  was  high  in  the  He  was  wise  in  thus  doing,  for  the  crowd 
heavens  before  the  sound  of  the  lyre  of  pilgrims  assisted  nobly  in  the  weary 
and  the  bagpipe  ceased,  and  the  goat’s  process  of  dragging  her  to  the  sea  ;  and 
bell  once  more  tinkled  to  summon  the  as  she  glided  into  the  water,  all  stood 
revellers  to  their  devotions.  I  went  to  eagerly  to  watch  the  manner  in  which 
the  liturgy,  and  found  but  few  inside  the  she  righted  herself,  for  in  this  they  see  an 
church,  for  the  male  pilgrims,  wearied  omen  as  to  the  future  of  the  craft’s  career, 
with  their  nocturnal  orgies,  were  either  Then  came  the  benediction  by  the  chief 
washing  in  the  sea  or  stretched  on  the  priest  and  his  colleagues  :  with  the  blood 
shore  to  secure  a  few  moments  of  repose  ;  of  a  slaughtered  lamb  a  cross  was  made 
and  the  women  have  no  place  allotted  on  the  deck,  and  the  chanting  of  the 
to  them  4nside  this  edifice,  so  that  they  service  sounded  quaintly  over  the  waves. 
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We  looked  to  obtaining  a  passage  for 
ourselves  on  the  Madonna  of  Diaphane 
whert  we  left  Karpathos,  so  we  joined 
heartily  in  the  wishes  for  success  ;  and 
when  all  was  over  the  captain-elect 
jumped  off  the  bows  into  the  sea,  with 
all  his  clothes  on,  and  came  dripping  to 
shore  amidst  the  laughter  of  the  lookers- 


on.  The  priest  gave  the  pilgrims  a  fare¬ 
well  repast  after  the  ceremony  was  con¬ 
cluded  ;  and  ere  the  day  was  very  old, 
we  were  left  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  Dia¬ 
phane,  a  very  paradise,  for  a  few  days 
of  repose  amongst  the  pine-trees  and 
craggy  heights  overhanging  the  azure  sea- 
— Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
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.If  Dr.  Johnson  could  have  extended 
his  life  into  the  railroad  days  he  would 
no  doubt  have  modified  his  views  on 
post-chaise  travelling  in  favor  of  express- 
trains  ;  and,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  he  would  probably  have  made 
some  reservation  in  favor  of  torpedo- 
boats.  Pleasant,  locomotion  in  them 
can  never  be,  but  there  is  a  fierce  ex¬ 
citement  in  it  that  is  beyond  mere  pleas¬ 
urable  sensation.  Life  in  them  for 
more  than  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time  is 
trying,  and  continued  for  any  length  of 
time  would  be  intolerable,  though  in 
time  of  war  they  would  have  to  keep  the 
sea  for  many  days  at  a  time.  They  did 
so  during  the  Bantry  Bay  manoeuvres  ; 
but  the  officers  and  men  were  completely 
worn  out — weary  from  insufficient  food 
and  sleep,  and  sore  with  the  constant 
knocking  about  from  the  violent  motion 
of  the  vessel.  It  is  true  also  that  some 
of  these  vessels  have  made  voyages  to 
the  Black  Sea — and  even  to  Monte 
Video,  taking  over  seventy  days  on  the 
passage — but  though  some  of  it  was  done 
under  canvas  and  an  easier  motion  thus 
obtained,  the  voyage  was  a  test  of  en¬ 
durance  such  as  very  few  people  would 
like  to  undergo. 

In  the  early  days  of  torpedo-boats  life 
in  them  was  even  less  endurable,  for, 
with  the  idea  of  their  being  handier  and 
>  more  portable,  they  were  made  of  much 
smaller  sire.  Experience,  however, 
showed  that  it  was  impossible  for  such 
vessels  to  keep  the  sea  ;  and  as  without 
power  to  do  so  half  their  usefulness 
would  be  gone,  their  dimensions  have 
been  increased  till  the  first-class  boats 
now  measure  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  feet  in  length  by  about  thirteen  feet 
in  breadth,  and  float  with  about  five  feet 
of  their  height  above  the  water-line,  and 
rather  less  than  that  below  it.  They 


are  nearly  always  painted  grey  ;  their 
funnels  are  very  short — not  more  than 
about  ten  feet  high  ;  they  have,  of 
course,  no  masts,  spars,  or  rigging  of 
any  kind  ;  their  bows  are  ram-shaped, 
and  have  an  excrescence  above,  which 
carries  the  forward  torpedo-tube  ;  and 
as  they  come  tearing  silently  through  the 
water  at  a  speed  of  nineteen  knots,  or 
nearly  twenty-two  miles  an  hour,  they 
have  such  a  wicked,  venomous  look  that 
it  is  difficult  to  think  of  them  as  inani¬ 
mate  machines. 

The  torpedo-boats  built  in  England 
for  foreign  countries  are  nearly  always 
made  with  rounded  decks,  commonly 
called  “  turtle  backs,”  as  greater 
strength  is  thereby  obtained  with  the 
same  weight  of  material.  Our  own 
authorities,  however,  consider  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  deck-space  for  work¬ 
ing  purjKises  is  thereby  impaired  to  an 
extent  that  makes  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  the  greater  strength,  and  the 
English  boats  are  consequently  built 
with  flat  decks. 

Standing  on  the  after  part  of  this  deck 
you  have  then  before  you  a  flat  expanse 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  long, 
and  thirteen  feet  broad  in  its  widest 
part,  surrounded  with  a  light  wire  rail. 
The  fittings  on  the  deck  have  a  grim 
simplicity.  First  come  a  couple  of 
round  metal  hatches  about  two  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter,  which  give  access  to 
the  cabins.  These  cabins  have  no  sky¬ 
lights,  and  any  further  air  that  is  wanted 
is  obtained  by  means  of  a  ventilator 
which  screws  up  from  inside.  Forward 
of  this  is  a  bullet-proof  tower,  from  in¬ 
side  which  the  officer  in  command  di¬ 
rects  the  movements  of  his  vessel,  and 
in  which  also  is  the  torpedo-tube,  from 
which  those  terrible  shots  are  fired.  Be¬ 
yond  this  again  comes  the  engine-room 
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hatch  ;  then  another  bullet-proof  tower 
with  another  torpedo-tube  ;  then  another 
round  hatchway  leading  to  the  men’s 
quarters  ;  and  lastly,  right  up  in  her 
nose,  a  third  torpedo-tube  running  under 
the  deck,  and  out  through  the  bow 
above  water.  Such  is  the  most  recent 
contrivance  for  destioying  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  wholesale. 

The  engines  which  drive  these  ves¬ 
sels  are  of  course  of  the  latest  design, 
beautiful  machines  that  give  the  screw 
three  hundred  and  seventy  revolutions  a 
minute,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
— that  is  to  say,  in  moderately  smooth 
water,  and  with  about  half  their  full 
complement  of  coal  on  board,  drive  the 
ship  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  twenty-two  miles  an  hour.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  remain  on  deck  at 
such  times,  particularly  if  there  is  any 
sea.  The  water  sweeps  over  the  deck  ; 
the  spray  drives  into  your  face  like  dis¬ 
charges  of  small  shot ;  the  force  of  the 
wind  half  chokes  you  ;  and  the  draught 
in  the  furnaces,  which  are  fed  by  a  fan 
making  a  thousahd  revolutions  a  min¬ 
ute,  occasionally  sends  out  of  the  fun¬ 
nel  lumps  of  red-hot  coal  and  cinder, 
which  come  whirling  down  aft,  and 
make  you  duck  your  head  in  respectful 
obeisance  if  you  are  anywhere  in  their 
neighborhood. 

This  strong  draught,  necessary  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  combustion  required  for  high 
rates  of  speed,  makes  a  difficulty  which 
has  yet  only  been  partially  overcome, 
for  flame  comes  out  of  the  tunnel  as 
well  as  coal,  and  at  night  advertise  the 
enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  deadly 
boat.  Otherwise,  the  grey,  low-lying 
craft  comes  gliding  swiftly  and  silently 
through  the  water,  and  is  barely  distin¬ 
guishable  from  the  surrounding  waves. 
Kven  in  daylight  it  is  difficult  to  see 
them  till  they  have  come  almost  within 
striking  distance  :  and  when  they  are 
observed,  their  color  is  so  indistinct, 
their  size  so  small,  and  their  speed  so 
great,  that  an  avalanche  of  projectiles 
might  be  launched  at  them  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  their  progress.  In  time 
of  war  these  vessels  would  swarm  out  of 
our  harbors,  and  woe  betide  the  enemy's 
ships  that  they  fell  in  with.  Themselves 
almost  invisible,  they  can  watch  the 
hostile  vessels  at  their  ease,  and  when 
they  think  the  conditions  favorable,  rush 


in,  and  try  to  launch  their  terrible  pro¬ 
jectile.  Then  will  follow  a  passage  of 
arms  that  will  try  the  nerves  of  the 
stoutest  warrior.  The  problem  is  sim¬ 
ple,  and  can  only  last  a  couple  of  min¬ 
utes  or  so.  The  torpedo-boat  is  com¬ 
ing  on  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
knots  an  hour,  in  order  to  launch  her 
torpedo  at  the  vessel  she  is  attacking. 
If  she  can  get  within  striking  distance 
without  being  disabled,  and  thex)fficers 
in  charge  of  her  keep  their  heads,  the 
fate  of  her  opponent  is  sealed.  When 
once  a  torpedo  strikes  a  vessel  and  eje* 
plodes,  the  result  is  a  hole  that  it  would 
take  another  vessel  half -as  big  as  herself 
to  stop,  and  the  lieutenant  in  command 
of  the  torpedo-boat  can  go  back  to  his 
harbor  with  the  comfortable  conscious¬ 
ness  of  having  weakened  the  enemy  to 
the  extent  of  three  or  four  hundred  lives, 
and  property  to  the  value  of  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  million  of  money. 

On  the  other  side,  the  ship  sees  the 
torpedo-boat  advancing  from,  say,  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  away,  and 
sets  to  work  to  try  and  disable  her  be¬ 
fore  she  comes  near  enough  to  strike.  A 
boat  thirteen  feet  wide  coming  towards 
you  end-on  at  the  rate  of  over  twenty 
miles  an  hour — tearing,  moreover, 
through  the  waves  so  that  they  sweep 
right  over  her  and  half-way  up  her  fun¬ 
nel — is  not  an  easy  mark  to  hit  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  even  if  the 
air  is  perfectly  clear  and  free  from 
smoke.  The  ship's  heavy  guns  would, 
therefore,  be  useless  in  her  defence,  and 
she  must  trust  to  her  smaller  weapons — 
Hotchkiss,  Nordenfeld,  Gardner,  or 
whatever  machine-guns  she  may  be 
armed  with.  In  an  actual  engagement, 
however,  the  air  would  be  so  thick  with 
smoke  that  neither  attacker  nor  attacked 
could  see  each  other  till  they  were  close 
upon  each  other.  Modern  heavy  guns 
burn  such  an  enormous  quantity  of  pow¬ 
der  at  each  discharge,  and  the  smoke 
thrown  out  by  it  makes  such  a  dense 
cloud,  that,  when  many  vessels  are  con¬ 
gregated  together,  and  are  firing  si¬ 
multaneously,  the  torpedo-boat  which 
discharges  her  weapon  at  any  distance 
must  trust  to  luck  for  its  destination. 
She  cannot  possibly  see  her  enemy  till 
she  is  close  alongside,  having  stumbled 
across  her  in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  and 
then  it  would  be  a  snap-shot  on  either 
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side.  If  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
torpedo-boat  were  perfectly  certain 
that  the  vessel  in  front  of  him  was  an 
enemy,  and  not  one  of  his  own  fleet, 
and  if  he  had  his  torpedo  in  a  position 
to  fire,  he  could  discharge  it  and  blow 
up  the  ship,  while  the  ship  would  be 
able  to  rain  down  such  a  torrent  of  shot 
from  machine-guns  and  rifles  as  no 
torpedo-boat  could  live  in.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  question  of  luck — a  snap¬ 
shot  in  some  short  interval  when  for  a 
1  moment  the  curtain  of  smoke  is  blown 

aside  by  a  chance  current  of  wind. 

I  The  first  of  the  conditions  mentioned 

— that  of  a  torpedo-boat  advancing  from 
a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  vis¬ 
ible  for  the  whole  distance  to  the  ship 
„  she  is  going  to  attack — need  not  be 

considered.  There  must  always  be  a 
lot  of  firing  going  on,  and  as  soon  as 
that  begins  darkness  sets  in.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  that  obscurity  is,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  at  the  review  held  at 
Spithead  in  honor  of  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
when  the  saluting  began  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  the  vessels  around  you.  In 
a  boat  made  fast  to  the  stern  of  one  of 
the  saluting-ships,  the  ship  was  abso¬ 
lutely  invisible  after  the  third,  or  fourth 
gun  was  fired.  The  men  who  during 
the  salute  were  manning  the  yards  dis¬ 
appeared  into  darkness.  There  was 
nothing  but  the  sound  of  the  guns  to 
guide  you.  Even  when  the  ships  were 
all  moored,  that  guide  was  confusing 
enough.  There  was  nothing  left  in  the 
world  but  sound.  All  form  and  color 
had  disappeared  ;  there  was  nothing  but 
the  fierce  crack  and  booip  of  the  guns, 
and  that  was  everywhere  ;  you  could 
not  tell  whence  it  came.  If  the  vessels 
had  been  moving,  this  uncertainty  would 
have  been  much  greater,  and,  had  it 
been  a  general  engagement,  a  torpedo 
launched  there  would  have  been  as  likely 
to  hit  friend  as  foe. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  fleet  advancing 
I  on  an  enemy’s  port  would  be  met  by 
these  boats,  who  would  make  a  dash  at 

I  them.  Some  would  be  disabled  and 
sunk,  but  every  shot  fired  at  them  would 
make  the  next  shot  more  difficult  to  aim. 
It  would  be  no  use  to  fire  at  the  tor¬ 
pedo-boats  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
mile,  and  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  they 
would  launch  their  own  weapions.  A 
first-class  torpedo-boat  will  cover  a  mile 


in  less  than  three  minutes.  There  will, 
therefore,  only  be  two  minutes  during 
which  the  boats  can  be  attacked  by  the 
ships,  and  those  that  survive  would  drive 
their  torpedoes  “  into  the  brown”  with 
a  large  probability  that  one  of  them 
would  be  hit.  It  is  a  different  kind  of 
warfare  to  that  of  the  old  days,  when 
two  wooden  ships  armed  with  twelve- 
pounder  guns  lay  alongside  each  other, 
yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  and  pounded 
away  till  one  or  other  gave  in  from  sheer 
exhaustion  and  lowered  her  flag.  There 
will  be  very  little  taking  of  prizes  in  any 
modern  war — between  rams,  and  tor¬ 
pedoes,  and  monster  shells,  the  ships 
that  .do  not  win  will  go  to  the  bottom. 

The  officers  and  men  in  charge  of  the 
torpedo-boats  have  no  pleasant  time  of 
it.  The  steel-plates  of  which  a  first- 
class  torpedo  boat  is  built  are  only  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  are  only  a  sixteenth  of  an 
inch,  and  the  consequent  weakness  of 
structure,  with  their  great  length  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  breadth,  makes  the  strain  of 
rising  and  falling  in  a  short  sea  apt  to 
break  their  backs.  In  such  a  sea.  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  'dangerous  to  drive  them  at 
less  than  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour, 
when  they  go  through  the  waves  instead 
of  over  them.  At  about  this  speed  in 
most  boats  the  vibrations  of  the  engines 
and  the  vibrations  of  the  boat  synchro¬ 
nise,  and  the  combined  oscillations  make 
the  bow  and  stern  of  the  boat  wave  up 
and  down  till  they  nod  at  each  other. 

Men  who  are  standing  on  deck  astern 
jump  up  and  down  like  marionettes. 

Even  in  absolutely  smooth  water,  when 
you  sit  in  the  small  cabin  and  try  to  eat, 
your  knife  and  fork  clatter  on  your 
plate  like  castanets.  The  water  sweeps 
clean  over  the  deck,  which,  after  a  while, 
the  vibration  makes  to  leak  like  a  sieve, 
so  that  everything  below — clothes,  beds, 
etc. — is  wet  through.  Truly  service  in 
a  torpedo-boat  is  not  one  of  pleasure. 

The  prolific  ingenuity  of  human  in-  • 

vention  is,  however,  fast  carrying  the 
deadliness  of  warfare  beyond  that  of 
these  swift-moving  engines  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  A  boat  has  already  been  invented, 
and  is  actually  in  existence,  which  can 
sink  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at 
will,  and  travel  many  miles  entirely  out 
of  sight ;  and  many  keen  and  fertile 
brains  are  at  work  perfecting  the  hor- 
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rible  invention.  Such  a  vessel,  on  sight¬ 
ing  a  hostile  fleet  or  vessel,  would  im¬ 
mediately  dive  down  and  make  for  her 
foe,  unseen,  and  absolutely  impervious 
to  attack.  Her  enemy  cannot  tell  where 
she  is,  or  when  she  may  blow  her  to 
pieces.  She  has  absolutely  no  means  of 
defence.  Flight  is  her  only  resource. 
The  difficulty  the  under-water  boat  has 
to  contend  with  is  that  of  seeing  through 
the  water.  Even  now  there  are  signs  of 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  but  even  if 
it  is  not  overcome  the  boat  can  rise  to 
the  surface  when,  she  likes,  take  a  fresh 
observation  of  her  enemy’s  whereabouts, 
and  dive  down  again  preparatory  to  the 
final  blow.  A  few  such  boats  would  be 
more  terrible  to  a  hostile  fleet  than  a 
whole  row  of  iron-clad  forts.  They 
would  be  an  intangible,  haunting  danger 
that  would  demoralize  the  stoutest  heart. 

In  the  modern  style  of  sea  warfare  the 
picturesque  grouping  and  the  stately 
movements  of  the  old  fights  is  wanting, 
but,  whatever  the  conditions  may  be, 
there  is  always  room  for  individual  gal¬ 
lantry,  and,  whether  the  battles  are 
fought  with  three-decked  w-ooden  sail¬ 
ing-ships  or  with  thin  steel  torpedo- 
boats,  the  chances  are  that  the  com¬ 
mander  with  the  greatest  genius  for 
fighting  will  win  now,  as  he  did  in  the 
days  of  our  grandfathers. 

The  opportunities  of  the  torpedo-boat 
men  have  been  few  so  far.  Except  in 
the  American  War,  these  vessels  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  used,  and 
during  the  American  War  they  were  in 
their  infancy.  There  was  time  enough 
during  that  war,  however,  to  show  what 
they  could  do  in  the  hands  of  a  resolute 
man,  and  time,  also,  for  deeds  of  dar¬ 
ing  and  devotion  such  as  have  seldom 
been  equalled. 

The  Confederates  had  a  boat  which 
could  be  made  to  sink  below  the  water 
and  travel  there  for  some  distance,  but 
they  had  not  been  able  to  overcome  the 
difficulty,  which  has  been  insuperable 
till  now,  of  making  her  return  to  the 
surface  at  will.  She  was  apt  to  put  her 
nose  downwards  and  make  straight  for 
the  bottom  with  perfect  disregard  of  the 
steering-gear.  In  experimenting  with 
her,  precautions  had  been  taken  to 
counteract  by  external  means  such  aber¬ 
rations  on  her  part,  but  in  actual  war 
she  was  useless  unless  men  could  be 


found  who  would  strike  one  blow  in 
her,  and  die  in  striking  it.  And  men 
were  fouhd  who  would  do  this  thing. 
The  Federal  fleet  were  infesting  New 
Orleans,  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Confederate  force  that 
the  hostile  flagship  or  one  of  her  con¬ 
sorts  should  be  destroyed.  The  boat  was 
there  in  the  harbor  which  could  go  out 
and  strike  a  fatal  blow  that  her  enemy 
would  be  powerless  to  evade,  but  the 
striking  of  this  blow  meant  certain  death. 
Men  can  generally  be  found  to  lead  or 
take  part  in  a  forlorn  hope.  The  danger 
is  great,  but  there  is  always  a  hope  of 
return,  and  the  glorv  is  in  proportion 
to  the  danger.  But  in  this  case  there 
was  no  hope  of  return.  Whoso  went 
out  in  this  boat  must  be  prepared  to 
give  his  life  absolutely  fur  the  good  of 
his  country — to  save  her  from  her  dan¬ 
ger,  and  then  himself  die  like  a  rat 
drowned  in  its  hole.  And  such  men 
were  found.  They  went  on  board, 
calmly  made  their  preparations,  and 
then  steamed  out  on  their  last  voyage. 
All  the  populace  turned  out  on  the  quays 
and  the  shores,  and  gave  the  heroes  a 
godspeed,  such  as  must  almost  have 
been  worth  buying  with  life.  They 
never  came  back,  and  the  Federal  ship 
never  returned  home.  Both  sank  to¬ 
gether,  and  when,  after  the  war  was 
over,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  sunken 
ship,  the  diver  who  went  down  to  ex¬ 
amine  found  the  monster  with  half  her 
bottom  blown  in,  and  her  little  antago¬ 
nist  who  had  dealt  the  blow  lying  by  her 
side. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel 
to  this  for  pure  devotion  ;  but  a  young 
lieutenant  in  the  Federal  navy  performed 
a  feat  of  arms  in  which  the  pluck  and 
determination  were  as  great.  The  Con¬ 
federate  vessels  lay  some  miles  up  the 
river  protected  by  batteries.  This  young 
lieutenant  determined  to  destroy  one  of 
these  ships,  and  to  that  end  started  up 
the  river  with  an  ordinary  steam-launch 
and  a  spar-torpedo.  These  torpedos 
are  carried  on  the  end  of  a  spar  which 
projects  from  the  boat,  and  are  fired  by 
percussion-caps  in  their  heads,  so  that 
thev  have  to  be  driven  against  the  side 
of  the  hostile  ship  before  they  explode. 
News  had  been  sent  up  the  river  that 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  and  as  the 
launch  made  her  way  up  she  was  saluted 
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by  a  storm  of  projectiles  from  the  bat¬ 
teries  she  passed.  By  some  miracle  she 
escaped  these  without  being  disabled,  to 
find  on  arriving  that  the  ship  she  was 
bound  for  had  surrounded  herself  with 
booms  over  which  the  torpedo  could  not 
reach  her.  A  storm  of  bullets  tore  up 
the  water  as  the  boat,  foiled  in  her  at¬ 
tack,  retreated  ;  but  again  she  escaped 
disablement.  Her  retreat,  however,  was 
not  for  long.  Turning  a  short  distance 
away,  she  came  down,  as  hard  as  her 
engines  would  drive  her,  straight  for 
the  enemy’s  bow.  With  the  impetus  of 
her  speed,  she  jumped  the  boom  and 
drove  her  torpedo  into  the  enemy,  ex¬ 
ploding  it  at  the  same  moment  that  a 
heavy  shot  from  one  of  the  enemy’s  bow 
guns  knocked  the  boat  into  atoms.  The 
attacker  and  the  attacked  died  at  the 
same  instant.  The  loss  of  life  was,  of 
course,  terrible  ;  but,  curious  to  relate, 
the  author  of  the  catastrophe  was  him¬ 
self  unhurt.  After  his  boat  was  knocked 
into  matchwood  under  him,  he  found 
himself  squattering  in  the  water,  prob¬ 
ably  with  a  very  vague  idea  of  how  he 
got  there.  Somehow,  he  managed  to 
float  down  the  river,  and  regained  his 
own  fleet,  and  was  himself  the  first  to 
bring  the  news  of  the  success  of  his  en¬ 
deavor,  and  the  destruction  of  his  own 
boat. 


Pluck  and  enterprise,  entire  and  abso¬ 
lute  devotion  of  individuals  to  their 
cause,  there  w'ill  always  be  as  long  as 
our  race  exists  ;  but  such  virtues  are 
only  brilliant  spots  in  the  unspeakable 
horrors  of  war.  War  is  a  terrible  neces¬ 
sity  that  is  for  the  present  imposed  upon 
mankind.  The  day  when  the  lion  will 
lie  down  with  the  lamb  is  far  distant. 
Religion  itself  has  caused  more  wars 
than  it  has  stopped.  Neither  from  the 
sense  of  mankind,  nor  the  teaching  of 
the  churches  can  universal  peace  be 
hoped.  The  only  hope  is  to  make  war 
so  deadly  that  the  fear  of  man  will  do 
what  his  sense  and  his  religion  have  failed 
to  accomplish.  The  more  terrible  do 
weapons  of  destruction  become,  the 
more  certain  is  the  wholesale  sacrifice  of 
life  and  property  in  war,  the  less  ready 
will  nations  be  to  engage  in  war.  When 
our  power  of  destruction  becomes  com¬ 
parable  with  that  imagined  by  Lord  Lyt- 
ton  in  “  The  Coming  Race,”  war  will 
have  been  made  impossible.  The  con¬ 
centration  of  ail  the  known  resources  of 
science  on  the  work  of  destruction  gives 
us  our  best  hope  of  peace,  and  the  in¬ 
vention  of  every  fresh  appliance  for  sci¬ 
entific  murder  must,  therefore,  be  hailed 
as  a  gain  to  the  race. — All  the  Year 
Round. 
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When  the  first  exploration  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia  brought  to  light  the  long-buried 
remains  of  the  Ninevite  and  Babylonian 
Empires,  public  attention  was  naturally 
enough  directed  exclusively  to  the  plastic 
monuments  which  rewarded  the  zeal  of 
the  searchers.  Hardly  anything  was 
then  known  of  the  language,  which  was 
written  in  cuneiform  characters.  But 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  sculpture  dees 
not  possess  the  richness  of  ancient 
Egypt  ;  the  bulls  and  the  carved  slabs, 
though  highly  interesting,  have  a  same¬ 
ness  which  the  archaeologist  himself 
seems  soon  to  get  tired  of.  This  pov¬ 
erty  of  Assyrian  art  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  excitement  which  arose  when  the 
bronze  gate  of  Salmanasar  II.  was  dis¬ 
covered,  a  relic  which,  if  we  had  as 


many  artistic  remains  of  Assyria  as  we 
have  of  Egypt,  would  be  only  of  second¬ 
ary  value.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
the  case  of  the  cuneiform  historical  rec¬ 
ords  which,  when  the  language  first  began 
to  be  known,  absorbed  all  attention  :  the 
long  and  tedious  narratives  of  battles 
and  conquests  in  the  official  annals  have 
but  little  interest  beyond  the  bare  facts 
they  contain.  Even  the  learned  world 
grew  tired  of  these  long  recitals,  always 
cast  in  the  same  mould,  though  attention 
was  still  attracted  by  the  light  which  the 
mythological  tablets  and  the  existence 
of  new  languages  and  dialects,  revealed 
by  the  bilingual  texts,  threw  on  Old 
Testament  history  ;  the  general  public 
soon  left  these  questions  to  philologists, 
and  they  unfortunately  confined  the 
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number  to  too  narrow  an  area,  especially  from  that  of  the  contractor  the  later 
on  the  Continent,  where  Assyriologisls  periods  ;  though  in  some  cases  the  trans- 
wasttd  their  energy  and  knowledge  in  actions  are  carried  on  with  much  more 
puerile  rabbinical  analysis  of  the  iJaby-  solemnity,  as  we  see  by  a  tablet  recording 
Ionian  Syllabaries.  a  contract  of  partnership  between  two 

Among  the'Tuerary  treasures  brought  Babylonians.  Entering  into  partnership 
to  light,  however,  there  is  a  class  too  was  called  “  entering  into  brotherhood,  ” 
much  neglected,  but  which  seems  to  be  just  as  to  take  a  son-in-law  is  “to  take 
now  attractrng  more  attention  from  Assy-  one  in  sonhood.**  In  the  later  time 
rian  scholars — namely,  the  small  tablets  entering  into  partnership  was  a  very 
of  a  private  character,  of  which  a  great  simple  matter  ;  several  tablets  recording 
variety  is  extant.  Though  few  are  as  such  arrangements  simply  say  :  “A.  and 
yet  published  or  translated,  nevertheless  B.  each  bring  such  and  such  an  amount 
there  is  enough  in  them  to  show  what  a  to  form  the  capital  of  their  business." 
mine  of  interesting  information  these  The  only  variation  in  the  formula  is  in 
tablets  contain  concerning  the  manners  the  capital,  which  sometimes  consists  of 
and  customs  of  the  people  in  their  pri-  landed  properly  and  sometimes  of  corn, 
vate  intercourse,  in  those  early  times,  cattle,  &c.  ;  and,  as  in  our  own  legis- 
These  documents  have  generally  been  lation,  when  partners  borrowed  money, 
considered  as  having  only  a  chrono-  each  party  became  answerable  for  the 
logical  value,  the  Babylonian  contracts,  full  amount.  In  the  time  of  Hammurabi 
from  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  conquest,  the  affair  is  more  complicated  and  takes 
being  dated  by  the  year  of  the  reigning  the  form  of  a  religious  ceremony.  The 
king.  But  now  that  the  chronological  two  intended  partners  go  into  the  temple 
list  of  the  time  has  been  discovered,  we  with  the  magistrate,  and  are  sworn  to  be 
have  more  accurate  dates,  so  that  these  faithful  to  one  another;  the  acolytes 
tablets  remain  only  to  show  that,  in  spite  answer  with  a  kind  of  formula  on  the 
of  political  changes,  commercial  activity  duty  of  “brotherhood."  After  the 
never  abated  in  Babylon.  We  have  con-  ceremony,  the  magistrate  addresses  the 
tracts  of  every  year,  without  inter-  two  “  brothers,"  and  a  tablet  is  drawn 
ruption,  from  the  Ninevite  perrod  down  by  the  scribe  recording  the  agreement, 
to  the  Greek  conquest.  But  the  chief  with  the  names  and  seals,  sometimes 
value  of  these  contracts,  no  doubt,  lies  eight  or  nine  in  number,  of  the  witnesses, 
in  the  information  they  give  as  to  the  The  two  partners  naturally  have  to  pay 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Babylo-  heavy  fees  both  to  the  temple,  to  the 
nians,  revealing  to  us,  so  to  speak,  the  magistrate,  and  to  the  scribe,  for  this 
Babylonians  at  home.  performance.  This  is  no  doubt  the  rea- 

The  oldest  documents  of  the  kind  son  why,  when  commerce  became  more 
hitherto  discovered  carry  us  back  to  the  extensive,  the  ceremony  was  given  up, 
time  of  Hammurabi,  who  ruled  over  and  the  form  of  entering  into  partner- 
Babylon  from  2120  to  2075  b.c.  Their  ship  simplified.  The  tablets  of  this 
peculiar  feature  is,  that  they  give  the  early  period  are  written  in  the  Semitic 
reign,  but  not  the  year ;  thus  the  date  dialect,  but  are  difficult  to  understand 
is  fixed  by  the  mention  of  some  impor-  on  account  of  the  number  of  ideograms 
tant  event,  such  as  the  opening  of  a  and  Akkadian  words  which  they  contain, 
canal,  the  capture  of  a  city,  a  religious  In  many  cases  only  the  general  sense 
festival,  or  the  like.  These  events  give  can  be  made  out,  and  even  then  it  is 
to  these  documents  no  little  historical  still  doubtful. 

value  on  account  of  the  events  re-  By  a  strange  fate,  there  is  a  long 
corded.  I'heir  contents  are  much  the  gap  in  the  series  of  private  tablets 
same  as  those  of  the  contracts  of  the  brought  from  Babylonia,  and  we  have 
later  Babylonian  Empire.  It  is  indeed  nothing  from  the  time  of  Hammurabi  up 
interesting  to  see  the  people  at  this  to  the  time  of  the  Ninevite  kings  over 
early  period  selling  and  buying  houses,  Babylon.  Even  then  the  tablets  are  few, 
fields,  cows,  slaves,  &c.,  or  to  read  a  and  give,  nothing  like  a  consecutive 
deed  of  gift  from  a  pious  man  to  the  series  until  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  Em- 
temple,  or  the  record  of  a  judicial  pire. 

decision.  The  wording  differs  little  The  tablets  of  the  second  period  are 
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very  numerous,  and  ^ive  full  particulars 
about  every  kind  of  transaction  ;  we  can 
even  see  how  the  laws  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  growing  wants  of  the 
community.  The  laws,  tights,  and  cus¬ 
toms  originated  in  the  ancient  Akkadian 
precepts,  few  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  tablets  in  the  British  Museum. 
But  of  course  new  cases  and  compli¬ 
cations  arose  which  were  unforeseen  by 
primitive  legislators.  In  such  cases,  the 
magistrates  had  to  follow  their  own 
judgment  and  to  create  precedents,  to 
be  referred  to  in  similar  circumstances. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  tablet 
containing  such  precedents,  preserved, 
no  doubt,  for  the  guidance  of  the  magis¬ 
trates.  Transactions,  on  the  other  hand, 
becoming  in  course  of  time  more  com¬ 
plicated,  the  parties  also  felt  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  specifying  more  accurately  the 
details  of  their  contracts.  This  is  why 
we  see  in  the  Persian  period  the  simplest 
contracts  drawn  out  to  the  most  minute 
particular ;  for  instance,  when  a  price 
is  mentioned  the  tablet  specifies  in 
what  kind  of  silver  it  is  to  be  paid, 
w’beiher  in  coined  silver  or  in  bullion, 
&c. 

As  already  stated,  these  tablets  are 
very  varied,  and  give  accounts  of  every 
kind  of  transaction  and  relation — sales, 
exchanges,  payments,  loans,  leases  of 
houses  or  fields,  agreements  of  marriage, 
deeds  of  adoption  or  gift,  wills,  legal 
statements  (  or  what  we  should  call  affi¬ 
davits  ),  judicial  decisions,  and  many 
more.  The  mere  enumeration  gives  an 
idea  of  what  a  vast  ampunt  of  infor¬ 
mation  might  be  obtained  by  exhaust¬ 
ively  studying  these  tablets.  A  quo¬ 
tation  of  one  case  will  show  it  still  more 
vividly  ;  as  the  British  Museum  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  acquire  from  differ¬ 
ent  sources  a  series  of  tablets  relating 
to  the  same  persons  and  recording  sev¬ 
eral  connected  transactions,  we  are  able 
to  present  the  case  completely. 

During  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
a  Syrian  merchant  named  Benhadad 
settled  in  Babylon,  and  married  a  Baby¬ 
lonian  lady,  Bunanitum,  who  brought 
him  as  dowry  three  and  a  half  mana 
of  silver.  Benhadad,  in  consideration, 
no  doubt,  of  her  rank  and  fortune,  as¬ 
sociated  her  with  all  his  transactions, 
taking  her,  in  fact,  as  a  kind  of  partner. 
They  bought  a  house  in  Borsippa,  a  sub¬ 


urb  of  Babylon,  and  afterw'ards  bor¬ 
rowed  on  this  house  two  and  a  half  mana 
to  increase  their  trading  capital.  Ben¬ 
hadad,  in  order  to  secure  to  his  wife  her 
dowry,  took  the  precaution  to  settle  on 
her,  by  a  deed,  the  house  and  field  which 
they  had  bought  with  part  of  it,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  house  and  the  wife’s 
property  should,  after  her  death,  go  to 
their  children.  Their  only  issue  was  a 
daughter,  Nupta,  whom  they  married  to 
Benhaddamar,  giving  her  as  dowry  two 
mana  and  ten  shekels  of  silver,  together 
with  the  furniture  for  a  house.  At  the 
death  of  Benhadad,  his  brother  Akabiel 
took  possession  of  the  house,  the  furni¬ 
ture,  and  a  male  slave.  Bunanitum  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  law,  and  the  magistrates, 
after  examining  the  documents  and  hear¬ 
ing  the  statements  of  the  parlies,  de¬ 
cided  that  Akabiel  had  no  claim  at  all 
to  the  property,  and  that  upon  clearing 
the  mortgage  on  the  house  by  paying 
two  and  a  half  mana  to  the  mortgagee, 
Bunanitum  should  take  possession  of  the 
property.  They  decided,  nevertheless, 
that  according  to  the  arrangement  in  the 
deed  of  gift  made  by  her  husband,  she 
must  settle  on  Nupta,  her  daughter,  be¬ 
sides  the  three  and  a  half  mana,  the 
amount  of  Bunanitum’s  dowry,  her  own 
property,  and  the  slave,  the  whole  of 
which,  however,  she  was  to  retain  pos¬ 
session  of  until  her  death. 

The  history  of  Bunanitum  raises 
the  interesting  question  of  the  position 
of  women  in  these  ancient  times.  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  high  estimation 
in  which  woman  was  held  among  the 
Babylonians,  and  some  writers  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  found  some  ethno¬ 
logical  deductions  on  this  fact.  The 
numerous  data  given  in  the  private  tab¬ 
lets  seem,  however,  to  prove  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  women  among 
the  Babylonians  have  been  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated.  They  never  had  equal  footing 
with  men,  as  in  our  modern  society. 
They  could  certainly  trade  and  hold 
property,  but  never  does  a  woman  appear 
as  witness  in  any  contract.  This  in  it¬ 
self  is  sufficient  to  show  that  women 
never  had  any  social  standing  in  Baby¬ 
lon.  Indeed,  the  provisions  made  lor 
them  by  their  husbands,  as  in  the  case 
of  Bunanitum,  are  only  precautions  to 
secure  them  against  abuses  to  which 
their  inferior  position  exposed  them. 
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and  even  this  seems  only  to  have  been 
done  when  the  family  of  the  woman  was 
rich  enough  to  provide  her  with  a  dowry. 
The  object  of  these  provisions  is  clearly 
shown  by  a  tablet  in  which  the  husband 
says  that  his  son  is  to  provide  food  and 
clothing  for  his  mother,  and  to  take  care 
of  her  as  a  loving  son,  under  penalty  of 
disinheritance.  This  delicate  point  was 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  mother,  who, 
if  she  thought  her  son  undutiful,  was 
empowered  to  have  him  disinherited. 
The  practice  of  settling  property  on 
women  seems  to  have  been  pretty  gen¬ 
eral,  and  explains  the  fact  that  in  many 
contracts  it  is  stated  that  they  were 
drawn  up  “in  the  house  of  the  woman 
so-and-so,”  the  woman  being  as  a  rule 
the  wife  or  mother  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties.  Similar  provision  was 
sometimes  made  for  unmarried  women 
by  their  brothers.  This  is  shown  in  the 
will  of  a  Babylonian,  who  leaves  to  his 
sister  the  usufruct  of  a  seed-shop,  which 
she  no  doubt  had  kept  for  him  in  his 
lifetime. 

The  way  in  which  a  woman  was  treat¬ 
ed  depended  very  much  on  her  rank. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  married  a 
woman  of  fortune  and  wanted  to  repu¬ 
diate  her  on  the  ground  of  infidelity,  he 
had  to  return  her  dowry  ;  but  this  was 
not  so  if  he  had  taken  a  wife  from  the 
lower  class.  In  a  contract  of  marriage 
between  a  rich  Babylonian  and  a  woman 
of  the  poorer  class,  it  is  stipulated  that 
if  she  is  unfaithful  she  must  perish  by 
the  sword.  The  Babylonian  custom  to 
vest  landed  property  in  women,  origi¬ 
nated  no  doubt  among  the  higher  class, 
to  provide  widows  against  spoliation  by 
their  brothers-in-law  and  other  relatives. 
It  was  very  likely  adopted  by  the  trad¬ 
ing  class  to  protect  their  property  in 
case  of  commercial  failure,  as  we  see  it 
practised  in  our  own  times. 

When  parents  married  their  daughters, 
they  were  careful  to  give  in  the  contract 
the  amount  of  the  dowry,  which  re¬ 
mained  always  the  sole  private  property 
of  the  wife,  and  could  never  be  alien¬ 
ated  ;  they  also  took  every  precaution 
against  accidents.  Thus,  in  one  mar¬ 
riage  contract  it  is  stated  that  if  the  hus¬ 
band  lost  his  liberty,  the  wife  should  go 
back  to  her  father's  house— that  is,  that 
the  marriage  should  be  dissolved. 

It  appears  to  have  been  far  from  rare 


for  a  man  to  lose  his  liberty  on  account 
of  inability  to  pay  his  debts,  as  we  know 
often  happened  in  Rome.  The  Baby¬ 
lonians  borrowed  not  only  on  their  prop¬ 
erty,  but  often  also  on  their  children, 
and  even  on  themselves.  If  they  were 
unable  to  pay  back,  their  children  and 
themselves  became  the  property  of  the 
money-lender,  who  could  sell  or  keep 
them  as  slaves.  Slave-trading  was  one 
of  the  most  fiourishing  branches  of  com¬ 
merce,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  time 
when  there  was  no  substitute  for  manual 
labor.  War  gave  to  the  kings  the 
hands  which  built  their  huge  monuments, 
but  private  individuals  had  to  buy  their 
slaves.  When  a  girl  was  married  she 
always  received  as  dowry,  besides  a  sum 
of  money,  one,  or  perhaps  more,  slaves. 
No  doubt  domestic  and  agricultural 
slaves  formed  the  bulk  of  the  class,  but 
the  slave-breeder  had  many  different 
articles  in  stock,  and  he  spared  neither 
money  nor  trouble  to  satisfy  his  custom¬ 
ers.  Slaves  obtained  in  childhood  or 
born  from  slaves  were  either  trained  by 
their  masters  in  the  various  branches  of 
industry,  or  else  received  lessons  from 
teachers  in  the  higher  branches  of  edu¬ 
cation.  These  last  were  of  course  the 
most  expensive,  as  they  had  to  be  trained 
at  greater  cost ;  some  were  taught  to  act 
as  scribes,  others  to  caive  stone  or  to 
engrave  gems  for  seals.  Industrial 
slaves  were  placed  while  boys  as  appren¬ 
tices  to  blacksmiths,  potters.  &c.  A 
slave-dealer  drew  large  profit  by  letting 
these  slaves  on  hire,  and  in  some  cases, 
doubtless,  slave-lending  was  a  separate 
business.  In  order  to  secure  their  re¬ 
tention,  slaves  were  sometimes  marked 
on  the  hand  with  the  name  of  their 
owner,  but  this  was  rarely  resorted  to,  as 
their  sale  was  thus  rendered  difficult. 
There  are  several  tablets  relating  to  con¬ 
tests  arising  from  this  custom.  When  a 
slave,  however,  was  thus  sold  it  was  al¬ 
ways  mentioned  particularly  that  if  he 
should  be  claimed  by  the  person  whose 
name  was  marked,  or  by  his  relations, 
the  purchase-money  should  be  refunded. 

Money-lending  was  the  business  next 
in  importance  to  slave-dealing.  The 
greater  part  of  the  so-called  Egibi  tablets 
are  agreements  for  loans  in  which  the 
borrower  binds  himself  to  return  the 
amount  together  with  interest  prescribed 
in  the  contract.  Some  of  these  contracts 
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are  really  statements  recording  a  loan, 
which  were  drawn  up  when  payment 
became  due,  in  order  to  levy  execution 
on  the  borrower.  When  a  Babylonian 
wanted  to  begin  business,  he  often  bor¬ 
rowed  upon  his  own  property,  so  as  to 
get  the  necessary  capital.  Several  tab* 
lets  record  the  agreements  of  two  parties 
mortgaging  their  houses  with  the  (stated) 
intention  of  creating  a  capital,  and  of 
starting  business.  The  system  of  tax¬ 
ation  in  Babylonia  also  made  money* 
lenders  indispensable,  especially  to  agri¬ 
culturists,  who  had  to  pay  their  taxes 
before  harvest,  and  were  therefore 
obliged  to  borrow  on  their  future  crops. 
Interest  was  generally,  though  not  al¬ 
ways,  paid  by  the  month,  and  capital 
was  paid  back  by  instalments  ;  the  inter¬ 
est  was  about  one-sixtieth  per  month,  or 
20  per  cent,  per  annum.  But  what 
increased  the  profit  of  a  money-lender 
most  was  the  system,  which  is  still  in 
use  in  Asia  Minor,  of  paying  taxes  in 
kind.  The  agriculturist  had  to  buy 
grain  when  the  price  was  high,  and, 
when  the  harvest  came,  to  realize  at  a 
low  price.  Hence  a  money-lender  was 
often  also  a  corn  and  grain  lender ; 
many  contracts  record  loans  of  corn 
and  money,  and  the  time  mentioned 
for  repayment  is  generally  harvest¬ 
time. 

Merchants,  at  the  outset  of  their  ca¬ 
reer,  also  had  need  of  the  money-lender. 
When  a  man  married,  it  was  customary 
for  him  to  take  a  house  for  himself  and 
for  his  young  wife.  Sometimes  he  had 
not  the  money  necessary  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  or  for  his  trade  capital  ;  he  then 
often  had  to  buy  the  house  with  his 
wife’s  dowry,  and  the  house  was  there¬ 
fore  her  private  property.  This,  again, 
is'  one  of  the  reasons  why  houses  were 
mostly  owned  by  women  in  Babylonia. 
The  trade  in  houses  became  very  brisk 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  conquest,  as 
this  dynasty  brought  a  new  influx  of 
people  into  the  old  capital  of  Babylonia. 
From  the  beginning  of  Cyrus’  reign  to 
the  end  of  Darius*  we  have  a  great  many 
tablets  recording  the  sale  of  houses,  or 
the  letting  of  them  for  certain  periods  at 
a  fixed  rent,  which  was  to  be  paid  in  two 
or  more  instalments  yearly.  This  sud¬ 
den  demand  for  houses  under  the  first 
Persian  rulers  recalls  to  mind  what  hap¬ 


pened  in  Berlin  when  that  city  became 
the  capital  of  the  new  German  Empire. 
There  was  such  a  rush  for  houses  that  a 
crisis  ensued.  In  Babylon  the  leases 
hardly  ever  extended  over  four  or  five 
years. 

Another  class  of  documents  not  less 
interesting  consists  of  private  letters. 
These  aie  not  so  numerous  as  the  con¬ 
tracts.  but  the  British  Museum  possesses 
a  good  variety  of  them.  They  are  not 
dated,  but  their  date  can  be  pretty  ac¬ 
curately  fixed  by  the  st)le  of  writing 
and  the  context.  They  mostly  relate  to 
commercial  business.  For  instance,  a 
man  writes  to  his  brothers  sending  them 
a  consignment  of  corn,  and  begging  them 
to  place  the  amount  to  his  credit. 
Other  letters  give  information  on  the 
state  of  the  crops  or  on  certain  business 
transactions ;  others  speak  on  family 
matters,  and  are  full  of  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  this  article, 
but  my  intention  is  only  to  call  attention 
to  a  branch  of  study  unfortunately  too 
much  neglected.  The  original  docu¬ 
ments  are  still  buried  in  the  various  pub¬ 
lic  collections  of  Europe,  and  conse¬ 
quently  only  one  who  could  devote  his 
whole  time  to  their  examination  could 
study  them  fully.  A  few  specimens  in¬ 
deed  have  been  lithographed  in  that 
splendid  collection,  “The  Inscriptions 
of  Western  Asia,”  published  by  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
some  other  publications  in  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  America  ;  but  even  if  all  were 
gathered  together,  they  are  still  too  few 
to  enable  a  scholar  to  get  the  information 
necessary  for  acquiring  a  real  knowledge 
of  their  valuable  contents.  It  is  only 
by  examining  several  hundreds  of  them 
that  any  one  can  hope  to  acquire  suffi¬ 
cient  acquaintance  with  their  style  and 
character  to  understand  them  easily  and 
thoroughly.  The  texts,  being  written 
in  a  cursive  hand,  are  difficult  to  read, 
so  that  unless  a  student  has  given  special 
attention  to  this  style  of  writing,  he  is 
in  dariger  of  m  sreading  many  charac¬ 
ters.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  few 
of  the  texts  published  abroad  are  cor¬ 
rect,  but  even  with  a  correct  copy  it 
is  not  easy  to  make  out  any  particular 
text  on  account  of  the  new  words  it 
contains,  which  can  only  be  explained 
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by  collecting  parallel  pessages.  Nothing  bulk  of  Assyriologists  to  undertake  with 
but  the  accurate  and  careful  publication  success  the  study  of  these  interesting 
of  a  great  many  texts  would  enable  the  documents.  —Contemporary  Review. 


SIR  H.  MAINE  ON  POPULAR  GOVERNMENT.* 

BY  JOHN  MORLEY,  M.P. 


“  If  the  government  of  the  Many,” 
says  the  distinguished  author  uf  the  vol¬ 
ume  before  us,  ‘‘  be  really  inevitable, 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  discovering  some  other  and 
newer  means  of  enabling  it  to  fulfil  the 
ends  for  which  all  governments  exist, 
would  have  been  a  question  exercising 
all  the  highest  powers  of  the  strongest 
minds,  particulaily  in  the  community 
which,  through  the  success  of  its  popular 
institutions,  has  paved  the  way  for  mod¬ 
ern  Democracy.  Yet  hardly  anything 
worth  mentioning  has  been  produced  on 
the  subject  in  England  or  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent.”  To  say  this,  by  the  way,  is 
strangely  to  ignore  three  or  four  very  re¬ 
markable  books  th.'it  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  within  the  last  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  years,  that  have  excited  immense 
attention  and  discussion,  and  that  are 
the  work  of  minds  that  even  Sir  Henry 
Maine  would  hardly  call  weak  or  inac¬ 
tive.  We  are  no  adherents  of  any  of 
Mr.  Hare’s  proposals,  but  there  are  im¬ 
portant  public  men  who  think  that  his 
work  on  the  Election  of  Representatives 
is  as  conspicuous  a  landmark  in  politics 
as  the  Principia  was  in  natural  philoso¬ 
phy.  J.  S.  Mill’s  volume  on  Represen¬ 
tative  Government^  which  appeared  in 
1861,  was  even  a  more  memorable  con¬ 
tribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  very 
problem  defined  by  Sir  Henry  Maine, 
than  was  the  older  Mill’s  article  on 
Government  in  1820  to  the  political  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  eve  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
Again,  Lord  Grey's  work  on  Parliament¬ 
ary  Government  failed  in  making  its  ex¬ 
pected  mark  on  legislation,  but  it  was 
worth  mentioning  because  it  goes  on 
the  lines  of  the  very  electoral  law  in 
Belgium  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  (p. 
109)  describes  as  deserving  our  most  re¬ 
spectful  attention — an  attention,  I  sus- 
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pert,  which  it  is  as  little  likely  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  either  of  our  two  political 
parties  as  Lord  Grey’s  suggestions.  Nor 
should  we  neglect  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s  lit¬ 
tle  book,  or  Mr.  Harrison's  volume  on 
Order  and  Progress^  which  abounds  in 
important  criticism  and  suggestion  for 
the  student  of  the  abstract  politics  of 
modern  societies.  In  the  United  States, 
too,  and  in  our  own  colonies,  there  have 
been  attempts  not  without  merit  to  state 
and  to  deal  with  some  of  the  drawbacks 
of  popular  government. 

Nothing  has  been  done,  however,  that 
makes  the  appearance  in  the  field  of  a 
mind  of  so  high  an  order  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine’s  either  superfluous  or  unwel¬ 
come.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  he 
should  discuss  any  subject  within  the 
publicist's  range,  without  bringing  into 
light  some  of  its  less  superficial  aspects, 
and  adding  observations  of  originality 
and  value  to  the  stock  of  political 
thought.  To  set  people  thinking  at  all 
on  the  more  general  and  abstract  truths 
of  that  great  subject  which  is  commonly 
left  to  be  handled  lightly,  unsystemati¬ 
cally.  fragmentarily,  in  obedience  to  the 
transitory  necessities  of  the  day,  by  Min¬ 
isters,  members  of  Parliament,  journal¬ 
ists,  electors,  and  the  whole  host  who 
live  intellectually  and  politically  from 
hand  to  mouth,  is  in  itself  a  service  uf 
all  but  the  first  order.  Service  of  the 
very  first  order  is  not  merely  to  pro¬ 
pound  objections,  but  to  devise  work¬ 
ing  answers,  and  this  is  exactly  what  Sir 
Henry  Maine  abstains  from  doing. 

No  one  will  think  the  moment  for  a 
serious  political  inquiry  ill  chosen.  We 
have  just  effected  an  immense  recasting 
of  our  system  of  parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation.  The  whole  consequences  of 
the  two  great  Acts  of  1884  and  1885  are 
assuredly  not  to  be  finally  gauged  by 
anything  that  has  happened  during  the 
recent  election.  Yet  even  this  single 
election  has  brought  about  a  crisis  of 
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vast  importance  in  one  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  forcing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  Irish  constitution  to  the  front. 
It  is  pretty  clear,  also,  that  the  infusion  of 
a  large  popular  element  into  the  elective 
house  has  made  more  difficult  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  old  relations  with  the 
hereditary  house.  Even  if  there  were 
no  others,  these  two  questions  alone, 
and  especially  the  first  of  them,  will 
make  the  severest  demands  on  the  best 
minds  in  the  country.  We  shall  be 
very  fortunate  if  the  crisis  produces 
statesmen  as  sagacious  as  those  Ameri¬ 
can  publicists  of  whom  Sir  Henry  Maine 
rightly  entertains  so  exalted  an  opinion. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  great  legislative  changes,  it  is  m 
any  case  certain  that  the  work  of  gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  carried  on  under  new 
parliamentary  and  social  conditions.  In 
meeting  this  prospect,  we  have  the  aid 
neither  of  strong  and  systematic  politi¬ 
cal  schools,  nor  powerful  and  coherent 
])olitical  parties.  No  one  can  pretend, 
for  instance,  that  there  is  any  body  of 
theoretic  opinion  so  compact  and  so  well 
thought  out  as  Benthamism  was  in  its 
own  day  and  generation.  Again,  in 
practice,  there  are  ominous  signs  that 
Parliament  is  likely  to  break  up  into 
groups  ;  and  the  substitution  of  groups 
for  parties  is  certain,  if  continental  ex¬ 
perience  is  to  count  for  anything,  to 
create  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  firm 
and  stable  government.  Weak  govern¬ 
ment  throws  power  to  something  which 
usurps  the  name  of  public  opinion,  and 
public  opinion  as  expressed  by  the  ven¬ 
triloquists  of  the  newspapers,  is  at  once 
more  capricious  and  more  vociferous 
than  it  ever  was.  This  was  abundantly 
shown  during  the  last  five  years  by  a 
variety  of  unfortunate  public  adven¬ 
tures.  Then  does  the  excitement  of  de¬ 
mocracy  weaken  the  stability  of  national 
temperament  ?  By  setting  up  a  highly 
increased  molecular  activity,  does  it  dis¬ 
turb  not  merely  conservative  respect  for 
institutions,  but  respect  for  coherence 
and  continuity  of  opinion  and  sentiment 
in  the  character  of  the  individual  him¬ 
self  ?  Is  there  a  fluidity  of  character  in 
modern  democratic  societies,  which  con¬ 
trasts  not  altogether  favorably  with  the 
strong  solid  types  of  old  ?  Are  English¬ 
men  becoming  less  like  Romans,  and 
more  like  chattering  Greeks  ?  These 


and  many  other  considerations  of  the 
same  kind  are  enough  to  secure  a  ready 
welcome  for  any  thinker  who  can  light 
up  the  obscurities  of  the  time. 

With  profound  respect  for  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  attainments,  and  every  desire 
to  profit  by  Illumination  wherever  it  may 
be  discerned,  we  cannot  clearly  see  how 
the  present  volume  either  makes  the 
problems  more  intelligible,  or  points  the 
way  to  feasible  solutions.  Though  he 
tries,  in  perfect  good  faith,  to  be  the 
dispassionate  student,  he  often  comes 
very  close  to  the  polemics  of  the  hour. 
The  truth  is  that  scientific  law)ers  have 
seldom  been  very  favorable  to  popular 
government,  and  when  the  scientific 
lawyer  is  doubled  with  the  Indian 
bureaucrat,  we  are  pretty  sure  before¬ 
hand  that  in  such  a  tribunal  it  will  go 
hard  with  democracy.  That  the  author 
extremely  dislikes  and  suspects  the  new 
order,  he  does  not  hide  either  from  him¬ 
self  or  us.  Intellectual  contempt  for  the 
idolatries  of  the  foium  and  the  market¬ 
place  has  infected  him  with  a  touch  of 
that  chagrin  which  came  to  men  like 
Tacitus  from  disbelief  in  the  moral  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  degenerate  world.  Though 
he  strives,  like  Tacitus,  to  take  up  his 
parable  nec  amove  et  sine  odio,  the  dis¬ 
gust  is  ill  concealed.  There  are  passages 
where  we  almost  hear  the  drone  ot  a 
dowager  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Ger¬ 
main.  It  was  said  of  Tocqueville  that 
he  was  an  aristocrat  who  accepted  his 
defeat.  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  politics  is 
a  bureaucrat  who  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  democracy  will  win.  He  is  danger¬ 
ously  near  the  frame  of  mind  of  Scipio 
Emilianus,  after  the  movement  of  the 
Gracchi  and  the  opening  of  the  Roman 
revolution.  Scipio  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  w’ith  whichever  party  he 
took  sides,  or  whatever  measures  a  dis¬ 
interested  and  capable  statesman  might 
devise,  he  would  only  aggravate  the  evil. 
Sir  Henry  Maine  would  seem  to  be 
nearly  as  despondent.  Herrce  his  book 
is  fuller  of  apprehension  than  of  guid¬ 
ance,  more  plausible  in  alarm  than  wise 
or  useful  in  direction.  It  is  exclusively 
critical  and  negative.  There  is,  indeed, 
an  admirable  account  of  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  But  on  the  one 
great  question  on  which  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  might  have  been 
expected  to  shed  light — the  modification 
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of  the  House  of  Lords — Sir  Henry  Maine 
explicitly  admits  (p.  i86)  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  from  the  younger  in¬ 
stitution,  the  Senate,  any  lessons  which 
can  be  of  use  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  older.  At  every  turn,  the  end  of  the 
discussion  lands  us  in  a  philosophical 
cul  de-sac,  and  nothing  is  so  depressing 
as  a  cul-de-sac.  The  tone  is  that  of  the 
political  valetudinarian,  watching  with 
uneasy  eye  the  ways  of  rude  health. 
Unreflecting  optimism  about  Popular 
Government  is  sickening,  but  calculated 
pessimism  is  not  much  better. 

Something,  no  doubt,  may  often  be 
gained  by  the  mere  cross-examination 
of  catchwords  and  the  exposure  of  plati¬ 
tudes.  Popular  government  is  no  more 
free  from  catchwords  and  platitudes 
than  any  other  political,  religious,  or 
social  cause  which  interests  a  great  many 
people,  and  is  the  subject  of  much  dis¬ 
cussion.  Even  the  Historical  Method 
has  its  own  clap-trap.  But  one  must 
not  make  too  much  of  these  things. 
“  In  order  to  love  mankind,”  said  Hel- 
vetius,  in  a  sentence  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Bentham,  ”  one  must  ex¬ 
pect  little  from  them.”  And  fairly  to 
appreciate  institutions  you  must  not 
hold  them  up  against  the  light  that  blazes 
in  Utopia  ;  you  must  not  expect  them 
to  satisfy  microscopic  analysis,  nor 
judge  their  working,  which  is  inevitably 
rough,  awkward,  clumsy,  and  second 
best,  by  the  fastidious  standards  of 
closet  logic. 

Before  saying  more  as  to  the  substance 
of  the  book,  we  may  be  allowed  to  notice 
one  or  two  matters  of  literary  or  histori¬ 
cal  interest  in  which  Sir  Henry  Maine 
is  certainly  open  to  criticism.  There  is 
an  old  question  about  Burke  which  was 
discussed  by  the  present  writer  in  these 
pages  a  long  time  ago.  A  great  disillu¬ 
sion,  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  has  always 
seemed  to  him  to  separate  the  Thoughts 
on  the  Present  Discontents  and  the  Speech 
'on  Taxation  from  the  magnificent  pane* 
gyric  on  the  British  Constitution  in 
r790.  ”  Not  many  persons  in  the  last 

century  could  have  divined  from  the 
previous  opinions  of  Edmund  Burke  the 
real  substructure  of  his  political  creed, 
or  did  in  fact  suspect  it  till  it  was  un¬ 
covered  by  the  early  and  comparatively 
slight  miscarriage  of  French  revolution¬ 
ary  institutions."  This  is,  as  a  state¬ 


ment  of  fact,  not  at  all  correct.  I.ord 
Chatham  detected  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  mischievous  Conservatism  in 
Burke's  constitutional  doctrines  at  the 
very  outset.  So  did  the  Constitutional 
Society  detect  it.  So  did  Mrs.  Macau¬ 
lay,  Bishop  Watson,  and  many  other 
people.  The  story  of  Burke’s  inconsis¬ 
tency  is,  of  course,  as  old  as  Sheridan. 
Hazlitt  declared  that  the  Burke  of  1770 
and  r790  were  not  merely  opposite  per¬ 
sons,  but  deadly  enemies.  Mr.  Buckle, 
who  is  full  of  veneration  for  the  early 
writings,  but  who  dislikes  the  later 
ones,  gets  over  the  difficulty  by  insisting 
that  Burke  actually  went  out  of  his  mind 
after  1789.  We  should  have  expected 
a  subtler  judgment  from  Sir  Henry 
Maine.  Burke  belonged  from  first  to 
last  to  the  great  historic  and  positive 
school,  of  which  the  founder  was  Mon¬ 
tesquieu.  Its  whole  method,  principle, 
and  sentiment,  all  animated  him  with 
equal  force  whether  he  was  defending 
the  secular  pomps  of  Oude  or  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  Benares,  the  absolutism  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  or  the  free  and  ancient  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  Westminster.* 

Versailles  reminds  us  of  a  singular 
overstatement  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  of 
the  blindness  of  the  privileged  classes  in 
France  to  the  approach  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  speaks  as  if  Lord  Chester¬ 
field’s  famous  passage  were  the  only 
anticipation  of  the  coming  danger. 
There  is  at  least  one  utterance  of  Louis 
XV.  himself,  which  shows  that  he  did 
not  expect  things  to  last  much  beyond 
his  time.  D’Argenson,  in  the  very  year 
of  Chesterfield’s  prophecy,  pronounced 
that  a  revolution  was  inevitable,  and  he 
even  went  so  close  to  the  mark  as  to 
hint  that  it  would  arise  on  the  first  oc¬ 
casion  when  it  should  be  necessary  to 
convoke  the  States  General.  Rousseau, 
in  a  page  of  the  Confessions,  not  only 
divined  a  speedy  revolution,  but  eumer- 
ated  the  operative  causes  of  it  with  real 
precision.  There  is  a  striking  prediction 
in  Voltaire,  and  another  in  Mercierdela 
Riviere.  Other  names  might  be  quoted 
to  the  same  effect,  including  Maria 
Theresa,  who  described  the  ruined  con¬ 
dition  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  only 
hoped  that  the  ruin  might  not  overtake 

*  It  is  satisfactory  to  have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Lecky  on  the  same  side.  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  Hi.  chap.  ix.  p.  209. 
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her  dauRhter.  The  privileged  classes 
were  not  so  much  blind  as  they  were  sel¬ 
fish,  stubborn,  helpless,  and  reckless. 
The  point  is  not  very  important  in  itself, 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  a  very  ques¬ 
tionable  way  of  reading  human  history. 
Sir  Henry  Maine’s  readiness  to  treat 
revolutions  as  due  to  erroneous  abstract 
ideas,  naturally  inclines  him  to  take  too 
narrow  a  view  both  of  the  preparation 
in  circumstances  and  of  the  preparation 
in  the  minds  of  observant  onlookers. 

In  passing,  by  the  way,  we  are  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  the  writer's  authority  for 
what  he  calls  the  odd  circumstance  that 
the  Jacobins  generally  borrowed  their 
phrases  from  the  legendary  history  of 
the  early  Roman  Republic,  while  the 
Girondins  preferred  to  take  metaphors 
from  the  literature  of  Rousseau  (p.  75). 
There  was  plenty  of  nonsense  talked 
about  Brutus  and  Scaevola  by  both  par¬ 
ties,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  the 
line  with  precision.  But  the  received 
view  is  that  the  Girondins  were  Voltai- 
rean,  and  the  J  acobins  Rousseauite,  while 
Danton  was  of  the  school  of  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia,  and  Hubert  and  Chaumette 
were  inspired  by  Holbach. 

The  author  seems  to  us  greatly  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  whole  position  of  Rousseau, 
and  even  in  a  certain  sense  to  mistake 
the  nature  of  his  influence.  That  Jean- 
Jacques  was  a  far-reaching  and  impor¬ 
tant  voice  the  present  writer  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  deny  ;  but  no  estimate  of  his 
influence  in  the  world  is  correct  which 
does  not  treat  him  rather  as  moralist 
than  publicist.  .fm/Tfttj  went  deeper  into 
men’s  minds  in  France  and  in  Europe 
at  large,  and  did  more  to  quicken  the 
democratic  spirit,  than  the  Social  Con¬ 
tract.  Apart  from  this.  Sir  Henry 
Maine  places  Rousseau  on  an  isolated 
eminence  which  does  not  really  belong 
to  him.  It  did  not  fall  within  the  lim¬ 
ited  scope  of  such  an  essay  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine’s  to  trace  the  leading  ideas  of  the 
Social  Contract  to  the  various  sources 
from  which  they  had  come,  but  his  ac¬ 
count  of  these  sources  is,  even  for  its 
scale,  inade(|uate.  Portions  of  Rous¬ 
seau’s  ideas,  he  says  truly,  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  speculations  of  older 
writers  ;  and  he  mentions  Hobbes  and 
the  French  Economists.  But  the  most 
characteiistic  of  all  the  elements  in 
Rousseau’s  speculation  were  drawn  from 


Locke.  The  theoretic  basis  of  popular 
government  is  to  be  found  in  more  or 
less  definite  shape  in  various  authors 
from  Thomas  Aquinas  downwards.  But 
it  was  Locke’s  philosophic  vindication 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  in  the  famous 
essay  on  Civil  Government,  that  directly 
taught  Rousseau  the  lesson  of  the  Sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  People.  Such  original¬ 
ity  as  the  Social  Contract  possesses  is 
due  to  its  remarkable  union  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  two  antagonistic  English 
thinkers.  The  differences  between 
Hobbes  and  Rousseau  were  striking 
enough.  Rousseau  looked  on  men  as 
good,  Hobbe  looked  on  them  as  bad.  The 
one  described  the  state  of  nature  as  a 
state  of  peace,  the  other  as  a  state  of 
war.  The  first  believed  that  laws  and 
institutions  had  depraved  man,  the  sec¬ 
ond  that  they  had  improved  him.  In 
spite  of  these  differences  the  influence  of 
Hobbes  was  important,  but  only  impor¬ 
tant  in  combination.  “  The  total  result 
is,”  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  ”  a  curious 
fusion  between  the  premises  and  the 
temper  of  Hobbes,  and  the  conclusions 
of  Locke.  This  fusion  produced  that 
popular  absolutism  of  which  the  Social 
Contract  was  the  theoretical  expression, 
and  Jacobin  supremacy  the  practical 
manifestation.  Rousseau  borrowed  from 
Hobbes  the  true  conception  of  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  from  Locke  the  true  con¬ 
ception  of  the  ultimate  seat  and  original 
of  authority,  and  of  the  two  together  he 
made  the  great  image  of  the  .Sovereign 
People.  Strike  the  crowned  head  from 
that  inonstrous  figure  which  is  the 
frontispiece  of  the  Leviathan,  and  >ou 
have  a  frontispiece  that  will  do  excel¬ 
lently  well  for  the  Social  Contract."  * 
One  more  word  may  be  said  by  the 
way.  The  very  slightest  account  of 
Rousseau  is  too  slight  to  be  tolerable, 
if  it  omits  to  mention  Calvin.  Rous¬ 
seau’s  whole  theory  of  the  Legislator, 
which  produced  such  striking  results  in 
certain  transitory  phases  of  the  P'rendi 
Revolution,  grew  up  in  his  mind  from 
the  constitution  which  the  great  reformer 
had  so  predominant  a  share  in  framing 
for  the  little  republic  where  Rousseau 
was  born.  This  omission  of  Locke  and 
Calvin  again  exemplifies  the  author’s 
characteristic  tendency  to  look  upon 

*  Rousseau,  chap.  xii. 
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political  ideas  as  if  speculative  writers 
got  them  out  of  their  own  heads,  or  out 
of  the -heads  of  other  people,  apart  from 
the  suggestions  of  events  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  circumstance.  Calvin 
was  the  builder  of  a  working  govern¬ 
ment,  and  Locke  was  the  defender  of  a 
practical  revolution. 

Nor  does  the  error  stop  at  the  literary 
sources  of  political  theories.  A  point 
more  or  less  in  an  estimate  of  a  writer 
or  a  book  is  of  trivial  importance  com¬ 
pared  with  what  strikes  us  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  tendency  to  impute  an  unreal 
influence  to  writers  and  books  altogether. 
There  is,  iro  doubt,  a  vulgar  and  super¬ 
ficial  opinion  that  mere  speculation  is  so 
remote  from  the  real  interests  of  mtn, 
that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  practical 
people  to  concern  themselves  about 
speculation.  No  view  could  be  more 
foolish,  save  one  ;  and  that  one  is  the 
opposite  view,  that  the  real  interests  of 
men  have  no  influence  on  their  specula¬ 
tive  opinions,  and  no  share  either  in 
moulding  those  opinions  or  in  causing 
their  adoption.  Sir  Henry  Maine  does 
not  push  things  quite  so  far  as  this. 
Still  he  appears  to  us  to  attribute  almost 
exclusive  influence  to  political  theories, 
and  almost  entirely  to  omit  what  we 
take  to  be  the  much  more  important  re¬ 
action  upion  theory,  both  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  experience  of  human 
life  and  outward  affairs.  He  makes  no 
allowance  among  innovating  agencies 
for  native  rationalism  without  a  formula. 
His  brilliant  success  in  other  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  Historic  Method  has  dis¬ 
posed  him  to  see  survivals  where  other 
observers  will  be  content  with  simpler 
explanations.  The  reader  is  sometimes 
tempted  to  recall  Edie  Ochiltree’s  rude 
interruption  of  Mr.  Oldbuck’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  over  the  practorium  of  the  immor¬ 
tal  Roman  camp  at  Monkbarns.  “  Prae¬ 
torian  here,  Piaetorian  there  !  Weel  I 
mind  the  bigging  o’t.” 

Sir  Henry  Maine  believes  that  the  air 
is  thick  with  ideas  about  democracy 
that  were  conceived  priori,  and  that 
sprung  from  the  teaching  of  Rousseau. 
A  conviction  of  the  advantages  of  legis¬ 
lative  change,  for  example,  he  considers 
to  owe  its  origin  much  less  to  active  and 
original  intelligence,  than  to  “  the  re¬ 
mote  effects  of  words  and  notions  de¬ 
rived  from  broken-down  pohtical  the¬ 


ories”  (p.  17 1).  There  are  two  great 
fountains  of  political  theory  in  our 
country,  according  to  the  author  :  Rous¬ 
seau  is  one,  and  lientham  is  the  other, 
('urrent  thought  and  speech  is  infested 
by  the  floating  fragments  of  these  two 
systems — by  loose  phrases,  by  vague 
notions,  by  superstitions,  that  enervate 
the  human  intellect  and  endanger  social 
safety.  This  is  the  constant  refrain  of 
the  pages  before  us.  We  should  have 
liked  better  evidence.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  a  Roman  pitetorium,  the 
least  in  the  world.  Men  often  pick  up 
old  phrases  for  new  events,  even  when 
they  are  judging  events  afresh  with  in¬ 
dependent  minds.  When  a  politician  of 
the  day  speaks  of  natural  rights,  he  uses 
a  loose  traditional  expression  for  a  view 
of  social  equities  which  has  come  to 
him, not  from  a  book,  but  from  a  survey 
of  certain  existing  social  facts.  Now 
the  phrase,  the  literary  description,  is 
the  least  significant  part  of  the  matter. 
When  .Mr.  Mill  talks  of  the  influence  of 
Bentham's  writings,  he  is  careful  to  tell 
us  that  he  does  not  mean  that  they 
caused  the  Reform  Bill  or  the  Appropri¬ 
ation  Clause.  ‘‘  The  changes  which 
have  been  made,"  says  Mill,  ”  and  the 
greater  changes  which  will  be  made  in 
our  institutions,  are  not  the  work  of 
philosophers,  but  of  the  interests  and 
instincts  of  large  portions  of  society  re¬ 
cently  grown  into  strength.”  (Disserta' 
tions,  i.  332.)  That  is  the  point.  It  is 
the  action  of  these  interests  and  instincts 
which  Sir  Henry  Maine  habitually  over¬ 
looks.  Nor  is  the  omission  a  mere  spec¬ 
ulative  imperfection.  It  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  on  the  whole  practical  drift 
of  the  book.  If  he  had  made  more  room 
for  “  the  common  intellect  rough-hewing 
political  truths  at  the  suggestion  of  com¬ 
mon  wants  and  common  experience,” 
he  would  have  viewed  existing  circum¬ 
stances  with  a  less  lively  apprehension. 

It  is  easy  to  And  an  opposite  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  is  meant  by  saying  that 
this  talk  of  the  influence  of  speculation 
is  enormously  exaggerated  and  mislead¬ 
ing.  When  Arthur  Young  was  in  France 
in  the  autumn  of  1787,  he  noticed  a  re¬ 
markable  revolution  in  manners  in  two 
or  three  important  respects.  One  of  them 
was  a  new  fashion  that  had  just  come 
in,  of  spending  some  weeks  in  the  coun¬ 
try  :  everybody  who  had  a  country  seat 
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went  to  live  there,  and  such  as  had  none 
went  to  visit  those  who  had.  This  new 
custom,  observed  the  admirable  Young, 
is  one  of  the  best  that  they  have  taken 
from  England,  and  “  its  introduction 
was  effected  the  easier,  being  assisted  by 
the  magic  of  Rousseau’s  writings.”  T'he 
other  and  more  generally  known  change 
was  that  women  of  the  first  fashion  were 
no  longer  ashamed  of  nursing  their  own 
children,  and  that  infants  were  no  longer 
tightly  bound  round  by  barbarous  stays 
and  swaddling  clothes.  This  whole¬ 
some  change,  too,  was  assisted  by  Rous¬ 
seau’s  eloquent  pleas  for  simplicity  and 
the  life  natural.  Of  these  particular  re¬ 
sults  of  his  teaching  in  France  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  evidence  is  ample,  direct, 
and  beyond  denial.  But  whenever  we 
find  gentlemen  with  a  taste  for  country 
life,  and  ladies  with  a  fancy  for  nursing 
their  own  children,  we  surely  need  not 
cry  out  that  here  is  another  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  spec¬ 
ulations  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau.  VVe 
need  not  treat  it  as  a  survival  of  a 
broken-down  theory.  “  Great  Nature 
is  more  wise  than  I,”  says  the  Poet. 
Great  Nature  had  much  more  to  do  with 
moulding  men  and  women  to  these 
things,  than  all  the  books  that  have  ever 
been  printed. 

V\’e  are  entirely  sceptical  as  to  the 
proposition  that  *'  men  have  at  all  times 
quarrelled  more  fiercely  about  phrases 
and  formulas  than  even  about  material 
interests”  (p.  124).  There  has  been  a 
certain  amount  of  fighting  in  the  world 
about  mere  words,  as  idle  as  the  faction 
fights  between  Caravats  and  Shanavests, 
or  Two- Year-Olds  and  Three-Year- 
Olds  in  Ireland.  But  the  more  carefully 
we  look  into  human  history,  the  more 
apparent  it  becomes  that  underneath  the 
phrase  or  the  formula  there  is  usually  a 
material  or  a  quasi-material,  or  a  politi¬ 
cal  or  an  ecclesiastical  interest.  Few 
quarrels  now  seem  so  purely  verbal  as 
those  which  for  several  centuries  raged 
about  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  in  the 
Western  and  the  Eastern  Churches. 
Yet  these  quarrels,  apparently  as  frivo¬ 
lous  as  they  were  ferocious,  about  the 
relations  of  mind  and  matter,  about  the 
composition  of  the  Trinity,  about  the 
Divine  nature,  turned  much  less  on 
futile  metaphysics  than  on  the  solid 
com|)etition  for  ecclesiastical  power,  or 
New  Ssaiu.— You  XLIII.,  Na  4 


the  conflict  of  rival  nationalities.  The 
most  transcendental  heresy  or  orthodoxy 
generally  had  business  at  the  bottom  of 
it. 

In  limiting  the  parentage  of  modern 
English  Liberalism  of  a  Radical  or 
democratic  type  to  Rousseau  and  Ben- 
tham,  the  author  has  left  out  of  sight 
what  is  assuredly  a  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  factor  than  any  speculative,  liter¬ 
ary,  or  philosophic  matter  whatever. 
Englishmen,  he  says  truly,  ”  are  wont 
to  be  content  with  the  rough  rule  of  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  as  the  test  of  right  or 
wrong  in  national  undertakings.”  The 
same  habit  of  mind  and  temper  marks 
the  attitude  of  Englishmen  towards  their 
national  institutions.  They  look  to  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure,  they  take  the  measure 
of  things  from  results,  they  consult'  the 
practical  working  of  the  machine,  they 
will  only  go  to  school  with  experience. 
We  cannot  find  the  proof  that  a  priori 
Radicalism  ever  at  any  time  got  a  real 
hold  of  any  considerable  mass  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  or  that  any  of 
the  great  innovations  in  domestic  policy 
since  the  end  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  have  been  inspired  or 
guided  by  Rousseauite  assumptions. 
Godwin,  whose  book  on  Political  Justice 
was  for  a  long  time  the  great  literary 
fountain  of  English  Radicalism,  owed 
quite  as  much  to  the  utilitarian  Helvetius 
as  to  the  sentimental  Rousseau.  Nor 
can  either  William  Cobbett  or  Joseph 
Hume  be  said  to  have  dealt  largely  in 
d  priori.  What  makes  the  Radical  of 
the  street  is  mostly  mother-wit  exercis¬ 
ing  itself  upon  the  facts  of  the  time. 
His  weakness  is  that  he  does  not  know 
enough  of  the  facts  of  other  times. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  himself  points  to 
what  has  had  afar  more  decisive influ 
ence  on  English  ways  of  thinking  about 
politics  than  his  two  philosophers,  put 
together.  “  The  American  Republic,’ 
he  says  (p.  ii),  ”  has  greatly  influenced  ' 
the  favor  into  which  popular  government 
grew.  It  disproved  the  once  universa 
assumptions  that  no  Republic  could 
govern  a  large  territory,  and  that  no 
strictly  Republican  government  could  be 
stable.”  Nothing  can  be  more  true. 
When  Burke  and  Chatham  and  Fox  per¬ 
sistently  declared  that  the  victory  of 
England  over  the  colonists  would  prove 
fatal  in  the  long  run  to  the  liberties  of 
36 
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England  itself,  those  great  men  were 
even  wiser  than  they  knew.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  popular  government  across  the 
Atlantic  has  been  the  strongest  incentive 
to  the  extension  of  popular  government 
here.  We  need  go  no  farther  back  than 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  to  remind  our¬ 
selves  that  the  victory  of  the  North  over 
the  South,  and  the  extraordinary  clem¬ 
ency  and  good  sense  with  which  that 
victory  was  used,  had  more  to  do  with 
the  concession  of  the  franchise  to  house¬ 
holders  in  boroughs,  than  all  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  all  the 
diplomacies  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 

To  the  influence  of  the  American 
Union  must  be  added  that  of  the  British 
colonies.  The  success  of  popular  self- 
government  in  these  thriving  communi¬ 
ties  is  reacting  on  political  opinion  at 
home  with  a  force  that  no  statesman 
neglects,  and  that  is  every  day  increas¬ 
ing.  There  is  even  a  danger  that  the 
influence  may  go  too  far.  They  are 
solving  some  of  our  problems,  but  not 
under  our  conditions,  and  not  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  same  difficulties.  Still  the 
effect  of  colonial  prosperity — a  prosper¬ 
ity  alike  of  admirable  achievement  and 
boundless  promise — is  irresistible.  It 
imparts  a  freedom,  an  elasticity,  an  ex¬ 
pansiveness,  to  English  political  notions, 
and  gives  our  people  a  confidence  in  free 
institutions  and  popular  government, 
which  they  would  never  have  drawn 
from  the  most  eloquent  assumptions  of 
speculative  system-mongers,  nor  from 
any  other  source  whatever,  save  practi¬ 
cal  experience  carefully  observed  and 
rationally  interpreted.  This  native  and 
independent  rationality  in  men  is  what 
the  jealous  votary  of  the  historic  method 
places  far  too  low. 

In  coming  closer  to  the  main  current 
of  the  book,  our  first  disappointment  is 
that  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  not  been  very 
careful  to  do  full  justice  to  the  views 
that  he  criticizes.  He  is  not  altogether 
above  lending  himself  to  the  hearsay  of 
the  partisan.  He  allows  expressions  to 
slip  which  show  that  he  has  not  been 
anxious  to  face  the  problems  of  popular 
government  as  popular  government  is 
understood  by  those  who  have  best  right 
to  speak  for  it.  “  The  more  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  multitudinous  government 
are  probed,”  he  says  (p.  180),  “the 
stronger  grows  the  doubt  of  the  infalli¬ 


bility  of  popularly  elected  legislatures." 
We  do  not  profess  to  answer  for  all  that 
may  have  been  said  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  or 
Walt  Whitman,  or  all  the  orators  of  all 
the  Fourths  of  July  since  American  In¬ 
dependence.  But  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  any  English  writer  or  politician  of 
the  very  slightest  consideration  or  re¬ 
sponsibility  who  has  committed  himself 
to  the  astounding  proposition,  that  pop¬ 
ularly  elected  legislatures  are  infallible. 
Who  has  ever  advanced  such  a  doctrine  ? 
Further,  “  It  requires  some  attention  to 
facts  to  see  how  widely  spread  is  the 
misgiving  as  to  the  absolute  wisdom  of 
popularly  elected  chambers.”  We  are 
not  surprised  at  the  misgiving.  But 
after  reasonable  attention  to  facts,  we 
cannot  recall  any  publicist,  whom  it 
could  be  worth  while  to  spend  five  min¬ 
utes  in  refuting,  who  has  ever  said  that 
popularly  elected  chambers  are  abso¬ 
lutely  wise.  Again,  we  should  like  the 
evidence  for  the  statement  that  popularly 
elected  Houses  “  do  not  nowadays  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  wise  deduction  from  experi¬ 
ence,  as  old  as  Aristotle,  which  no  stu¬ 
dent  of  constitutional  history  will  deny, 
that  the  best  constitutions  are  those  in 
which  there  is  a  large  popular  element. 
It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  widespread 
influence  of  the  speculations  of  Rous¬ 
seau  that  although  very  few  First  Cham¬ 
bers  really  represent  the  entire  commu¬ 
nity,  nevertheless  in  Europe  they  almost 
invariably  claim  to  reflect  it.  and  as  a 
consequence  they  assume  an  air  of  di¬ 
vinity,  which  if  it  rightfully  belonged  to 
them  would  be  fatal  to  all  argument  for 
a  Second  Chamber.”  That  would  be 
very  important  if  it  were  true.  But  is 
it  true  that  First  Chambers  assume  an 
air  of  divinity  ?  Or  is  such  an  expres¬ 
sion  a  burlesque  of  the  real  argument  ? 
A  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  course 
of  the  controversy  in  France,  where  the 
discussion  has  been  abundant,  and  in 
England,  where  it  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  meagre,  leaves  me,  for  one,  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  that  this  claim  for  di¬ 
vinity,  or  anything  like  it,  is  ever  heard 
in  the  debate.  The  most  powerful 
modern  champion  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  was  Gambetta.  Did  Gambetta 
consider  First  Chambers  divine  ?  On 
the  contrary,  some  of  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  pleas  for  the  necessity  of  a  Second 
Chamber  are  to  be  found  precisely  in  the 
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speeches  of  Gambelta  (t.g.  his  speech 
at  Grenoble,  in  the  autumn  of  1878, 
Discours  viii.  270,  &c.).  Abstract  think* 
ing  is  thinking  ■srithdrawn  from  the  con¬ 
crete  and  particular  facts.  But  the  ab¬ 
stract  thinker  could  not  withdraw  too 
far. 

Sir  Henry  Maine  speaks  (p.  185)  of 
“  the  saner  political  theorist,  who  holds 
that  in  secular  matters  it  is  beter  to  walk 
by  sight  than  by  faith.”  He  allows  that 
a  theorist  of  this  kind,  as  regards  popu¬ 
larly  elected  chambers,  ”  will  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  experience  has  shown  the  best 
Constitutions  to  be  those  in  which  the 
popular  element  is  large,  and  he  will 
readily  admit  that,  as  the  structure  of 
each  society  of  men  slowly  alters,  it  is 
well  to  alter  and  amend  the  organization 
by  which  this  element  makes  itself  felt.” 
Sir  Henry  Maine  would  surely  have  done 
better  service  in  this  grave  and  difficult 
discussion,  if  he  had  dealt  with  views 
which  he  mistrusts,  as  they  are  really 
held  and  expressed  by  sane  theorists, 
and  not  by  insane  theorists  out  of  sight. 
In  France,  a  hundred  years  ago,  from 
causes  that  are  capable  of  explanation, 
the  democracy  of  sentiment  swept  away 
the  democracy  of  utility.  In  spite  of 
casual  phrases  in  public  discussion,  and 
in  spite  of  the  incendiary  trash  of  Red 
journalists  without  influence,  it  is  the 
democracy  of  reason,  experience,  and 
utility  that  is  now  in  the  ascendant,  both 
in  France  and  elsewhere. 

The  same  spirit  of  what  we  must  call 
parody  is  shown  in  such  a  statement  as 
that  (p.  78)  ”  an  audience  composed  of 
roughs  or  clowns  is  boldly  told  by  an 
educated  man  that  it  has  more  political 
information  than  an  equal  number  of 
scholars.”  By  ”  roughs,”  Sir  Henry 
Maine  explains  that  he  means  the  arti¬ 
sans  of  the  towns.  The  designation  is 
hardly  felicitous.  It  is  not  even  fashion¬ 
able  ;  for  the  roughs  and  clowns  are 
now  by  common  consent  of  Tories  and 
Liberals  alike  transformed  into  capable 
citizens.  Such  a  phrase  gives  us  a  pain¬ 
ful  glimpse  of  the  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  countrymen  that  is  possessed  by 
eminent  men  who  write  about  them  from 
the  dim  and  distant  seclusion  of  college 
libraries  and  official  bureaux.  If  Sir 
Henry  Maine  could  spare  a  few  even¬ 
ings  from  dispassionate  meditations  on 
popular  government  in  the  abstract,  to 
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the  inspection  of  the  governing  people 
in  the  concrete,  he  would  be  the  first  to 
see  that  to  dispatch  an  audience  of 
skilled  artisans  as  an  assembly  of  roughs, 
is  as  unscientific,  to  use  the  mildest 
word,  as  the  habit  in  a  certain  religious 
world  of' lumping  all  the  unconverted 
races  of  the  earth  in  every  clime  and  age 
in  the  summary  phrase,  the  heathen. 

A  great  meeting  of  artisans  listening  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  or  Sir  Henry  Ros- 
coe  at  Manchester,  to  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
at  Leeds  (the  modern  democrat,  at  any 
rate,  does  not  think  the  Republic  has  no 
need  of  chemists),  to  Mr.  Bright  or  Lord 
Randolph  at  Birmingham,  or  to  any¬ 
body  else  in  a  great  industrial  centre 
anywhere  else,  is  no  more  an  assemblage 
of  roughs  than  Convocation  or  the  House 
of  Lords.  Decidedly  an  enemy  of  the 
unverified  assumptions  of  democracy 
ought  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  un¬ 
verified  assumptions  of  pedantocracy. 

As  for  the  particular  bit  of  sycophancy 
which  educated  men  wickedly  dangle 
before  roughs  and  clowns,  we  should  like 
to  be  sure  that  the  proposition  is  cor¬ 
rectly  reported.  If  the  educated  man 
tells  his  roughs  (if  that  be  the  right 
name  for  the  most  skilful,  industrious, 
and  effective  handicraftsmen  in  the 
world)  that  they  have  as  much  of  the 
information  necessary  for  shaping  a 
sound  judgment  on  the  political  issues 
submitted  to  them,  as  an  equal  number 
of  average  Masters  of  Arts  and  Doctors 
of  Laws,  then  we  should  say  that  the 
educated  man,  unless  he  has  been  very 
unlucky  with  his  audience,  is  perfectly 
right.  He  proves  that  his  education  has 
not  confined  itself  to  books,  bureaux, 
and  an  exclusive  society,  but  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  bracing  air  of  common  . 
life.  I  will  not  add  anything  of  my  own 
on  this  point,  because  any  candidate  or 
member  of  Parliament  is  suspect,  but  I 
will  venture  to  transcribe  a  page  or  so 
from  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison.  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison’s  intellectual  equipment  is  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  him¬ 
self  ;  planted  on  the  airy  throne  of  a 
spiritual  pontificate,  he  sublimely  refuses 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  constitu¬ 
ents  ;  and  at  least  he  has  long  had  close 
and  responsible  contact  with  the  class  of 
men  of  whom  he  is  speaking,  which 
cannot  be  quite  a  disqualification  after 
all. 
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“No  worse  nonsense  is  talked  than  what 
we  are  told  as  tu  the  requisites  for  the  elective 
franchise.  To  listen  to  some  people,  it  is  al¬ 
most  as  solemn  a  function  as  to  be  a  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum.  What  you  want  in  a 
body  of  electors  is  a  rough,  shrewd  eye  for 
men  of  character,  honesty,  and  purpose.  Very 
plain  men  know  who  wish  them  well,  and  the 
sort  of  thing  which  will  bring  them  good. 
Electors  have  not  got  to  govern  the  country  ; 
they  have  only  to  find  a  set  of  men  who  will 
see  that  the  Government  is  just  and  active. 
....  All  things  go  best  by  comparison,  and 
a  body  of  men  may  be  as  good  voters  as  their 
neighbors  without  being  the  type  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  hero. 

“So  far  from  being  the  least  fit  for  political 
influence  of  all  classes  in  the  community,  the 
best  part  of  the  working  class  forms  the  most 
fit  of  all  others.  If  any  section  of  the  people 
is  to  be  the  paramount  arbiter  in  public  affairs, 
the  only  section  competent  for  this  duty  is  the 
superior  order  of  workmen.  Governing  is  one 
thing  ;  but  electors  of  any  class  cannot,  or 
ought  not,  to  govern.  Electing,  or  the  giving 
an  indirect  approval  of  Government,  is  an¬ 
other  thing,  and  demands  wholly  different 
qualities.  These  are  moral,  not  intellectual ; 
practical,  not  special  gifts  —  gifts  of  a  very 
plain  and  almost  universal  order.  Such  are, 
firstly,  social  sympathies  and  sense  of  justice ; 
then  openness  and  plainness  of  character ; 
lastly,  habits  of  action,  and  a  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  social  misery.  These  are  the  qualities 
which  fit  men  to  the  arbiters  or  ultimate 
source  (though  certainly  not  the  instruments) 
of  political  power.  These  qualities  the  best 
working  men  possess  in  a  far  higher  degree 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  community  ;  in¬ 
deed,  they  are  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
community  which  possesses  them  in  any  per¬ 
ceptible  degree.’’* 

The  worst  of  it  is  that,  if  Sir  Henry 
Maine  is  right,  we  have  no  more  tu  hope 
from  other  classes  than  from  roughs  and 
clowns.  He  can  discern  no  blue  sky  in 
any  quarter.  “  In  politics,”  he  says, 
”  the  most  powerful  of  all  clauses  is  the 
timidity,  the  listlessness,  and  the  superfi¬ 
ciality  of  the  generality  of  minds”  (p. 

•  73).  This  is  carrying  criticism  of  de¬ 

mocracy  into  an  indictment  against  hu¬ 
man  nature.  What  is  to  become  of  us, 
thus  placed  between  the  devil  of  mob 
ignorance  and  corruptions  and  the  deep 
sea  of  genteel  listlessness  and  superfici¬ 
ality  ?  After  all.  Sir  Henry  Maine  is 
only  repeating  in  more  sober  tones  the 
querulous  remonstrances  with  which  we 
are  so  familiar  on  the  lips  of  Ultramon- 
tanes  and  Legitimists.  A  less  timid 
observer  of  contemporary  events,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  land  that  all  of  us  know 

•  Order  and  Progrets,  pp.  149-54,  and  again 
at  p.  174- 


best  and  love  best,  would  judge  that, 
when  it  comes  to  a  pinch.  Liberals  are 
still  passably  prudent,  and  Conserva¬ 
tives  quite  sufficiently  wideawake. 

Another  of  the  passages  in  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  book,  that  savor  rather  of  the 
party  caricaturist  than  of  the  ”  dispas¬ 
sionate  student  of  politics  *’  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

“There  is  some  resemblance  between  the 
period  of  political  reform  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  period  of  religious  reformation 
in  the  sixteenth.  Now  as  then  the  multitude 
of  followers  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
smaller  group  of  leaders.  Now  as  then  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  zealots  who  desire 
that  truth  shall  prevail.  .  . .  But  behind  these, 
now  as  then,  there  is  a  crowd  which  has  im¬ 
bibed  a  delight  in  change  for  its  own  sake, 
who  would  reform  the  Suffrage,  or  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  the  Land  Laws,  or  the  Union 
with  Ireland,  in  precisely  the  same  spirit  in 
which  the  mob  believed  the  reformers  of  re¬ 
ligion  broke  the  nose  of  a  saint  in  stone,  made 
a  bonfire  of  copes  and  surplices,  or  shouted  (or 
the  government  of  the  Church  by  presby¬ 
teries.”  (P.  130.) 

We  should  wish  to  look  at  this  re¬ 
markable  picture  a  little  more  closely. 
That  there  exist  Anabaptists  in  the 
varied  hosts  of  the  English  reformers  is 
true.  The  feats  of  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  however,  at  the  recent  election 
hardly  convince  us  that  they  have  very 
formidable  multitudes  behind  them. 
Nor  is  it  they  who  concern  themselves 
with  such  innovations  as  those  which  Sir 
Henry  Maine  specifies.  The  Social 
Democrats,  even  of  the  least  red  shade, 
go  a  long  way  beyond  and  below  such  tri¬ 
fles  as  Suffrage  or  the  Upper  House.  To 
say  of  the  crowd  who  do  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  reform  of  the  Suffrage,  or 
the  Land  Laws,  or  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  the  Union  with  Ireland,  that  they  are 
animated  by  a  delight  in  change  for  its 
own  sake,  apart  from  the  respectable 
desire  to  apply  a  practical  remedy  to  a 
practical  inconvenience,  is'  to  show  a 
rather  highflying  disregard  of  easily  as¬ 
certainable  facts.  The  Crowd  listen 
with  interest  to  talk  about  altering  the 
Land  Laws,  because  they  suspect  the 
English  land  system  to  have  something, 
tQ  do  with  the  unprosperous  condition 
of  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the 
laborer  ;  with  the  depopulation  of  the 
country  and  the  congestion  in  the  towns  ; 
with  the  bad  bousing  of  the  poor,  and 
with  various  other  evils  which  they  sup¬ 
pose  themselves  to  see  staring  them  daily 
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in  the  face.  They  may  be  entirely  mis¬ 
taken  alike  in  their  estimate  of  mischief 
and  their  hope  of  mitigation.  But  they 
are  not  moved  by  delight  in  change  for 
its  own  sake.  When  the  Crowd  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  disapproval  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  is  because  the  legislative  per¬ 
formances  of  that  body  are  believed  to 
have  impeded  useful  reforms  in  the  past, 
to  be  impeding  them  now,  and  to  be 
likely  to  impede  them  in  the  future. 
This  may  be  a  sad  misreading  of  the 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years,  and  a  pain¬ 
fully  prejudiced  anticipation  of  the  next 
fifty.  At  any  rate,  it  is  in  intention  a 
solid  and  practical  appeal  to  experience 
and  results,  and  has  no  affinity  to  a  rest¬ 
less  love  of  change  for  the  sake  of 
change.  No  doubt,  in  the  progress  of 
the  controversy,  the  assailants  of  the 
House  of  Lords  attack  the  principle  of 
birth,  in  spite  of  the  good  word  that  has 
been  spoken  for  it  in  a  recent  memorable 
manifesto.  But  the  principle  of  birth 
is  not  attacked  from  the  priori  point 
of  view.  Nobody  attacks  the  principle 
of  birth  in  the  case  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  whole  force  of  the  attack  lies  in 
what  is  taken  to  be  the  attested  fact  that 
the  principle  of  a  hereditary  chamber 
supervising  an  elective  chamber,  has 
worked,  is  working,  and  will  go  on 
working,  inconveniently,  stupidly,  and 
dangerously.  Finally,  there  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  Union.  Is  it  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Scottish  Crowd  that  is  charged 
with  a  wanton  desire  to  recast  the 
Union  ?  Nobody  knows  much  about 
the  matter  who  is  not  perfectly  aware 
that  the  English  statesman,  whoever  be 
may  be,  who  undertakes  the  inevitable 
task  of  dealing  with  ^  the  demand  for 
Home  Rule,  will  have  to  make  his  case 
very  plain  indeed  in  order  to  make  the 
cause  popular  here.  Then  is  it  the 
Irish  Crowd  ?  Sir  Henry  Maine,  of  all 
men,  is  not  likely  to  believe  that  a  senti¬ 
ment  which  the  wisest  people  of  all 
parties  in  Ireland  for  a  hundred  years 
have  known  to  lie  in  the  depths  of  the 
mind  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  pop¬ 
ulation,  to  whom  we  have  now  for  the 
first  time  given  the  chance  of  declaring 
their  wishes,  is  no  more  than  a  gratuitous 
and  superficial  passion  for  change  for 
its  own  sake.  The  sentiment  of  Irish 
nationality  may  or  may  not  be  able  to 
justify  itself  in  the  eye  of  prudential 


reason,  and  English  statesmen  may  or 
may  not  have  been  wise  in  inviting  it  to 
explode.  Those  are  different  ques¬ 
tions.  But  Sir  Henry  Maine  himself 
admits  in  another  connection  (p.  83) 
that  “  vague  and  shadowy  as  are  the 
recommendations  of  what  is  called  a 
Nationality,  a  State  founded  on  this 
principle  has  generally  one  real  practical 
advantage,  through  its  obliteration  of 
small  tyrannies  and  local  oppressions." 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  exactly 
the  expectation  of  this  very  practical  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  has  given  its  new  vitality 
to  the  Irish  National  movement  which 
seems  now  once  more,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  to  have  come  to  a  head.  When  it 
is  looked  into,  then,  the  case  against  the 
multitudes  who  are  as  senselessly  eager 
to  change  institutions  as  other  multi¬ 
tudes  once  were  to  break  off  the  noses 
of  saints  in  stone,  falls  to  pieces  at 
every  point. 

Among  other  vices  ascribed  to  democ¬ 
racy,  we  are  told  that  it  is  against  sci¬ 
ence,  and  that  “  even  in  our  day  vacci¬ 
nation  is  in  the  utmost  danger”  (p.  98). 
The  instance  is  for  various  reasons  not 
a  happy  one.  It  is  not  even  precisely 
stated.  I  have  never  understood  that 
vaccination  is  in  much  danger.  Com¬ 
pulsory  vaccination  is  perhaps  in  danger. 
But  compulsion,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
strengthened  as  the  franchise  went  lower. 
It  is  a  comparative  novelty  in  English 
legislation  (1853),  and  as  a  piece  of 
effectively  enforced  administration  it  is 
more  novel  still  (1871).  Still,  it  is  not 
endured  in  the  United  States  ;  and  only 
two  or  three  years  ago  it  was  rejected 
by  an  overhwelming  majority  on  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  popular  vote  in  the  Swiss 
Confederation.  Obligatory  vaccination 
may  therefore  one  day  disappear  from 
our  statute  book,  if  democracy  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  But  then  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  practise  a  medical  rite  may  be 
inexpedient,  in  spite  of  the  virtues  of 
the  rite  itself.  That  is  not  all.  Sir  H. 
Maine  will  admit  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  is  not  against  science,  and  he 
expresses  in  the  present  volume  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  Mr.  Spencer’s  work  on  Man 
and  the  State.  Mr.  Spencer  is  the  res¬ 
olute  opponent  of  compulsory  vaccina¬ 
tion,  and  a  resolute  denier,  moreover, 
of  the  pretension  that  the  evidence  for 
the  advantages  of  vaccination  takes  such 
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tern  as  to  amount  to  a  scientiAc  demon¬ 
stration.  Therefore,  if  science  demands 
compulsory  vaccination,  democracy  in 
rejecting  the  demand,  and  even  if  it  went 
farther,  is  at  least  kept  in  countenance 
by  some  of  those  who  are  of  the  very 
household  of  science.  The  illustration 
is  hardly  impressive  enough  for  the 
proposition  that  it  supports. 

Another  and  a  far  more  momentous 
illustration  occurs  on  another  page 
(37)*  A.  very  little  consideration  is 
enough  to  show  that  it  will  by  no  means 
bear  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  construction. 
’‘There  is,  in  fact,  ”  he  says,  “just 
enough  evidence  to  show  that  even  now 
there  is  a  marked  antagonism  between 
democratic  opinion  and  scientiAc  truth 
as  applied  to  human  societies.  The 
central  seat  in  all  Politicial  Economy 
was  from  the  Arst  occupied  by  the  the¬ 
ory  of  Population.  This  theory  .  .  . 
has  become  the  central  truth  of  biologi¬ 
cal  science.  Yet  it  is  evidently  disliked 
by  the  multitude  and  those  whom  the 
multitude  permits  to  lead  it.” 

Sir  Henry  M.aine  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  has  long  been  intensely  unpopular  in 
France,  and  this,  I  confess,  is  a  surprise 
to  me.  It  has  usually  been  supposed 
that  a  prudential  limitation  of  families 
is  rooted  in  the  minds  and  habits  of 
nearly,  though  not  quite,  all  classes  of 
the  French  nation.  An  excellent  work 
on  France,  written  by  a  sound  English 
observer  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
chances  to  be  lying  before  me  at  the 
moment,  and  here  is  a  passage  taken  al¬ 
most  at  random.  “  The  opinions  of 
thoughtful  men  seem  to  tend  towards  the 
wish  to  introduce  into  France  some  of 
that  improvidence  which  allows  English 
people  to  bring  large  families  into  the 
world  without  Arst  securing  the  means 
of  keeping  them,  and  which  has  peopled 
the  continent  of  North  America  and 
the  Australian  colonies  with  an  English- 
speaking  race.”  (Richardson’s  Corn 
and  Cattle  Producing  Districts  of  France^ 
p.  47,  &c.)  Surely  this  is  a  well-estab¬ 
lished  fact.  It  is  possible  that  denunci¬ 
ations  of  Malthus  may  occasionally  be 
found  both  in  Clerical  and  Socialist 
prints,  but  then  there  are  reasons  for 
that.  It  can  hardly  be  made  much  of 
a  charge  against  French  democracy 
that  it  tolerates  unscientiAc  opinion. 


tice. 

As  for  our  own  country,  and  those 
whom  the  multitude  permits  to  lead  it, 
we  cannot  forget  that  by  far  the  most 
popular  and  powerful  man  in  foece  Rem- 
uli — as  Sir  Henry  Maine  insists  on  our 
putting  it  in  that  polite  way — was  tried 
and  condemned  not  many  years  ago  for 
publishing  a  certain  pamphlet  which 
made  a  limitation  of  population  the  very 
starting-point  of^^social  reform.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  the  particular  counsels  of  the  pam¬ 
phlet,  but  the  motives  which  prompted 
its  circulation  (motives  admitted  to  be  re¬ 
spectable  by  the  Chief  Justice  who  tried 
the  case),  and  the  extraordinary  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  pamphlet  by  the  serious  por¬ 
tion  of  the  workmen  of  the  towns,  would 
make  a  careful  writer  think  twice  before 
feeling  sure  that  popular  bodies  will 
never  listen  to  the  truth  about  popula¬ 
tion.  No  doubt,  as  Sir  Henry  Maine 
says  in  the  same  place,  certain  classes 
now  resist  schemes  for  relieving  distress 
by  emigration.  But  there  is  a  pretty 
obvious  reason  for  that.  That  reason 
in  not  mere  aversion  to  face  the  common 
sense  of  the  relations  between  popula¬ 
tion  and  subsistence,  but  a  growing  sus¬ 
picion — as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
which,  again,  I  give  no  opinion — that 
emigration  is  made  into  an  easy  and 
slovenly  substitute  for  a  scientiAc  reform 
in  our  system  of  holding  and  using  land. 
In  the  case  of  Ireland,  other  political 
considerations  must  be  added. 

In  any  case,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  single  out  democratic  opinions  as  re¬ 
sponsible  for  anti-scientiAc  teaching  or 
practice  in  this  ajl-important  depart¬ 
ment,  while  the  tfrch  transgressor  goes 
unnoticed.  It  is  the  priest,  not  the 
demagogue,  who  has  fomented  errone¬ 
ous  views  on  population.  The  work¬ 
men,  without  subscribing  in  large  num¬ 
bers  to  the  Malthusian  League,  are  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  Malthusian 
teaching.  It  is  not  necessary,  if  it  were 
worth  while,  to  go  for  abundant  indica¬ 
tions  of  this  beyond  the  proceedings  of 
the  Industrial  Remuneration  Conference 
held  in  London  last  year.* 

*  The  volume  containing  the  Report  has 
since  been  published  (Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.) 
and  is  well  woith  turning  to. 
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Democracy  will  be  against  science,  we 
admit,  in  one  contingency  :  if  it  loses 
the  battle  with  the  Ultramontane 
Church.  The  Church,  it  has  been  truly 
said,  has  broken  with  knowledge,  has 
taken  her  stand  upon  ignorance,  and  is 
striving  with  might  and  main  even  in 
countiies  where  she  has  no  chance,  to 
use  the  machinery  of  popular  Govern¬ 
ment  to  keep  back  education.  The 
worst  enemy  of  science  is  also  the  bitter¬ 
est  enemy  of  democracy,  c  est  le  clerical- 
isme.  The  interests  of  science  and  the 
interests  of  democracy  are  one.  Let  us 
take  a  case.  Suppose  that  popular 
Government  in  France  were  to  succumb, 
a  military  or  any  other  more  popular 
Government  would  be  forced  to  lean  on 
the  clericals.  The  clericals  would  gather 
the  spoils  of  democratic  defeat.  Sir 
Henry  Maine  is  much  too  well  informed 
to  think  that  a  clerical  triumph  would 
be  good  for  science,  whatever  else  it 
might  be  good  for.  Then  are  not  prop¬ 
ositions  ubout  democracy  being  against 
science  very  idle  and  a  little  untrue  ? 
“  Modern  politics,”  said  a  wise  man 
(Pattison,  Sermons,  191)”  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  the  struggle  between  knowl¬ 
edge  and  tradition.”  Democracy  is 
hardly  on  the  side  of  tradition. 

We  have  dwelt  on  these  secondary 
matters,  because  they  show  that  the  au¬ 
thor  hardly  brings  to  the  study  of  mod¬ 
ern  democracy  the  ripe  preparation  of 
detail  which  he  gave  to  ancient  law.  In 
the  larger  held  of  his  speculation,  the 
value  of  his  thought  is  seriously  impaired 
by  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  philos¬ 
ophy  of  society  as  a  whole.  Nobody 
who  has  studied  Burke,  or  Comte,  or 
Mill— I  am  n8t  sure  whether  I  would 
not  add  even  De  Maistre — can  imagine 
any  of  them  as  setting  to  work  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  political  speculation  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  particular  social  conditions. 
They  would  have  conducted  the  inejuiry 
in  strict  relation  to  the  stage  at  which  a 
community  happened  to  be,  in  matters 
lying  outside  of  the  direct  scope  of  po¬ 
litical  government.  So,  before  all  other 
living  thinkers,  should  we  have  expected 
Sir  Henry  Maine  to  do.  It  is  obvious 
that  systems  of  government,  called  by 
the  same  name,  bearing  the  same  super¬ 
ficial  marks,  founded  and  maintained  on 
the  same  principles,  framed  in  the  same 
verbal  forms,  may  yet  work  with  infinite 


diversity  of  operation,  according  to  the 
variety  of  social  circumstances  around 
them.  Yet  it  is  here  inferred  that  de¬ 
mocracy  in  England  must  be  fragile, 
difficult,  and  sundry  other  evil  things, 
because  out  of  fourteen  Presidents  of 
the  Bolivian  Republic  thirteen  have  died 
assassinated  or  in  exile.  If  England 
and  Bolivia  were  at  all  akin  in  history, 
religion,  race,  industry,  the  fate  of  Bo¬ 
livian  Presidents  would  be  more  instruc¬ 
tive  to  English  Premiers. 

One  of  the  propositions  which  Sir 
Henry  Maine  is  most  anxious  to  bring 
home  to  his  readers  is  that  Democracy, 
in  the  extreme  form  to  which  it  tends, 
is  of  all  kinds  of  government  by  far  the 
most  difficult.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  (p.  87)  that,  while  not  denying  to 
Democracies  some  portion  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  which  Bentham  claimed  for  them, 
and  ”  putting  this  advantage  at  the  high¬ 
est,  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  one 
great  disadvantage,”  namely,  its  diffi¬ 
culty.  This  generalisation  is  repeated 
with  an  emphasis  that  surprises  us.  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
proposition  could  be  proved  to  be  true, 
we  fail  to  see  that  it  w-ould  be  particu¬ 
larly  effective  in  its  practical  bearings. 
Everybody  whose  opinions  are  worth 
consideration,  and  everybody  who  has 
ever  come  near  the  machinery  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  is  only  too  well  aware 
that  whether  it  be  far  the  most  difficult 
form  of  government  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
difficult  enough  to  tax  the  powers  of 
statesmanship  to  the  very  uttermost.  Is 
not  that  enough  Is  anything  gained  by 
pressing  us  further  than  that  ?  "  Better 
be  a  poor  fisherman,”  said  Danton  as  he 
walked  in  the  last  hours  of  his  life  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aube,  ”  better  be  a 
poor  fisherman,  than  meddle  with  the 
governing  of  men.’  ’  We  wonder  whether 
there  has  been  a  single  democratic  leader 
either  in  France  or  England  who  has 
not  incessantly  felt  the  full  force  of 
Damon's  ejaculation.  To-day,  we  won¬ 
der  whether  M.  Clemenceau  or  M.  De 
Freycinet  in  France,  or  Mr.  Gladstone 
or  Lord  Salisbury  in  our  own  country, 
needs  a  philosophic  treatise  to  convince 
him  how  prodigiously  difficult  popular 
government  is.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
simpletons  in  the  political  world  who 
dream  that  if  only  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  made  still  more  popular,  all 
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would  be  plain  sailing.  But  then  Sir 
Henry  Maine  is  not  the  man  to  write  for 
simpletons. 

The  first  reason,  then,  for  surprise  at 
the  immense  stress  laid  by  the  author 
on  the  proposition  about  the  difficulty 
of  popular  government,  is  that  it  would 
not  be  of  the  first  order  of  importance 
if  it  were  true.  Our  second  reason  is 
that  it  cannot  be  shown  to  be  true.  You 
cannot  measure  the  relative  difficulty  of 
diverse  systems  of  government.  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  things  of  far  too  great 
complexity  for  precise  quantification  of 
this  sort.  Will  an>  body,  for  example, 
read  through  the  second  volume  of  the 
excellent  work  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  on 
the  Empire  of  the  Czars  (i88z),  and 
then  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  de¬ 
mocracy  is  more  difficult  than  autoc¬ 
racy?  It  would  be  interesting,  too,  to 
know  whether  the  Prince  on  whose 
shoulders  will  one  day  be  laid  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  German  Empire,  will  .read 
the  dissertation  on  the  unparalleled  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  democracy  with  acquies¬ 
cence  ?  When  in  the  fulness  of  time 
the  disappearance  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
dissolves  the  fabric  of  the  Triple  .\lli- 
ance,  new  light  will  perhaps  be  thrown 
on  the  stability  of  governments  which 
are  anti-democratic. 

There  are  many  questions,  of  which 
the  terms  are  no  sooner  stated  than  we 
at  once  see  that  a  certain  and  definite 
answer  to  them  is  impossible.  The  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  relative  fragility,  or 
the  relative  difficulty,  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  forms  of  government, 
appears  to  be  a  controversy  of  this 
kind.  We  cannot  decide  it  until  we 
have  weighed,  measured,  sifted,  and 
tested  a  great  mass  of  heterogeneous 
facts  ;  and  then,  supposing  the  process 
to  have  been  ever  so  skilfully  and  la¬ 
boriously  performed,  no  proposition 
could  be  established  as  the  outcome, 
that  would  be  an  adequate  reward  for 
the  pains  of  the  operation. 

This,  we  venture  to  think,  must  be 
pronounced  a  grave  drawback  to  the 
value  of  the  author’s  present  specula¬ 
tion.  He  attaches  an  altogether  exces¬ 
sive  and  unscientific  importance  to 
form.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
deny  to  a  writer  on  democracy  as  a  form 
of  government,  the  right  of  isolating  his 
phenomenon.  But  it  is  much  more 


unreasonable  to  predicate  fragility,  dif¬ 
ficulty,  or  anything  else  of  a  particular 
form  of  government,  without  reference 
to  other  conditions  which  happen  to  go 
along  with  it  in  a  given  society  at  a 
given  time.  None  of  the  properties  of 
popular  government  are  independent  of 
surrounding  circumstances,  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  religious,  and  historic.  All  the 
conditions  are  bound  up  together  in  a 
closely  interdependent  connection,  and 
are  not  secondary  to,  or  derivative 
from,  the  mere  form  of  government.  It 
is,  if  not  impossible,  at  least  highly  un¬ 
safe  to  draw  inferences  about  forms  of 
government  iii  universals. 

No  writer  seems  to  us  to  approach 
Machiavelli  in  the  acuteness  with  which 
he  pushes  behind  mere  political  names, 
and  passes  on  to  the  real  differences 
that  may  exist  in  movements  and  insti¬ 
tutions  that  are  covered  by  the  same 
designation.  Nothing  in  its  own  way 
can  be  more  admirable,  for  instance, 
than  his  reflections  on  the  differences 
between  democracy  at  Florence  and  de¬ 
mocracy  in  old  Rome — how  the  first 
began  in  great  inequality  of  conditions, 
and  ended  in  great  equality,  while  the 
process  was  reversed  in  the  second  ; 
how  at  Rome  the  people  and  the  nobles 
shared  power  and  office,  while  at  Flor¬ 
ence  the  victors  crushed  and  ruined 
their  adversaries  ;  how'  at  Rome  the 
people,  by  common  service  with  the 
nobles,  acquired  some  of  their  virtues, 
while  at  Florence  the  nobles  were  forced 
(fown  to  seem,  as  well  as  to  be,  like  the 
common  people  {Istorie  Florentine^  bk. 
iii.).  . 

This  is  only  an  exany)le  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  qualifications  which  it  is 
necessary  to  introduce  before  we  can 
prudently  affirm  or  deny  anything  about 
political  institutions  in  general  terms. 
\Vho  would  deny  that  both  the  stability 
and  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  popular 
government  are  closely  connected  in  the 
United  States  with  the  abundance  of 
accessible  land  Who  would  deny  that 
in  tireat  Britain  they  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  greater  or  less  prosper¬ 
ity  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures  ? 
To  take  another  kind  of  illustration 
from  Mr.  Dicey’s  brilliant  and  instruc¬ 
tive  volume  on  the  constitution.  The 
governments  of  England  and  of  France 
are  both  of  them  popular  in  form  ;  but 
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does  not  a  fundamental  difference  in 
their  whole  spirit  and  working  result 
from  the  existence  in  one  country  of  the 
droit  administ ratify  and  the  absolute  pre¬ 
dominance  in  the  other  of  regular  law,  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  ordinary  courts,  and  extend¬ 
ing  equally  over  all  classes  of  citizens  ? 
Distinctions  and  differences  of  this  order 
go  for  nothing  in  the  pages  before  us  ; 
yet  they  are  vital  to  the  discussion. 

The  same  fallacious  limitation,  the 
same  exclusion  of  the  many  various 
causes  that  co-operate  in  the  production 
of  political  results,  is  to  be  discerned  in 
nearly  every  argument.  The  author 
justly  calls  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
good  luck  which  has  befallen  us  as  a 
nation.  He  proceeds  to  warn  us  that 
if  the  desire  for  legislative  innovation  be 
allowed  to  grow  upon  us  at  its  present 
pace — pace  assumed  to  be  very  head¬ 
long  indeed — the  chances  are  that  our 
luck  will  not  last.  We  shall  have  a  dis¬ 
aster  like  Sedan,  or  the  loss  of  Alsace 
Lorraine  (p.  151).  This  is  a  curiously 
narrow  reading  of  contemporary  his¬ 
tory.  Did  Austria  lose  Sadowa,  or  was 
the  French  Empire  ruined  at  Sedan,  in 
consequence  of  the  passion  of  either  of 
those  Governments  for  legislative  inno¬ 
vation  ;  or  must  we  not  rather,  in  order 
to  explain  these  striking  events,  look  to 
a  large  array  of  military,  geographical, 
financial,  diplomatic,  and  political  con¬ 
siderations  and  conditions  ?  If  so,  what 
becomes  of  the  moral  ?  England  is,  no 
doubt,  the  one  great  civilized  power  that 
has  escaped  an  organic  or  structural 
change  within  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years.  Within  that  period,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  after  a  tremendous  war, 
has  revolutionised  the  social  institutions 
of  the  South,  and  reconstructed  the 
constitution.  The  French  Empire  has 
foundered,  and  a  French  Republic  once 
more  bears  the  fortunes  of  a  great  State 
over  troubled  waters.  Germany  has 
undergone  a  complete  transformation  ; 
so  has  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  in¬ 
ternal  and  the  external  relations  alike  of 
the  Austrian  Power  are  utterly  different 
to-day  from  what  they  were  twenty  years 
ago.  Spain  has  passed  from  monarchy 
to  republic,  and  back  to  monarchy 
again,  and  gone  from  dynasty  to  dy¬ 
nasty.  But  what  share  had  legislative 
innovation  in  producing  these*  great 
changes  ?  No  share  at  all  in  any  one 
case.  What  is  the  logic,  then,  of  the 


warning  that  if  we  persist  in  our  taste 
for  legislative  innovation,  we  shall  lose 
our  immunity  from  the  violent  changes 
that  have  overtaken  other  States — 
changes  with  which  legislative  innova¬ 
tion  had  nothing  to  do. 

In  short,  modern  societies,  whether 
autocratic  or  democratic,  are  passing 
through  a  great  transformation,  social, 
religious,  and  political.  The  process  is 
full  of  embarrassments,  difficulties,  and 
perils.  These  are  the  dominant  marks 
of  our  era.  To  set  them  all  down  to 
popular  government  is  as  narrow,  as 
confused,  and  as  unintelligent  as  the  im¬ 
putation  in  a  papal  Encyclical  of  all  mod¬ 
ern  ills  to  Liberalism.  You  cannot  iso¬ 
late  government,  and  judge  it  apart  from 
the  other  and  deeper  forces  of  the  time. 
Western  civilisation  is  slowly  entering 
on  a  new  stage.  Form  of  government 
is  the  smallest  part  of  it.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  those  nations  have  the 
best  chance  of  escaping  a  catastrophe 
in  the  obscure  and  uncertain  march  be¬ 
fore  us,  who  find  a  way  of  opening  the 
most  liberal  career  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  present,  without  too  rudely  break¬ 
ing  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  past. 
This  is  what  popular  government,  wisely 
guided,  is  best  able  to  do. 

But  will  wise  guidance  be  endured  ’ 
Sir  Henry  Maine  seems  to  think  that  it 
will  not.  Mill  thought  that  it  would. 
In  a  singularly  luminous  passage  in  an 
essay  which  for  some  reason  or  another 
he  never  published,  Mill  says — 

"  We  are  the  last  persons  to  undervalue  the 
power  of  moral  convictions.  But  the  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  mass  of  mankind  run  hand  in 
hand  with  their  interests  or  their  class  feelings. 
IVe  have  a  strong  faiths  stronger  than  either 
politicians  or  philosophers  generally  have,  in  the 
influence  of  reason  and  virtue  overmen  s  minds  ; 
but  it  is  in  that  of  the  reason  and  virtue  of 
their  own  side  of  the  question.  We  expect 
few  conversions  by  the  mere  force  of  reason 
from  one  creed  to  the  other.  Men’s  intellects 
and  hearts  have  a  large  share  in  determining 
what  sort  of  Conservatives  or  Liberals  they 
will  be  ;  but  it  is  their  position  (saving  iitdi- 
vidual  exceptions)  which  makes  them  Conser¬ 
vatives  or  Liberals.”. 

This  double  truth  points  to  the  good 
grounds  that  exist  why  we  should  think 
hopefully  of  popular  government,  and 
why  we  should  be  slow  to  believe  that  it 
has  no  better  foundation  to  build  upon 
than  the  unreal  assumptions  of  some  bad 
philosophers,  French  or  others. — Fort¬ 
nightly  Review, 
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Lives  OF  Greek  Statesmen.  Second  Series.  Greece  would  have  been  changed.  His  career 
(Ephialtes— Hermokrates.)  By  Rev.  Sir  nowhere  shows  the  least  divergence  either  of 
George  W.  Cox,  Bart.,  M.A.,  author  of  principle  or  of  policy,  which  can  h.irdly  be 
“  A  General  History  of  Greece.”  New  said  of  his  great  tutor,  Themistokles.  He  re- 
York  :  Harper  S3‘  Brothers.  inained  serene  and  equable  in  mind  under  the 

The  present  volume  follows  one  which  pre-  pressure  of  the  passionate  irritation  of  the 
sented  with  great  compactness  and  vigor  a  people,  which  sprang  from  their  unparalleled 
picture  of  Greek  life  down  to  the  close  of  the  misery  after  the  outbieak  of  the  plague,  to 
struggle  with  Persia.  Sir  George  Cox  takes  which  were  added  the  horrors  of  famine, 
up  a  study  of  the  public  men  whose  lives  mostly  “Throughout  all  these  years.”  says  our 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  fatal  struggle  be-  author,  “  he  had  insisted  that  the  maintenance 
tween  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  statesmen  of  the  maritime  empiie  of  Athens  must  be  their 
treated  belong  to  that  period  of  political  activity  first  consideration,  although  he  had  no  reluct- 
antedating  the  catastrophe  of  the  Athenian  ance  to  extend  the  Athenian  Confederation  by 
armament  at  Syracuse,  which  temporarily  de-  land  so  long  as  this  could  be  done  without  en- 
stroyed  the  naval  supremacy  of  Athens,  which  dangering  her  rule  by  sea.”  The  large  views 
had  so  long  been  its  main  stronghold  of  power,  of  Pet  ikies  in  statesmanship  was  nobly  illus- 
The  main  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  clearly  trated  in  the  fact  that  he  worked  hard  to  effect 
distinguish  the  essential  difference  between  the  a  Pan-Hellenic  Congress,  which  should  arbi- 
policies  and  methods  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  trate  the  difficulties  and  disputes  of  the  various 
always  rivals,  and  directly  opposed  to  each  Hellenic  States,  and  thus  gradually  mould 
other  in  their  ideals.  The  contrast  between  Greece  into  a  great  and  united  poliiiciil  power, 
the  Spartan  and  Athenian  statesmen  is  nowhere  Brasidas,  the  Lacedemonian  rival  of  Peri- 
better  illustrated  than  in  the  characters  and  kies,  was  in  many  respects  the  most  un-Spartan 
careers  of  Perikles  and  Brasidas,  the  one  the  of  Spartans.  Scarcely  less  ready  in  speech  than 
fitting  type  of  the  intellectual  glory  and  art  in  action,  skilful  as  an  orator  and  diplomatist, 
splendor  of  Athens,  the  other  the  austere,  iron  he  attained  the  highest  rank  as  a  military 
soldier,  who  pursued  narrow  ideals  with  an  leader.  Rigid  discipline  had  steeled  and  sharp- 
honest  fidelity  and  political  sagacity  which  ened  his  genius  instead  of  stiffening  it  into 
placed  him  high  among  the  great  men  of  his  that  gloomy  inflexibility  which  characterized 
age.  Says  our  author  ;  so  many  others  of  the  Spartan  leaders.  When 

"  The  lessons  which  he  (Perikles)  wished  to  Brasidas  fell  mortally  wounded  at  Amphipolis, 
enforce  above  all  other  lessons  were,  first,  that  Athens  could  well  draw  a  long  breath,  for  it 
the  resources  of  the  State  were  not  to  be  wasted  was  his  su|>erior  generalship  which  had  defeated 
or  risked  in  enterprises  which  would  tend  only  her  hoplites  on  every  field,  and  threatened  the 
or  chiefly  to  the  benefits  of  individuals  ;  and  very  existence  of  the  city.  From  his  country- 
next,  that  enterprises  to  which  the  State  had  men  he  received  the  honors  of  a  deified  hero, 
been  committed  must  not  be  mismanaged  or  Thucydides,  who  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
stained  in  order  to  further  the  purposes  of  dis-  leaders  opposed  to  him  in  the  war,  cannot  find 
honest  or  factious  politicians.”  Perikles  was  words  too  eulogistic  for  him.  Though  an 
the  political  pupil  of  Themistokles,  with  whom  enemy,  he  recognized  the  heroic  mould  of 
the  real  greatness  of  Athens  began,  and  under  Brasidas,  and  pays  a  splendid  tribute  to  his 
the  spell  and  stimulus  of  his  genius  the  city  great  qualities,  his  moderation,  his  affability 
attained  the  apex  of  its  power.  In  spite  of  the  and  lenity  to  revolted  cities,  his  astuteness  and 
enormous  sums  spent  on  public  works  and  art,  promptitude.  Lacking  all  of  the  large  and 
Athens  under  Perikles’  able  management  (for  progressive  views  of  Perikles — his  passion  for 
he  was  the  greatest  of  the  political  economists  the  ideal  in  art,  literature,  politics,  and  life — he 
of  the  Greek  world)  possessed  a  reserve  fund  possessed  a  keen  practical  sagacity,  a  penetra- 
able  to  meet  three  years  of  extraordinary  con-  tion  into  the  probabilities  of  ev>>nt5,  and  a  com* 
tingencies,  and  was  the  only  city  of  Hellas  so  mand  over  men  which  were  not  surpassed  in 
fortunate.  Had  his  policy  been  logically  car-  his  age.  Among  the  other  Greek  leaders  whose 
ried  out,  or  had  he  had  the  consistent  support  careers  our  author  carefully  follows  are 
of  the  Areiopogos  and  people  of  Athens,  it  is  Ephialtes,  Kimon,  Phormion,  Archidamos, 
more  than  probable  that  the  whole  history  of  Kleon,  Demosthenes,  Nikias,  and  Hermok- 
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rates,  the  end  of  a  period  bein^  typified  in  the 
latter,  within  which  the  causes  which  made  a 
Greek  nation  possible  ceased  to  grow.  The 
student  of  Greek  history  whose  leisure  and 
taste  do  not  permit  a  more  extended  study  will 
find  this  a  most  masterly  digest. 

Cesar  Birotteau.  By  H.  De  Balzac.  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  Roberts  Brothers. 

Balzac’s  "  Comedy  of  Human  Life,”  embrac¬ 
ing  a  series  of  the  most  masterly  novels  in 
literature,  is  a  work  which  has  too  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  critics  make  any  extended 
study  or  review  of  it  desirable  in  these  pages. 
“Cesar  Birotteau,”  the  last  issue  of  Roberts 
Brothers  in  their  beautiful  English  edition  of 
the  representative  works  of  the  great  French¬ 
man,  belongs  to  that  division  of  the  ”  Comedie 
Humaine”  which  delineates  bourgeois  life  — the 
faults,  virtues,  follies,  habits,  and  aspiration  of 
the  Parisian  shopkeeping  classes — and  it  ranks 
worthily  as  one  of  his  most  faithful  and  power¬ 
ful  studies.  Though  even  more  realistic  than 
many  other  novels  of  the  father  of  French 
realism  in  fiction,  it  is  shot  through  with  streaks 
of  humor  and  pathos,  and  deep  insights  into 
the  more  subtile  and  remote  motives  of  the 
mind,  which  only  the  man  of  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  would  ever  penetrate.  Cesar  Birotteau  is 
a  perfumer,  who  by  certain  inventions  or  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  line  of  his  art  and  by  ingenious 
puffing  rises  to  a  position  of  wealth.  The  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  character,  which  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  sound  at  the  bottom,  the  details  of  the 
forces  which  contributed  to  his  rise  and  fall, 
are  painted  with  marvellous  art,  differing,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  “Chinese  painter”  school  of 
his  successors,  in  that  the  fidelity  to  the  forms 
of  actual  fact  are  not  only  preserved,  but  that  it 
is  full  of  perspective  and  breadth,  and  carries 
within  it  suggestions  more  striking  than  the 
picture  itself.  A  great  variety  of  bourgeois 
types  are  delineated,  and  with  equal  skill  ;  and 
the  essential  goodness  and  sweetness  existing 
in  character,  the  surface  faults  of  which  may 
be  developed  into  gross  blunders  and  absurdity, 
are  emphasized  with  the  skill  of  a  master. 
Those  who  have  had  some  taste  of  Balzac  will 
welcome  this  new  volume,  which  it  may  be 
said  in  passing  is  entirely  free  from  anything 
that  can  offend  a  fastidious  or  even  a  Puritan¬ 
ical  taste. 

Letters  to  Dead  Authors.  By  Andrew 
Lang.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons. 
Andrew  Lang  is  one  of  the  must  finished  and 
exquisite  of  that  choir  of  minor  poets  which 
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Austin  Dobson  leads.  He  has  carried  atten¬ 
tion  to  form  to  a  point  that  rivals  the  most 
“chiselled”  productions  of  the  new  French 
school  that  has  revived  the  ballade,  the  triolet, 
and  all  those  exotic  forms  of  versification  by 
which  slight  thoughts  are  often  concealed  by 
wonderful  modulations.  The  influence  of  the 
French  votaries  of  form  has  not  been  so  elevat¬ 
ing  to  the  tone  of  English  verse  as  that  of  the 
Italians,  to  whom  we  owe  the  sonnet.  Mr. 
Lang  is  a  careful  worker  of  cameos  in  verse,  and 
the  delightful  little  book  before  us  is  a  gem  of 
prose  literature  of  a  quaint  and  archaic  cut, 
well  typified  by  the  red  cornelian  he  has  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  British  Museum  to  be  his 
frontispiece.  These  letters  are  addressed  to 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Pierre  de  Ronsard, 
Herodotus,  Pope,  Lucian  of  Samosala,  Rabelais, 
Jane  Austen,  Isaak  Walton,  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  Dumas,  Theocritus,  Poe,  Scott,  Shelley, 
Molifere,  Burns,  Byron,  Omar  Khayyam,  and 
Homer.  These  epistles  have  a  modern  literary 
flavor,  with  at  the  same  time  an  archaic  quaint¬ 
ness,  which  is  very  fascinating.  Lightness  of 
touch— a  quality  formerly  lacking  in  English 
literature — has  become  almost  a  disease,  and 
one  also  begins  to  weary  of  the  perpetual  semi- 
humorous  attitude  in  which  most  professional 
writers  pretend  to  see  everything.  Mr.  Lang 
has  very  delicately  assumed  both  these  quali¬ 
ties.  and  his  haif-playful,  half-serious  addresses 
to  the  shades  of  depaited  men  of  letters  ate 
examples  of  fine  humor  and  grace  of  style 
without  affectation,  which  may  safely  be  ad¬ 
mired  by  other  writers,  but  which  cannot  be 
imitated.  ”  There  are  many  things,”  he 
writes,  ”  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the  critic 
when  he  has  a  mind  to  praise  the  living.  He 
may  dread  the  charge  of  writing  rather  to  vex 
a  rival  than  to  exalt  the  subject  of  his  .-ipplause. 
He  shuns  the  appearance  of  seeking  the  favor 
of  the  famous,  and  would  not  willingly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  many  parasites  who  now 
advertise  each  movement  and  action  of  con¬ 
temporary  genius.  Lastly,  if  the  critic  be  quite 
new  to  the  world  of  letters,  he  may  superfluous¬ 
ly  fear  to  vex  a  poet  or  a  novelist  by  the 
abundance  of  his  eulogy.  No  such  doubts  per¬ 
plex  us  when,  with  all  our  hearts,  we  would 
commend  the  departed  ;  for  they  have  passed 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  envy,  and  to  those 
pale  cheeks  of  theirs  no  commendation  can 
bring  the  red.” 

This  letter  will  delight  all  the  admirers  of 
Thackeray.  It  is  full  of  that  deep  affection 
which  the  lovers  of  Thackeray  must  feel  for 
that  great  master.  If  Mr.  Lang  had  addressed 
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a  letter  to  John  Ruskin,  who  has  lately  come 
out  savagely  against  the  author  of  “  Penden- 
nis,"  we  should  have  known  how  Mr.  Lang 
writes  when  he  is  seriously  indignant.  “  In 
what  other  novelist,  since  Scott  was  worn  down 
by  the  burden  of  a  forlorn  endeavor,  and  died 
for  honor’s  sake,  has  the  world  found  so  many 
of  our  fairest  gifts  combined  ?  Your  pathos,” 
continues  Mr.  Lang,  "  was  never  cheap,  your 
laughter  never  forced  ;  your  sigh  was  never  the 
pulpit  trick  of  the  preacher.  Your  funny  peo¬ 
ple— your  Costigans  and  Fokers — were  not 
mere  characters  of  trick  and  catchwords,  were 
not  empty  comic  masks.  Behind  each  the 
human  heart  was  beating  ;  and  ever  and  again 
we  were  allowed  to  see  the  features  of  the 
man.”  Mr.  Lang,  thinking  with  Trollope,  says 
that  others  have  written,  and  not  badly,  with 
the  tegularity  of  a  clock  ;  but  Thackeray  needed 
”  Heaven-sent  moments  for  this  skill.” 

Mr.  Lang,  witli  keen  critical  insight,  makes  no 
comparison  of  Thackeray  with  Dickens.  Each 
\%  sui  generis.  In  a  letter  to  the  author  of  ”  Pick¬ 
wick  ”  and  ”  bid  Curiosity  Shop”  he  declares 
that  Dickens’s  laughter  lives,  while  his  tears 
have  been  dried  up.  ”  Ah,  sir,”  he  writes, 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  ”  how  could 
you,  wh}  lemembered  so  strangely  well  the 
fancies,  the  dreams,  the  sufferings  of  childhood 
— how  could  you  wallow  ‘  naked  in  the  pathetic  ’ 
and  massacre  holocausts  of  the  innocents  ?  I 
confess  that  Little  Kell  might  die  a  dozen 
times,  and  be  welcomed  by  whole  legions  of 
angrls,  and  1  (like  the  bereaved  fowl  mentioned 
by  Pet  Marjory)  would  remain  unmoved. 

*  She  wa«  more  than  usual  calm, 

She  did  not  give  a  single  dam,* 

wrote  the  astonishing  child  who  diverted  the 
leisure  of  Scott.”  A  model  of  criticism  is  the 
letter  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  No  one  but  an 
artist  who  has  worked  unceasingly  in  all  the 
subtle  and  untranslatable  changes  of  nature’s 
moods  can  entirely  appreciate  the  atmosphere 
of  a  bard  ;  so  no  one  but  a  student  of  literature, 
knowing  full  well  how  wide  must  be  his  study 
and  sympathy  to  grasp  fully  the  true  meaning 
of  literature,  can  thoroughly  know  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  this  gem-like  and  very  perfect  study 
of  Poe.  Mr.  Lang  touches  on  Poe’s  preten¬ 
sions  as  a  poet  and  his  still  more  unfortunate 
pretensions  as  a  critic,  which  brought  him  the 
forgiveness  of  Longfellow,  whom  he  called  a 
didactic  plagiarist,  and  the  anger  of  many  a 
poet  minimus.  Of  the  parallels  drawn  be¬ 
tween  Poe  and  Hawthorne,  Mr.  Lang  says  : 
“  He  was  a  great  writer — the  greatest  writer  in 
prose  fiction  America  has  ever  produced.  But 


you  and  he  have  not  much  in  common,  except 
a  certain  mortuary  turn  of  mind  and  a  taste  for 
gloomy  allegories  about  the  workings  of  con¬ 
science.”  Mr.  Lang  cries  out  to  Poe  that  he 
was  born  under  an  unlucky  star.  llad  he  lived 
in  these  days,  how  would  he,  the  greatest  writer 
of  short  stories  in  English,  have  been  enriched 
and  applauded  1  ”  For  us  it  is  enough  to  know 
that  you  were  compelled  to  live  by  your  pen, 
and  that  in  an  age  when  the  author  of  *  To 
Helen’  and  ‘The  Cask  of  Amontillado’  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  column.  When 
such  poverty  was  the  mate  of  such  pride  as 
yours,  a  misery  more  deep  than  that  of  Burns, 
an  agony  longer  than  Chatterton’s.  were  inevi¬ 
table  and  assured.”  We  take  leave  of  this  ad. 
mirable  work  of  a  critic  of  culture  with  regret. 
Happily,  our  readers  can  easily  make  it  their 
own,  and  enjoy  a  delightful  ”  dip  ”  into  it 
whenever  tney  have  the  mind  to  correct  any 
false  notions  that  badly  equipped  critics  may 
hastily  put  forth.  Mr.  Lang  has  done  no 
better  work. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s  “  The  Choice  of 
Books  and  Other  Literary  Pieces”  is  more 
philosophical  in  tone  than  Mr.  Lang’s  ^nnr/<wrc, 
but  no  stronger  in  quality.  Mr.  Harrison  starts 
out  to  show  how  evil  arc  the  effects  of  the  mis¬ 
use  of  books.  And  his  words  on  this  subject 
are  worth  earnest  consideration  in  this  time  of 
cheap  books  and  voracious  reading,  when  the 
devourer  of  many  volumes  continues  to  be  as 
thin  as  the  lean  kine  in  the  Scriptures.  ‘‘To 
neglect  all  the  abiding  parts  of  knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  the  evanescint  parts,”  Mr.  Harri¬ 
son  says,  “  is  really  to  know  nothing  worth 
knowing.  Alas  !  the  most  of  our  reading  leaves 
as  little  mark  even  in  our  own  education  as 
the  foam  that  gathers  round  the  keel  of  a  pass¬ 
ing  boat.  For  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  most  useful  help  to  reading  is  to  know 
what  we  should  not  read.” 

Thk  Choice  ok  Books.  By  Frederic  Hairi- 
son.  London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan 
dr*  Co. 

The  lucidity  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  essay  on  the 
choice  of  books  is  refreshing  after  the  confus¬ 
ing  and  diffuse  list  of  books  it  has  become  the 
fashion  to  make.  "  If  the  ‘  Cid,’  the  ‘  Vita 
Nuova,’  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales,’  Shakespeare’s 
‘  Sonnets  ’  and  ’  Lycidas  ’  pall  on  a  man  ;  if  he 
care  not  for  Mallory’s  ‘  Morte  d’Arthur  ’  and 
the  ‘  Red  Cross  Knight ;’  if  he  thinks  ‘  Crusoe  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Vicar '  books  for  the  young  ;  if  he 
thrill  not  with  the  ‘  Ode  to  the  West  Wind  ’ 
and  the  ‘  Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn  ;  ’  if  he  have 
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DO  Stomach  for  Chrisubelleor  the  lines  written 
on  ‘  The  Wye  above  Tintern  Abbey,’  he  should 
fall  on  his  knees  and  pray  for  a  cleanlier  and 
quieter  spirit."  Mr.  Harrison,  beinf(^  philoso¬ 
pher,  though  only  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
understands  what  most  of  the  makers  of  book 
lists  have  forgotten— that  the  appreciation  of 
high  literature  as  well  as  high  art  is  an  ac¬ 
quired  taste.  His  essay  might  have  been 
called  an  introduction  to  the  art  of  reading. 
However  the  reader  may  differ  from  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison's  conclusions  -which,  however,  are  al¬ 
ways  correct  from  the  point  of  view  of  taste — 
he  will  sympathize  with  him  when  be  exclaims  : 

"  I  vow  that  when  I  see  men,  forgetful  of  the 
perennial  poetry  of  the  world,  muck-raking  in  a 
litter  of  fugitive  prose,  I  think  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  scene  in  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ’  where  the 
Interpreter  shows  the  wayfarers  the  old  man 
raking  in  the  straw  and  dust,  while  he  will  not 
see  the  angel  who  offers  him  a  crown  of  gold 
and  precious  stones." 

The  two  “  pieces  ”  in  contrasting  styles 
which  the  reader  will  turn  to  first,  if  he  be  wise, 
are  the  light  though  somewhat  bitter  criticism 
of  Lord  Beaconsheld's  "  Lothair,"  a  novel 
which  in  this  country  had  almost  as  great  a 
success  as  the  same  author's  "  Endymion." 
Thackeray  would  have  cut  up  D’Israeli's  bad 
grammar  and  tawdry  “  properties  "with  scarce¬ 
ly  more  pleasure  or  more  effect  than  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison.  "  For  instance,  a  young  lady  talks  to 
the  hero  about  their  ‘  mutual  ancestors.’  Shade 
of  Macaulay  !  One  used  to  think  that  mutual 
friend  for  common  friend  was  rather  a  cuckney- 
ism.  But  mutual  ancestors  !  Oh,  right  hon¬ 
orable  sir  !  mutual,  as  Johnson  will  tell  us, 
means  something  reciprocal— a  giving  and  tak¬ 
ing.  How  could  people  have  mutual  ancestors  ? 
— unless,  indeed,  their  great  grandparents  had 
exchanged  husbands  or  wives — a  horrid 
thought !’’ 

Mr.  Harrison’s  essay  on  the  letters  and  life 
of  George  Eliot  is  the  most  worthy  study  of  the 
subject  yet  given  to  the  public.  His  compaii- 
son  of  "  Romola’’  and,  indeed,  all  her  serious 
work,  unrelieved  by  humor,  to  Beethoven’s 
"  Fidelio,"  is  very  fine  and  true.  "  I  go 
home,"  he  says,  "  purified  and  thrilled  by  a 
noble  work  of  art,  resounding  with  high  moral 
purpose,  but  a  little  lowered  in  nervous  vital¬ 
ity."  Mr.  Harrison  compares  "  Silas  Marner  ” 
to  a  perfect  melody  in  a  minor  key.  He  places 
this  next  to  the  best  things  of  George  Sand  and 
Balzac,  "  but  hardly  to  be  named  beside  such 
an  immoital  idyl  as  the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield.’  ’’ 
Mr.  Harrison  asks  the  world  of  readers  not  to 


fall  into  the  fashion  of  exaggerated  praise  of 
George  Eliot.  She  was  a  greater  thinker  than 
Balzac,  Thackeray,  the  Brontfis,  George  Sand, 
or  Dickens,  but  less  of  an  artist.  He  values 
her  highly  tor  a  quality  rare  in  English  litera¬ 
ture— that  of  making  thoughts  in  the  sense  in 
which  Pascal  made  his  "  Pensees  ’’  and  Marcus 
Aurelius’s  apopthegms.  This  ethical  quality, 
however,  ruined  the  second  part  of  “  Daniel 
Deronda,’’  and  its  existence  to  a  large  extent 
in  her  novels  will  leave  to  only  one  the  endur¬ 
ing  popularity  which  time  has  left  to  the 
"  Vicar,"  to  "  Pride  and  Prejudice,”  to  "  Pen- 
dennis,"  and  to  "  Barnaby  Rudge  and  this 
one  which  will  have  perpetual  life  because  it  is 
a  masterly  story,  pure  and  simple,  is  the  "  Mill 
on  the  Floss.’’  This  novel  has  much  of  what 
Mr.  Harrison  calls  "  analytic  psychology,”  but 
it  is  put  into  action  rather  than  words,  and  the 
current  of  the  story  is  not  constantly  impeded 
by  stones,  which  are  very  precious,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  are  obstacles. 

Mr.  Harrison,  himself  a  Positivist  of  the 
Positivists,  tells  us  that  her  attitude  toward 
that  form  of  Comte’s  philosophy  was  one  of 
deep  interest,  but  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  would  have  entered  into 
formal  communion  with  that  or  any  other 
school.  Mr.  Harrison  was  a  grateful  friend 
of  George  Eliot  and  George  Lewes.  H e  touches 
on  that  moral  blot  which  has  made  many  of 
George  Eliot’s  admirers  sad  and  regretful  in  a 
frank  and  manly  way.  He  protests  that  those 
two  were  loving  and  honorable  as  he  saw 
them  ;  but  he  says  :  “  In  the  chaos  which  has 
followed  the  loosening  of  old  moral  and  relig¬ 
ious  canons,  strange  and  unwholesome  doc¬ 
trines  are  put  forth  in  the  name  of  society  and 
moral  duty  ;  and  while  opinion  and  religion 
still  sanction  divorce,  the  unsettlement  of  ideas 
will  still  be  profound.  But  we  trust  that  the 
future  will  recognize  that  responsibility  in  mar¬ 
riage  and  happiness  in  marriage  alike  depend 
on  its  irrevocable  nature.  In  this  welter  of 
opinion  we  hesitate  to  judge  the  act  of  those 
who  sacrifice  their  lives  to  what  they  hold  to 
be  honor  and  duty.  But  it  is  the  essence  of 
marriage  to  be  above  the  field  of  individual  ex¬ 
ceptions,  to  stand  supreme,  high  beyond  all 
personal  opinions,  miseries  or  joys." 
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The  title  of  Turgeniefif’s  last  novel  is  "  Tal- 
agajew."  It  was  dictated  on  his  death-bed 
to  Pauline  Viardot  Garcia.  It  will  first  appear 
in  the  Gegenuart. 
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Lady  Anse  Blunt,  the  granddaughter  of 
Byron,  is  one  of  the  cleverest  women  in  Eng- 
Irnd.  She  is  an  author,  an  adept  in  music  and 
painting,  a  student  of  Oriental  politics,  a 
scholar  capable  of  writing  to  her  Ceylon 
friends  in  their  own  language,  the  capable 
manager  of  her  beautiful  borne,  Crabbet  Park, 
and  the  teacher  of  her  only  daughter.  Her 
husband,  Mr.  W.  S.  Blunt,  is  a  politician,  a 
prose-writer  of  much  ability  and  the  author  of 
the  “  Sonnets  of  Proteus.” 

Mr.  J.  H.  Shorthouse  has,  it  is  reported, 
laid  aside  the  book  upon  which  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged,  and  has  resolved  to  allow  his  literary 
fame  to  rest  upon  ‘‘John  Inglesant”  alone. 
It  is  added  that  the  work  which  he  has  aban¬ 
doned  dealt  with  a  vast  subject,  and  he  feels 
himself  unable  to  devote  to  it  the  time  and 
study  which  it  demands. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St,  Jamet  Gazette 
complains  that  while  a  richly  endowed  pro¬ 
fessorship  was  instituted  by  the  latest  Univer¬ 
sity  Commission,  with  the  object  of  introduc¬ 
ing  English  literature  into  the  course  of  Ox¬ 
ford  study,  that  professorship  has  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  Germanic  philology,  and  its 
misapplication  is  now  beyond  recall. 

Victor  Hugo's  long  lost  drama,  ”  Les  Deux 
Jumeaux,”  has  been  found  among  his  papers, 
and  it  will  be  published  under  the  title  of  **  Le 
Comte  Jean."  The  painter,  Bonnat,  is  quoted 
by  the  London  WorU  as  repeating  anecdotes 
about  the  immense  and  Olympian  egotism  of 
Hugo.  One  instance  of  his  high  opinion  of 
himself  was  given  during  the  siege  of  Paris. 
The  bombardment  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time  ;  people  were  losing  hope  ;  and  one  day 
in  the  family  circle  Hugo  declared  in  meas¬ 
ured  tones :  ”  If  the  siege  continues  much 
longer  I  will  go  forth  on  to  the  ramparts  ;  I 
will  allow  myself  to  be  killed  by  a  Prussian 
bullet.  The  Prussians  will  have  slain  Victor 
Hugo,  and  then  the  war  will  be  at  an  end.” 
‘‘Yes,  at  an  end  for  you  !  ”  replied  Louis  Ul- 
bach,  whom  Hugo  never  forgave. 

Mr.  Findlay’s  recollections  of  DeQuincey 
have  just  been  published  abroad,  and  prove  to 
be  interesting,  if  fragmentary  and  slight.  De 
Quincey's  devotion  to  opium  is  shown  by  one 
of  Mr.  Findlay’s  anecdotes.  ‘‘  On  one  occa¬ 
sion,”  he  says,  "  his  foot  had  been  affected  by 
his  taking  large  doses  of  opium  ;  ‘in  fact,’  he 
said,  ‘  my  leg  is  quite  black,  from  the  foot  to 
considerably  above  the  knee.’  He  treated 
lightly  my  expressions  of  regret  at  such  an 
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alarming  appearance,  saying  that  he  had  had 
it  before,  and  knew  how  far  it  would  go,  and 
how  it  could  be  got  quit  of.  ’  The  best  cure,’  he 
said,  ‘  w^ld  be  to  take  six  months’  walking  ;’ 
on  which  I  said  that  his  case  was  like  that  of 
St.  Denis  :  *  Ce  nest  que  le  premier  pas  que  coAte.' 
How  was  he  to  begin  this  regimen  ?  He  an¬ 
swered  that  by  his  leaving  off  opium,  even  for 
a  few  days,  his  leg  would  so  far  recover  as  to 
enable  him  to  go  out ;  ‘  but,’  he  said,  ‘  I  can¬ 
not  do  that ;  for  without  opium  I  can’t  get  on 
with  my  work,  which  the  publishers  are  urging 
me  to  complete.  The  work  must  be  done  ; 
the  opium  can’t  be  left  off  ;  therefore  I  cannot 
begin  to  walk.'  ” 

De  Quincey’s  dress  was  peculiar  and  far  from 
attractive.  His  clothes  generally  looked  very 
old,  and  as  if  they  had  been  made  for  a  person 
larger  than  himself,  the  reason  being  that  he 
grew  thinner  in  his  later  years,  but  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  wear  the  clothes  made  for  him  long 
before.  ‘‘  I  have  sometimes,”  says  Mr,  Find¬ 
lay,  *‘  seen  appearances  about  him  of  a  shirt 
and  a  shirt  collar,  but  usually  there  were  no 
indications  of  these  articles  of  dress.  When  I 
came  to  visit  him  in  his  lodgings  I  saw  him  in 
all  stages  of  costume  ;  sometimes  he  would 
come  in  to  me  from  his  bedroom  to  his  parlor, 
as  on  this  occasion, with  shoes  but  no  stockings, 
and  sometimes  with  stockings  but  no  shoes.” 
Mr.  Findlay  saw  him  after  his  death  :  ‘‘  On 
the  simple  uncurtained  pallet,  whence  in  that 
last  interview  he  had  smilingly,  with  all  those 
delicately  polite  regrets,  said  good-by,  the  tiny 
frame  of  this  great  dreamer  lay  stretched  in 
his  last  long  dreamless  sleep.  Attenuated  to 
an  extreme  degree,  the  body  looked  infantile 
in  size— a  very  slender  stem  for  a  shapely  and 
massive  head  that  crowned  it.  The  face  was 
little  changed  :  its  delicate  bloom  indeed  was 
gone,  but  the  sweet  expression  lingered,  and 
the  finely  chiselled  features  were  unaltered.” 

Mr.  Findlay  once  found  his  friend  in  a  chaos 
of  books  and  MSS.  and  clouds  of  dust,  search¬ 
ing  for  a  missing  document ;  and  he  adds ; 
*‘  The  confusion  of  this  sort  in  which  he  lived 
was  marvellous.  After  his  death  Mrs.  Craig 
told  me  that  the  mass  of  letters  and  notes, 
many  unopened,  to  be  gone  over  was  bewil¬ 
dering.  In  the  heterogeneous  heap,  too,  stray 
pound  notes  and  packages  of  small  coin  in  sil¬ 
ver  and  copper  were  so  numerous  as  when  col¬ 
lected  to  form  a  considerable  sum.  Some  of 
the  notes  were  between  the  leaves  of^  books  ; 
and  parcels  of  coin  had  probably  been  handed 
to  him  as  change,  laid  aside  and  forgotten. 
The  task  of  looking  over  lent  books  and  return- 
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Grand  Vizier,  the  Ministers  of  the  cabinet,  and 
the  principal  State  officials,  being  more  or  less 
in  constant  lelation  with  Europeans,  might, 
for  political  reasons,  develop  social  aspirations. 
Away  from  the  Porte,  however,  one  seldom 
sees  them.  Apropos,  you  may  be  permitted  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 
He  is,  physically,  just  the  opposite  of  what  one 
would  expect  a  Grand  Vizier  to  be.  There 
many  I>alaces  ;  he  rules  despotically  over  a  vast  peers  up  at  you,  from  above  a  little  insignifi- 
empire  ;  he  makes  quantities  of  pashas  cross  cant  figure  of  diminutive  stature  and  rather 
their  fawning  hands  whenever  he  looks  at  crooked  build,  a  deadly  pale  face  with  queer 
them  ;  he  has  the  power  to  do  anything  to  any  irregular  features  ornamented  by  a  long  black 
one  of  his  faithful  subjects— except  recall  him  beard,  and  with  no  particular  characteristic  to 
to  life  after  he  has  killed  him.  But  social  strike  your  attention  until  you  see  a  pair  of 
power  he  has  none.  His  life  is  passed  in  an  glittering,  piercing  black  eyes  closely  observ- 
endless  round  of  official  drudgery,  nay,  posi-  ing  you.  Those  eyes  do  everything.  As  con- 
tive  servitude.  Each  minutest  detail  of  busi-  versation  proceeds,  you  forget  all  the  rest  of 
ness,  from  the  highest  visions  of  diplomacy  the  man,  and  address  yourself  to  the  glowing 
down  to  the  opening  of  a  new  coffee-house  on  orbs  of  the  dignitary.  His  voice  also  is  pecul- 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  passes  through  iar  ;  cold,  deliberate,  passionless,  every  word 
his  august  hands  ;  and  each  incident  of  every  carefully  weighed  and  carefully  spoken.  Un¬ 
transaction  forms  a  focus  of  intrigues  which,  questionably  you  will  have  been  talking  with  a 
in  their  conglomerate  mass,  it  would  take  very  remarkable  man,  of  keen  intellect,  clear 
twenty  sultans  with  a  hundred  times  Abd-ul-  design,  and  immense  tenacity  and  strength  of 
Hamid’s  power  to  disarm  and  defeat.  What  purpose.  In  a  country  where  every  minister, 
time,  therefore,  can  he  have  to  spare  for  more  especially  a  Grand  Vizier,  is  looked  upon 
society?  The  Commander  of  the  Faithful  principally  as  a  target  for  volleys  of  intrigue, 
may  be  seen  any  week  as  he  goes  to  his  Sat'd  Pasha  has  for  five  years,  with,  I  believe, 
F'riday’s  prayer.  Then,  before  the  gaze  of  an  only  two  interruptions  of  very  short  duration 
adoring  populace,  through  lines  of  splendid  each,  stood  firm  and  unmoved,  and  is  at  this 
troops,  crowds  of  brilliant  aides-de-camp  and  time  more  securely  rooted  in  power  than  ever, 
pashas,  fair  veiled  ladies,  braying  brass  bands,  Butin  society  he  never  appears.  Thus  society 
and  screaming  dogs,  there  passes  a  thin-faced,  in  Constantinople  is  influenced  in  no  way  by 
long-nosed,  grizzle-bearded  pale  man  in  a  half-  the  Turks,  who  are,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
closed  carriage,  nervously  flutteiing  his  hand  tions,  completely  unrepresented.  Of  these  ex- 
before  his  face  by  way  of  salute,  and  receiving  ceptions  the  principal  is  Munir  Pasha,  Grand 
the  low  salaams  of  all  in  return.  He  hurries  Master  of  Ceremonies  to  the  Sultan — a  man  of 
into  the  mosque,  scarce  giving  himself  time  to  irreproachable  character  and  courteous,  digni- 
throw  a  haif-frightened  glance  round,  and  so  is  fied  manner.  There  is  rarely  a  patty  of  impor- 
lost  to  view  before  he  can  well  be  seen.  When  tance  given  by  an  ambassador  or  ambassadress 
one  considers  why  that  face  is  so  worn  and  at  which  you  do  not  see  his  big  broad  shoulders 
pale,  why  those  hands  are  so  nervous,  how  the  and  dark  bearded  face,  brightened  by  a  cordial 
heart  behind  that  blue  military  coat  must  be  smile,  in  some  convenient  corner  where  he  can 
beating  like  a  roll  of  milidrums,  one  feels  grate-  talk  with  his  friends,  and  contemplate  the  skit¬ 
ful  that  one  is  but  a  private  individual,  and  not  tish  European  at  his  ease.  It  is  he  who  has  the 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  privilege  of  introducing  ambassadors,  special 
the  Second,  living  as  he  does  in  perpetual  fear  envoys,  travelling  monatchs  and  princes,  and 
of  assassination.  The  head  of  the  State  neither  persons  of  similar  distinguished  rank,  to  the 
caring  nor  daring  to  assume  his  position  in  Sultan.  Hobart  Pasha  is  the  most  distinguished 
society,  no  other  Turk  essays  the  r6U  of  social  officer  in  the  Turkish  navy,  and  has  rendered 
leadership.  Not  only  might  such  an  attempt  conspicuous  services  to  the  Turkish  State.  He 
cause  him  to  be  unfavorably  regarded  by  his  has  been  for  twenty  years  in  Ottoman  employ- 
sovereign,  but  the  Tuik  has  neither,  by  tern-  ment,  and  the  effective  condition  of  the  Turkish 
perament  nor  custom,  any  inclination  to  mix  navy  is  notorious.  He  is,  as  he*will  lose  no 
in  European  society.  It  is  too  gay,  too  ani-  opportunity  of  telling  you  himself,  the  confi- 
mated  for  him.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  dential  adviser  of  the  Sultan  on  all  important 
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ing  them  to  their  owners,  as  far  as  these  could 
be  discovered,  was  also  a  heavy  one.” 
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Mkn  and  Manners  tN  Constantinople, — 
His  Majesty  the  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  a  most  high  and  puissant  monarch.  His 
will  is  law,  and  his  nod  is  death.  He  has 
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State  matters,  and  does  not  shrink,  according 
to  his  own  account,  from  addressing  bis  Majesty 
with  the  simplicity  and  bluntness  proper  to  the 
unsophisticated  sailor.  Turkish  ladies,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  explain,  are  never  seen  in  gen¬ 
eral  society.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two 
of  them  who  receive  visitors,  both  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  at  their  own  houses.  Of  these  the 
principal  are  Madame  Hilnis  Pasha  and  her 
sister  Zara.  The  rooms  are  European  ;  the 
ladies  wear  Parisian  dresses  and  talk  Parisian 
French  ;  and  their  nationality  only  reveals 
itself  occasionally  in  the  habit  of  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor  and  smoking  cigarettes. 
Sometimes  a  reaction  follows  on  the  long  seclu¬ 
sion  of  the  harem  life  when  broken  through. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Madame  Kiazim  Pasha, 
the  mother  of  Izzet  Bey.  She  received  d  la 
Europ^rntie  for  some  time,  and  no  one  thought 
much  about  it.  But  one  day  Constantinople 
was  startled  by  the  announcement  that  Madame 
Kiazim  had  eloped  with  a  Belgian  Secretary  of 
Legation,  and  would  be  seen  no  more.  The 
happy  couple  married  when  they  got  far  enough 
away,  and  are  now,  I  believe,  enjoying  the 
pleasures  of  one  another’s  society  in  Paris. — 
E'ortmigktly  Kevitta. 

A  Colony  of  Communistic  Jews.— The 
Russian  Jews  are  the  aptest  disciples  of  the 
Socialist  ideas.  Everywhere  remarkable  for 
acuteness  of  intellect  and  an  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  the  acquirement  of  riches,  the  Jew 
in  Russia  develops  characteristics  of  great 
social  sentimentality.  There  is  in  history 
nothing  else  which  approaches  the  sentiment 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  the 
heart  of  Jesus  pulsates  its  love  for  every  human 
being,  friend  or  foe— and  Jesus  was  a  Jew. 
There  was,  then,  in  the  Jewish  organization, 
a  latent  capacity  for  depths  of  feeling,  which 
it  only  required  the  proper  circumstances  to 
make  alive  ;  and  at  least  a  similar  feeling,  a 
passion  for  the  happiness  of  others,  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  among  the  younger  generation  of 
Jews  in  Russia  met  with  the  peculiar  condition 
necessary  to  develop  it  into  an  active  energy. 
It  is  not  meant  that  all  Jews  in  Russia  are 
humanitarians  ;  it  is  not  meant  that  a  majority 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia  are  humanitarians  ;  but 
that,  comparing  the  Jews  with  the  native  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  with  the  Germans  in  the  Empire,  the 
Jews  present  in  proportion  to  population  ,n 
much  greater  number  of  individuals  who  feel 
the  stimularion  of  humanitarian  sentiment,  as 
expressed  in  the  Socialistic  doctrines,  and  are 
ready  to  risk  fortune  and  life  in  the  service  of 
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purely  humanitarian  ends.  In  a  word,  a  very 
considerable  part  of  Nihilistic  ur  Socialistic 
Russia  is  Jewish.  Three  years  ago  a  band  of 
such  Jews,  nearly  all  of  them  residents  in 
Odessa,  resolved  to  leave  Russia,  and  seek 
in  the  United  States  a  home  where  they  would 
be  tree  from  the  taxes  and  military  service  of 
despotism,  and  the  brutality  of  Christian  fanat¬ 
icism,  which  they  had  seen  more  than  once 
plunder  their  own  homes.  The  band'  num¬ 
bered  about  one  hundred,  all  young  people,  the 
average  age  being  twenty-one.  Nearly  all  the 
band  were  unmarried  youths,  but  there  were  a 
few  young  girls  and  several  married  couples. 
Their  hopes  were  vague  but  passionate  ;  their 
means  in  money  so  small,  that  immediately  on 
their  arrival  in  New  York  they  were  compelled 
to  hire  out  as  laborers,  till  some  way  should 
open  to  them  to  unite  their  numbers  in  a  com¬ 
mon  colony  or  home.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
recite  the  particulars  of  their  movements  and 
labors  ;  but  two  years  ago  a  portion  of  the 
band,  about  one  third  of  its  original  number, 
had  resolved  itself  into  a  society  adopting  the 
system  of  common  property,  and  bought  a 
farm  of  800  acres  in  Southern  Oregon,  with 
the  purpose  of  founding  a  social  life  very  much 
like  that  which  existed  among  the  earliest 
Christians,  when,  after  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  were 
of  one  mind  and  one  heart,  and  no  man  said 
that  aught  that  he  had  was  his  own.  This  is 
the  Russian  colony  at  Glendale,  Oregon,  known 
as  the  New  Odessa  Community.  The  indus¬ 
trial  labors  of  this  society  have  been,  for  many 
reasons,  very  rude  and  inefficient ;  the  im¬ 
provements  which  they  have  added  to  the  place 
as  they  bought  it  are  of  the  most  limited  char¬ 
acter,  and  their  farms  and  buildings  are  only 
noticeable  for  their  unthrifty  and  untidy  ap¬ 
pearance.  Their  present  interest  as  a  society 
is  to  be  found  entirely  in  the  singularity  of 
their  social  life.  They  have  no  religion  ;  they 
have  hardly  a  political  organization  for  the 
management  of  their  afiairs  ;  they  have  no  de¬ 
fined  code  of  morals,  unless  it  is  to  be  good. 
One  of  their  young  women  once  replied  to  me, 
says  a  writer  in  the  Overland  Monthly,  when  I 
remonstrated  with  her  for  some  unusual  act  of 
courtesy,  exclaiming  “  You  are  too  good  !” 
“  Why,  we  cannot  be  too  good.”  They  ap¬ 
pear,  however,  to  be  entirely  free  from  those 
extraordinary  eccentricities  of  behavior  which 
characterize  many  of  the  so-called  American 
reformers  of  a  parallel  line  of  purpose,  and 
these  Russian  come-outers  whq  are  not  of  Jew¬ 
ish  descent. — Globe. 


